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Here’s one case where Heath & SS I: 


per 


Milligan Dependable Paint saved the surface : 


for 30 years. It is convincing proof that good Paint © 


he 


saves lumber, stops decay. We'll let Mr. M. K. Bar-§ = 


nat 


ber, who has the sign pictured above, tell the story in hisown words. § - 


Mr. Barber’s Own Story Suppose Your House is Exposed 


“Thirty (30) years ago, this rough Now that’s exactly what happens to your 
board was lettered, “FLOUR AND house when you put off painting that’s 
FEED STORE.” with Heath & badly needed. If the surface is exposed, 


Wi . re losing money, every month 
Milligan Dependable Paint. The rest se : 
z « c . < . 7 x Ww it r not. 
of the wood was left bare, never “you delay, whether you know it 0 


painted. The board was placed in eee paint saves more th. ape 
front of the store, and left there for f all licies . 

thirty (30) years. Recently it was taken . <i os 

down, and to my amazement, the let- See Our Dealer 


ters were raised one-eighth inch above ia 
the rest of the ate! a Evidently the There are more than 50 distinct Heath & 

















: i j Milligan Dependable Products, all of the highest qual- i 
damaging elements, weather, rain, sun, heat and ity, wets by te since 1851. To find them in your town, i 
cold had worn away the bare wood. But they never look for our Dependable Trade Mark, or write us for Y 





affected the painted letters as far as I could see.” name of your nearest dealer, if his name is not listed below. 


See if your Dealer’s Name is on the List Below 


The small figures after the dealer’s name in this list, represent the number of years that he has acted as 
our dealer in his locality. He ought to know, after 10, 20 or 30 years, just how Dependable our Paints are. . 




















Ackley, Roth Drug Co. Clarksville, J. Deeming. Fayette, lowa Builders Supply Kirkman, Hansen & Hanson Muscatine, Snow White Drug ° 
Adair, W. A. Marean Clinton, Godskesen Hdw. Co. Co Knoxville, Osborn’s Drug Co Store. 
Afton, W. M. Shields. Coggon, A. W. Savage Lbr. Co Fenton, Fenton Drug Co.—20 Kiemme, J. W. Waterman & Nashua, S. B. Bellamy Lobr. Co 
Albia, G. D. Miller Colfax, C. D. Mulcahy Fernald, H. B. Sipling Son Nemaha, Wilson Implement Co 
Albion, Hunter Drug Co Columbus Junction, W. = Garnavillo, H. Luehse oe Lake View, C. P. Armstrong Nevada, F. S. Flickinger | 
Altoona, Porter Hdw. Co. Brown Garrison, O. Wenner—-25 Lamotte, N. A. Hoffmann Newton, G. H. Nollen. — 
Ames, Judisch Bros.—30 Coon Rapids, Fred H. Cross Garwin, GL. Springer. La — we H. J. Blanchaine Nichols, C. E. Duncan 
Ames, Joseph Lowry Cornell, Geo. O. Steig Gilbert, A. Jones. & —2 Nora Springs, Chas. Kraupa 
Anita, Clyde H. Bowen Corning, Shinn’s Drug Store. Glidden, Thos. Roberts. naeaen C. J. Speers. Norwalk, Dalbey & Company 
Ankeny, Dr. C. M. Morgan & Co. Coulter, Aagensen Pharmacy. Goldfield, Whyte & Son. Lawler, J. E. Landon—25 Oelwein, Kint & Martin es, 
Arcadia, Reinhold’s Pharmacy Council Bluffs, Farmers Lbr. Co, ae Junction, Crow Drug Co. Lehigh, O. V. Peterson & Co. Orange City, DeKruiff & Lub- arol 
Ashton, Nick Leinen. Crawfordsville, Sam J. Stiles. ' Letts, L. U. Gipple—25 bers. eas 
Ataliesa, Atalissa Coiperative Cumberland, Read & Bootpar. ae. H. A. MecCahill Leon, P. E. Brady & "is Osborne, Geo. Fellers. — 
o Cummings, J. H. Rockfellow & Greenfield, Cornell Drug. Co. Linden, Craft & Craft. Osceola, Heinrich Drug Co acre 
Atlantic, Gibson & Rabe. Co 7 Center, M. G. Heiberger Linn Grove, Sandberg & Foun- Oskaloosa, Kalbach Lumber Co Neb 
Avoca, W. J. Maxwell. Davenport, Chas. G. Witt Hdw. - tain. Ossian, C. F. Quinn & Co —i ali 
Ayrshire, M. B. Kane Co Pt ny Beerman Bros. Lockridge, Lockridge Pharmacy Owassa, C. Ruggles d 
Badger, Cody & Dorheim Dawson, McColl Lbr. Co Hamburg, C. E. Doyle Lorimor, Wilson Drug Company. Oxford, F. M. Barnes. had 
Bayard, Watkins & Jones. Dayton, Dayton Hdw. Co Hampton, H. G. Arthur Drug Lovilia, Keeton & Company Pacific Junction, Boyle & Emp- aa 
Baxter, Hastie Hdw. Co. Des Moines, Highland Park Co : : Lowden, E. Deininger & Co kie. Ol ¢ 
Belle Plaine, Butzloff Hdw. Co. Hdw. Co. Hardy, Aniker & Son Lytton, Wilson Implement Co. Panora, Wm. C. Burrichter—# fess 
Bellevue, Fred Ragatz Des Moines, E. W. Patterson. Harlan, B. B. McPheeters. Madrid, O. W. Sundberg. Paton, O. B. Stribling. ? 
Bondurant, The Bondurant Des Moines, Geo. W. Smith Hartford, Carnes & Schooler. Manchester, A. ©. Philipp—20 Perry, Miller Bros To 
Hdw. Co Des Moines, H. T. Wilcox Havelock, George Obricht oe Lewis, Reinhold & Plainfield, J. F. Watts cor! 
Boone, Johnson Hdw. Co Des Moines, Cobb Craig Co Highland Center, B. L. Denny a-—¥ Pocahontas, Howard & Book- ss 
Booneville, Booneville Merc. Co. Des Moines, Baker-Darnes & Co Maquoketa, Broxam & Hinck- man 
10 Hdw. Co Hubbard, Clancy & Son. ley—50 Postville, R. N. Douglass Doug- cor 
Braddyville, Swain & Seifert Dexter, E. B. Pohle Humboldt, Paul W. Cody. Martensdale, C. F. Martens lass Pharmacy. ae 
Brighton, W. B. Robinson. Co DeWitt, John S. Ginther—37 tda Grove, Corrie & Bright Marengo, Swezey & Simmons Primghar, Primghar Drug ©o pon 
Brooklyn, A. P. Rainsburg Drug Diagonal, Peter Osman Independence, C. A. McEwen & —31 Radcliffe, G. H. Sternberg mer 
Co Dickens, E. M. Derry & Son Co 7 Marshalltown, Old Reliable Randall, S. M. Teigland " 
Carroll, Geo. F. Beberger Douds, H. C. Pedrick lowa Falls, A. J. Pearce. Drug Co Redfield, C. A. Diddy p taix 
Casey, J. V. Burkey Dows, L. F. Greiner Jamaica, Dalby & Hardwick Maxwell, W. J. Sherk Remsen, The Remsen Planing Was 
Cedar Falls, H. Mazanti—36 Dubuque, Adam Zillig Jefferson, E. C. Freeman Milford, F. H. Merritt—30 Mills Co. : 
Cedar Rapids, J. S. Davis—27 Dunlap, E. S. Satterlee—47 Jerico, Carl Amble. Milo, B. F. Long. Renwick, M. J. Holt. ql Was 
Centerville, C. C. Stephenson Eariham, Elmer L. Scar Kanawha, O. E. Johnson Drug Mingo, R. F. Clark Richland, Smith & Hanna—2 thre 
Chariton, panes Bros Early, W. R. Bleasdell Co : Montrose, F. O. Wilcox Ringsted, L. A. Peterson ine 
Charles Cit - Meusel Edgewood, Geo. W. Pilkington Kelley, L. W. Johnston Morrison, P. F. Frazier & Co. Ringsted, Arthur Ingvoldsted _S 
Charlotte, a M Ame Elkader, CC. C. Oehring—4il Kellogg, R. C. Birchard Montezuma, L. B. Spelman—29 Rockford, C. E. Bruce & Co. mot 
Cherokee, McWilliams Bros —28 Elkport, L. E. Kreibs—40 Keokuk, Scott & O'Reilly Mt. Pleasant, Huling’s Variety Rolfe, Truelson & Cook mal 
Clarence, Clarence Cooperative Elma, J. I. Brown Keosauqua, Tisdale Lbr. Co Store. Rowley, Arthur E. Newton—# ae 
Co Fairmont, H. W. Porter. Keota, S. J. Ramsey Mystic, R. Forsyth & Son. Runnells, Brown Merc. ©o. ag 
Ryan, Savage Lumber Co. Tama, Slaboch Bros Wellman, J. S. gern 
oe we ee eee eee St. Ansgar, A. H. Kuehl. * Templeton, Templeton Lbr. Co. Wesley, Lease & Le . 
St. Charlies, Neal S SSaaee. on ee & Co. West Point, Kaltefleiter Hdw. say, 
Salem, Simkin & Edwards e ._ E irdman. Co. Of t 
COUPON a Heath & ees Scranton, V. G. Deardorff Vail, A. B. Patterson West Union, Crandall & wh 
ow to Paint Book Seima, Chas. E. Archibald Victor, Gwinn & Wahl—23 Reardon. se 
Seymour, J. R. McCoy Volga City, C. C. Blake Whitten, Howard A. Lyons. f §6CeSs 
ie ; : i Smithiand. G. E. Wendell. Walnut, E. C. Thompson—20 Wiota, George Bros. a 
ill out and take this coupon to our dealer and he will give Spencer, Geo. B. Bender—40 Wapello, Frederick K. Hesse. Winfield, Farmers’ Lumber & q 
B you a copy of our Free Book, or, if there is no dealer ingeor § Stratford, Swedeland Bros ae Washington, TT. R. Phillips. y Supply Co. waning ledi 
; tory ty, August eaveland. aukon, Carter & erman. ale, O. . Sto ati 
ised ae “ to Heath & Milligan Mig. Co., Strawberry Point, O. A. Byrne. Waterloo, H. W. Taggart Zearing, Jos. Johnson & Son. _ 
ward St., Chicago, Ill. Stuart, A. S. Raber. Wayland, J. W. Wittrig & Com- Zwingle, Asay & Hartman. plae 
Tabor, C. M. Otis—25 pany—1l2 this 
RE re ee ene eee eee : your town is rot listed above oon pose aoa he can get these Dependable Paints from BRO too 
y HARDWARE DES MOINES. IA., Exclusive distributors for tral a all 
I State pe ete nib. een ee eae (ae wie ee | have 


—— l Heath & Millisan Mf. Co. 3 -ap 
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Corn Breeding at the Nebraska Station 


er, the Nebraska station, at Lincoln, has done 
some unusually good work in the breeding of 
The work has been of a hard-headed type, 
with no romance or thrills to it. Every few years 
drouth or heat does considerable damage to the ex- 
perimental corn. Conditions are decidedly more se- 
vere than farther east in the corn belt, and the 
farmers of Nebraska have been compelled to breed 
for a hardier type than the farmers of Iowa or IIli- 
This was proved about ten years ago, when 


O*: on the western edge of the corn belt prop- 


corn 


nois. 
Professor Montgomery, who was then at the Ne 
praska station, bought some of the best show corn 


he could find of varieties as grown in the eastern 
part of the corn belt, and- planted the seed in com- 
parison with corn of the show type as grown by 
Nebraska growers, and with corn of the ordinary 
native type as grown by common farmers around 














Smal! stalk to the left is the result of several genera- 
tions of inbreeding. Center stalk in another inbred 
strain. Sturdy stalk to the right is a cross of the 











} two inbreds. 

Lint As a result of this experiment, it was 
found that the common farmer corn as grown 
around Lineoln outyielded the show corn from the 
easte part of the corn belt by nine bushels per 
acre and the cern of show type as acclimated by 
Nebraska growers by three bushels per acre. 

About ten years ago the Nebraska station people 
had become exceedingly dubious about the utility 
of corn shows as held, and, in fact, some of the pro- 
fessors vigorously attacked the “pretty ear” idea. 
To quote one of these professors in his criticism of 
corn show ideals: 


“No points seemed to be toc fine spun in judging 


corn. Judges looking grave and wise as owls stood 
ponderingly over exhibits of ccrn, settling such mo- 
Mentous questions as to whether this exhibit, con- 
tain 


hg two ears with somewhat ‘pinched-in’ butts 
Was Or was not superior to another exhibit in which 
Was an ear with exposure of cob at the tip of exactly 
three-sixty-fourths of an inch. Meanwhile, wonder- 
mg crowds of awe-stricken people stood open- 





mouthed, watching the judges make their epoch- 
Making decision. I am afraid that fourteen years 
ago | 


one of these same unsophisticated, open- 





mou wonder-struck spectators, and I regret to 
say, her, that I am especially afraid that much 
Of th 


a e since I have been one of the pious frauds 
Who we 


e presumed to know by some delicate pro- 
Cess livination just which ear or exhibit was bet- 
ter tt another. The whole thing would have been 
lediers is if it had not been so pathetic. . . The 
hotice which should be displayed in a prominent 
Place over the corn show should read something like 
this This is all a joke, folks. Don’t take the thing 
too Seriously. It should be distinctly understood by 
ol tors that this is just a little game we boys 
eh otten up among ourselves. It has no relation 


= . Our prize-winning exhibits, upon which 
® SO pride ourselves, mean nothing. They will not 


yield any more than other ears. We have simply 
decided that the kind of ears we are exhibiting here 
are prettier than common ears. The whole thing 
is essentially a farce; but it is lots of sport, and peo- 
ple simply must have a little fun.’” 

Since the Nebraska people had such a decided 
reaction against the orthodox corn show, it was 
essential that they should develop some scheme of 
work which would point the way to larger yields 
of corn. As a result of a number of years’ tests be- 
tween different varieties, they had found that one 
of the very best for eastern Nebraska conditions 
was Hogue’s Yellow Dent. They started ear-to-row 
breeding with Hogue’s Yellow Dent in 1902, and 
have continued it ever since, always selecting seed 
from the high-yielding rows. The Nebraska station 
has done this kind of work as long and possibly 
longer than any other experiment station in the 
country; but as a result of it all, they find that 
the Hogue’s Yellow Dent as bred ear-to-row is yield- 
ing in recent years almost exactly the same as the 
original Hogue’s Yellow Dent. Under Nebraska con- 
ditions, in the case of well-adapted corn, there seems 
to be no value in ear-to-row breeding. Theoretically, 
there should be; but somehow it doesn’t work out. 

About the time it became apparent that the ear- 
to-row breeding work was failing to improve the yield 
ot corn, there began to be a lot of talk about cross- 
breeding as a method of securing improved corn 
yields. And so the Nebraska people planted in a field 
of Hogue’s Yellow Dent thirteen other varieties, 
among them Reid’s Yellow Dent, Gold Mine, Leam- 
ing, Calico, Bloody Butcher, St. Charles White, Sil- 
ver Mine, etc., ete. All of these other varieties were 
detasseled and the ears became fertilized with pol- 
len from Hogue’s YeHow Dent. The ears thus cross- 
bred were planted the following year, and the yields 
were compared with the standard strain of Hogue’s 
Yellow Dent and with the other parent varieties. 
This work was repeated for four years, and as an 
average of the four years, it was found that the 
thirteen hybrids yielded at the rate of 41.5 bushels 
per acre, as compared with 46.5 bushels for Hogue’s 
Yellow Dent and 40.6 bushels as an average of the 
thirteen pure varieties which were used as mother 
parents. By crossing these thirteen varieties with 
Hogue’s Yellow Dent, the yield was slightly in- 
creased over the mother parents, but there was no 
advantage whatever in the crossing, inasmuch as 
Hogue’s Yellow Dent was so decidedly superior to 
the hybrids. Of all the thirteen crosses, only one 
proved to be the least bit superior to Hogue’s Yellow 
Dent. This was a cross between Reid’s Yellow Dent 
and Hogue’s Yellow Dent, which yielded at the rate 
ot 47 bushels per acre, as compared with 46.5 bush- 
els for Hogue’s Yellow Dent, and 46.3 bushels for 
pure Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

There seems to be no advantage whatever in 
cross-breeding the ordinary varieties of corn as 
found in eastern Nebraska. The thing to do, appar- 
ently, is to rely on seed which has become estab- 
lished as a locally well adapted and productive corn. 
These results, as secured by the Nebraska station, 
are unusually reliable, inasmuch as Professor Kies- 
selbach, who has been conducting the experimental 
work in recent years, is extraordinarily careful in 
running his test plots under exactly comparable con- 
ditions. For instance, if he is comparing two differ- 
ent kinds of corn, he will plant first three rows of 
one kind, then three rows of the other, and so on 
until he has triplicated or quadrgplicated the three- 
row series. When harvest time comes, he only har- 
vests the central one of the three rows, the theory 
being that the two outside rows are influenced by 
competition with the other variety, which may be 
of a ranker growing stalk or a shorter growing stalk. 
So careful has Professor Kiesselbach been in elim- 
inating plot competition that it must be admitted 
that his work in comparing the yields of different 
kinds of corn is probably the most accurate of any 
work in existence. The Nebraska people were com- 
pelled to do their experimental work with more than 
the usual amount of accuracy, because of the uncer- 
tain climate. 

Professor Kiesselbach would not go so far as to 
say that there is no possibility whatever of finding 
two varieties which will, under his conditions, nick 
im such a way as to outyield Hogue’s Yellow Dent. 


He does believe, however, that the average farmer 
is not in position to find such an advantageous nick, 
and that the average farmer had best depend there- 
fore on some well-established productive local vari- 
ety, such as the Hogue’s Yellow Dent and Reid’s 
Yellow Dent have proved to be for conditions as pre- 
vail at the experiment station. 

A line of corn breeding which has been used with 
splendid results at the Connecticut station has been 
to inbreed corn for five or six years and then cross 
the inbred strains. It has invariably been found 
that the inbred strains are exceedingly weak and 
will themselves yield only ten or fifteen bushels 
per acre. But by crossing, the Connecticut people 
have been able to secure marvelous results. The 
Nebraska people have also done some of this same 
kind of work, and while they have not secured such 
remarkable results as the Connecticut experiment 
station, they have nevertheless apparently been able 
to make a slight improvement over ordinary Hogue’s 
Yellow Dent by the crossing of inbred strains of 
Hogue’s Yellow Dent. 

For instance, as a three-year average, eleven 
strains of inbred Hogue’s Yellow Dent yielded 14.2 
bushels per acre, at the same time that the ordinary 
strain of Hogue’s Yellow Dent yielded 52.6 bushels 
per acre, and eleven different combinations of these 
inbred strains yielded 53.4 bushels per acre. Doubt- 
less, several of these eleven combinations of inbred 
strains outyielded the ordinary Hogue’s Yellow Dent 
by several bushels. 

Professor Kiesselbach, however, does not care to 
arouse any enthusiasm concerning the crossing of 
inbred strains until more data are available. He has 
several years more of work completed along this 
line which he has not yet been able to put in digest- 
ible form. The indications would seem to be, how- 
ever, that there may be some promise in this com- 
bining of inbred strains, altho from a practical 
standpoint, the ordinary farmer is not justified in 
doing any work whatsoever along these lines in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Every one pzreaches the idea that it would be a 
good thing if, in a seed corn plot, all of the barren, 
scrubby stalks couid be detasseled, in order that all 
of the seed in the field might be fertilized only with 
pollen from the strong, vigorous stalks. The Ne- 
braska station has had the nerve to run for eight 
years one plot where all (Concluded on page 532) 

















Typical hill of Hogue’s Yellow Dent. 
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Another Price Drive 
well 
This 


THE time this is written we seem to be 


A’ 
into the beginning of another price drive. 


time those who are pulling the strings do not stand 
out in the open so clearly as they did in the drive 
of last August, which was apparently initiated by 


union men and 
The present 


the railroad 
government. 


carried out by the 
drive may not have 
been as deliberately planned, altho it looks as if 
the various governments had determined on it. 
At least they seem to be pushing it along 

This drive was not preceded 
verbal barrage It was a surprise attack, 
heavy weapon used is foreign exchange 


by the customary 
and the 
The Brit- 


ish pound sterling, which was worth around $3.60 
during January, dropped suddenly in early Feb- 
ruary to $3.20. That is, it takes $1.50 of English 
money to equal $1 of United States money. To buy 
a bushel of corn which is worth $1.50 in the United 
States, the British have to pay us $2.25 in their 


money. So the drop in exchange 
of everything which we export Cotton dropped 
$2 to $3 a hundred pounds, corn about 8 cents a 
bushel Industrial dropped an 
$8 to $9 a share. 

It is all very spectacular. How much of the 
crash in farm product prices is legitimate, and 
how much is due to some one behind the scenes 
pulling the wires, can not be accurately stated 
just now. In the drive last August the farmers of 
the country were enraged by the coarse publicity 
work. Apparently the people who are attacking 
prices now have decided to resort to more delicate 
and more effective methods. 

It is hard for any one to blame such an im- 
personal thing as the rate of foreign exchange, and 
yet foreign exchange is very similar in its opera- 
tions to the Chicago Board of Trade and the New 
York Stock Exchange. There is in the centers 
a “short” interest and a “long” interest, and the 
final appeal is to fundamental values. There is 
exactly the same opportunity for strategic manipu- 
lation in foreign exchange that there is in any of 
the speculative markets. In fact, there is some rea- 
son to believe that the most effective manipulation 
of all can be accomplished by exerting pressure 
simultaneously on the foreign exchange market, the 
New York Stock Exchange and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

When the drive on farm prices was begun last 
August, the “interests’’ did not reckon on a car 
shortage which would prevent the delivery of farm 
products at the central markets during December 
and January. The difficulty in getting cars checked 
the declining prices rather abruptly. Now, how- 
ever, it appears that nothing of this sort is going 
to be permitted to stand in the way of the present 
drive. Last week the railroad administration gave 
notice that it would place an embargo on the ship- 
ment of most things shipped in box 


smashed the price 


stocks average of 


cars in the 


corn belt except grain, print paper and sugar. This 
announcement was put out with a great biare of 
trumpets, the impression being given that it was 


for the benefit of the farmer; that the railroad 
administration was determined that he should 
have a chance to move his grain to market Some 


of the daily papers carried a statement to the effect 
that it is to be the greatest movement of grain ever 
known in history In -brief, now that the markets 
for grain are demoralized by this drop in foreign 
exchange, have the 
sending their grain in to market just as fast as 
they wish; and, of course, the more grain reaches 
market, the easier it will be to beat down the price. 

We have no proof that this has all been planned 
out by certain master minds pulling the strings in 
Chicago, New York, London and Paris, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is pretty strong. A lot of 
farmers need money by March Ist. Grain has been 
dammed back in the country thru the difficulty 
in getting cars to move it So everything is pre- 
pared for a very heavy drop When corn was 
selling at very high prices, it was very difficult for 


farmers are to privilege of 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Now that the price is going 
that he is going to 


farmers to get cars. 
down, the farmer is assured 
have all the cars he can use. It’s a great game. It 
furnishes one more evidence of the need of the 
sort of organization we have been urging for two 
past. The farmer has got to employ men 
who understand this big game, to work for him. 
Without such help he can do nothing except draw 
into his shell and cut down production. 

The drop in foreign exchange caused a drop 
in our markets, but there is a question whether 
this is legitimate reaction. The British have to 

4 worth of their money for a bushel of 


pay $2.25 
corn worth $1.50 in our money; but in reality their 


years 











money has yreciated not only in relation to our 
money, but in relation to gold. An ounce of 
gold on the idon market now costs 125% shill- 
ings ; compared with 85 shillings before the war. 
Except with respect to certain articles which the 
British government is controlling with an iron 
hand, t British price level seems to be fully half 
again as high as in the United States. As British 
people come to that their money is not worth 
its face value in gold, prices mount higher, because 
everyone under such conditions prefers to have 


goods or property of some kind rather than money 
the value of which is in doubt. Therefore, can not 
Great afford to pay this difference in ex- 
change? Falling foreign exchange merely mea- 
sures the degree to which prices in a foreign coun- 
try are inflated, and really ought not to neces- 
sarily weaken prices in the United States. What 
ever may be the sound logic of the situation, how- 
ever, the immediate effect of falling exchange has 
prices of all kinds in the United 
States We talk about weak foreign exchange in 
awestruck tones. Our people do not understand it, 
and consequently prices drop. 


tritain 


been to depress 


Is the Break in Hog Prices 
Legitimate P 

) Ipeommmena the past year and a half the usual pre- 

liminary to an effort to beat down hog prices is 
an announcement by the packers or by the export- 
purchasing agencies or by 
effect that surplus pork has 
been accumulated by the British and other foreign 
agencies and, therefore, exports will decrease. This 
present drive was preceded by such an announce- 


ers or by the British 


Mr. Hoover, to the 


ment, and also by a sudden drop in British ex- 
change. 

Price drives of this character usually last a 
month or two, sometimes more, sometimes less. 
The present drive so far as hog prices are con- 
cerned may possibly last until the middle of 
March. We doubt whether it can last much longer, 


very real shortage of pork, 
considering the real demand for it across the 
water. The present drive is calculated to catch 
the temporary surplus of hogs dammed back in 
the country by the car shortage. After these hogs 
are sent to market there is reason to expect a 
strong advance, especially if the league of nations 
and the peace treaty affair is disposed of satis- 
factorily. 

It is interesting to note that pig iron, the basic 
industrial commodity, is now nearly four times its 
July, 1914, price. Print paper is about tripled in 
price. Petroleum has increased by three times, and 
lumber has more than doubled in price. Wages 
in New York factories are two and one-third times 
the July, 1914, level. Compare these figures with 
hog prices, which are now but 50 per cent above 
the August, 1914, level. If hogs were selling as 
high relatively as prices of the basic industrial 
commodities and of New York factory wages, they 
would be averaging $20 a hundred in Chicago in- 
stead of $13.50. 

Moral The National Farm Bureau Federation 
should set up a department of economic research 
headed by thoroly trained men, and do it quickly. 
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Go to Grass 


LOT of land ought to be put back in grass in 
£\ 1920 or 1921. rolling land, which 
was plowed underpressure of high grain prices and 
the call of patriotism. Such land should be put 
back to grass as quickly as possible, not only for 
the sake of the land but also because the world is 
a time when it can no longer ab- 
sorb food at a price equivalent to cost of produc- 
tion. It is universal history that agricultural pro- 
duction following a war quickly returns to 
normal. The crop of 1920 in Europe will almost in- 
evitably be larger than the crop of 1919, and there 
is a chance that 1921 will be even greater than 
the pre-war normal. American exports of farm 
products are certain to fall off very rapidly during 
the next two or three years. 

But if we go to grass, will there not be a chance 
of causing an over-production of cattle? We ad- 
mit that there are already plenty of cattle in the 
United States, but by putting more land into grass, 
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very 
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the net result will be to decrease the total beet 
supply in the country, rather than to increase jt 
At any rate they have found in England that whey 
they plow up a considerable proportion of their 
pastures they are able to keep more Cattle than 
when most of their cultivatable land is in grass 
Three big things are accomplished by going tg 
grass. First, there is an enormous saving of labor: 
second, the fertility of the soil is conserved; third, 
production of all kinds is considerably ri ed 
By going to grass, it may be possible to k 
larger number of cattle in the corn belt than 
before, but the net results in pounds of carcass 
meat will be less. 


Corn and wheat prices at the present time 
are still above cost of production to the bulk of 
the farmers. Oat prices, generally speaki are 
below cost of production. Just when will come the 


raid on prices which will send grains below eost 
of production we can not say. We feel, hi ver 
that such a raid is inevitable, and that whien it 
does come farmers will be far more irritated than 
by the raids of February and August of 1919. 

The present high corn and wheat prices, by the 
very fact that they are still so far above cost of pro. 
duction, will serve to encourage large grain pro 
duction in 1920. The producers should remember 
however, that altho prices are above the cost of 
production at the present time, that is no reason 
for expecting that they will continue to be above 
cost of production at harvest. The safe thing to do 
is gradually to work back into grass, returning to 
about the same number of acres of plow land that 
we had in 1914. 


~ ~ 


3S 8 8&8 
March Ist Approaches 

\ ARCH ist is moving day and settlement day 
+ allin one. Never will there be so much moving or 
so much settling as on March 1, 1920. And in no 
state will there be so much settling as in Iowa. A 
few predict all kinds of disastrous things March 
ist. They say that a lot of farmers who have been 
compelled to hold their corn, hogs and cattle off 
the market early in the winter because of car 
shortage will absolutely have to sell something late 
in February in order to meet their obligations, 
There may possibly be a little something in all this 
talk, but we believe that most farmers are shrewder 
than might be expected from the number of stock 
salesmen in Iowa, and that March Ist will pass by 
with scarcely a ripple. 


Ss & @ 
What’s the Matter With the Farmer? 


9 pponcnye date of January 30th, a press dispatch 
was sent out from Washington, which began as 
follows: “Indications of a widespread spirit of up 
rest and dissatisfaction among the farmers of the 
country so threatening as likely to disturb the et 
isting economic structure is considered by gover 
ment officials to be revealed in more than forty 
thousand replies to a questionnaire recently sent 
out by the Postoffice Department.” 

It seems that about two hundred thousand copies 
of a sheet containing questions for farmers to am 
swer were sent out thruout the agricultural states 
The farmer was requested to answer them and re 
turn them to the Postoffice Department. Wher 
about forty thousand of these replies had been re 
ceived, the Postoffice Department people became 
alarmed, and Mr. Blakslee, one of the assistants 
the postmaster general, went before the senate post: 
office committee and told them about it, saying: 
“Such a condition at a time when the predominant 
ery is for production and still more production cas 
not but eonstitute a grave menace.” And one of the 
senators said the replies seemed to have come from 
a bunch of bolshevists. 

The replies made by farmers to the questions 
sent out are exactly what any man who has beet 
familiar with agricultural conditions would antit+ 
pate. They tell the story of the difficulty in getting 
farm help, of long working hours, of the low prices 
of some agricultural products as compared with the 
cest of production, and of the steady drift from the 
farm to the city, because the city offers easier hours 
and higher wages. They point out that while price 
of farm products have been beaten down as far 38 
possible, the prices of food products to the cok 
sumer have increased as well as the prices of praé 
tically everything the farmer has to buy. It is 38 
old story to people who have been in touch with 
farm sentiment, but it seems to have come with 8 
rude shock to the folks at Washington, and the 
have become quite excited about it. 

This dispatch from Washington was played 
in the daily papers of the United States under rather 
startling headlines. For example, it was given the 
first column on the first page of the New York 
Times, which is generally looked upon as the great 
est newspaper in the United States, under the dit 
play headline, “Farmers’ Unrest a Grave Danger 
Officials Find.” Similar headlines were used DF 
other dailies thruout the country. Even in the 
central west, where knowledge of agricultural com 
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ditions ought to be expected in the offices of the 
daily press, we find such headlines, as “Spirit of 
Unrest Among Farmers Menace to United States,” 
giving the impression that the farmers of the coun- 
try are in a dangerous state of mind. 

When we use the word “unrest” in these days, 
we involuntarily think of bolshevist activities or 
something of that sort. Now, the fact is that no class 
of people in the United States are so little tainted 
with socialistic and bolshevistic doctrines as are the 
farmers. The farmer is the great conservative force 
of the country. He is intensely patriotic, has no 
use at all for either the long-haired parlor bolshevist 
who wishes to set up a government of free love, or 
for the I. W. W.’s, socialists, anarchists, and other 
folk of that sort, who want to upset all forms of 
government and confiscate for their own use all 
forms of property. The farmer believes in stable 
government, in schools and churches and homes. He 
is the balance wheel, the stabilizing force. To the 
extent, therefore, that the dispatch from Washing- 
ten gives the impression that the farmer is in a 
condition of unrest which might end in an effort 


or his part to upset established government, the dis- 
patch is a base libel. 

What, then, is the-matter with the farmer? Why 
is he dissatisfied? Why have the farmers of the 


central western states organized themselves so thor- 
oly the Farm Bureau movement? Why have 
they raised such large sums of money to be used 
in promoting this movement and its purposes? Why 
is this organization being extended so rapidly to 
other states? Why has the National Farm Bureau 
Association been formed? What is the farmer going 
to do? 

The answer is easy. 
of being made the goat. 

That does not mean that he proposes to make a 
disturbance, or try to overturn the government, or 
start a new political party, or confiscate property. 
Nothing of that sort. It means simply that he feels 
that it is time he was looking after his own busi- 
ness interests; that he is determined to secure fairer 
prices for the things he has to sell; that he pro- 
poses to set up whatever business institutions may 
be necessary to help him to sell and buy to advan- 
tage. It means above all that he sees that it is time 
for him to study the business game and learn how 
to play it for himself, just as other people have 
learned to play it for themselves. And especially 
it means that he is tired of being double crossed not 
only by other business interests but by people who 
are in places of authority in government. He is 
thoroly sick of government price-fixing and govern- 
ment operation of railroads, and government med- 
dling in general. 

If we were asked to name one man who is more 
responsible than any other for starting the dissatis- 
faction which exists among the farmers of the coun- 
try, we would instantly name Mr. Hoover. What 
bas Mr. Hoover to do with it? Well, here’s the 
story: 

When the United States entered the war, there 
was every reason to believe that it would be a long 
war, With so many men withdrawn from produc- 
tion, a long war meant serious food difficulties. 
Therefore, the appeal was made to the farmers of the 
United States to produce food and produce abun- 
dantly. Especially was there need for increased 
pork production. Mr. Hoover said that a plentiful 
supply of lard and bacon was as urgently needed as 
@ plentiful supply of guns and ammunition. But 
there seemed to be a question as to whether we 
would be able to produce as many hogs as were 
needed, because the price of corn was so much 
higher relatively than the price of hogs; that is, 
the farmer was offered more money for his corn sold 





The farmer is getting tired 


a corn than he could get by feeding the corn to 
the hogs and selling it as hogs instead of as corn. 
Therefore, the tendency was to produce fewer hogs, 
and sell more grain. 

When Mr. Hoover began to study this situation, 
he found in the files of Wallaces’ Farmer certain 
studies on hog production which extended back for 
@ period of over thirty years. He found there evi- 
dence to show that when hogs sold in Chicago for 
less than the value of 11.67 bushels of corn, hog 
Production decreased, and that when they sold for 


hore than this, hog production increased. So he 
decided to stimulate hog production by assuring the 
farmers that if they would produce hogs, they would 
- a higher price relatively for their hogs than 
they would get for their corn as corn. He there 
fore announced, in November of 1917, that so far 
& he could influence prices he would try to make 
the hogs farrowed in the spring of 1918 fetch a price 
Per hundredweight, when ready for market, whicn 
Would be equivalent to the value of thirteen bushels 
of the ¢ n fed into them. 
oe promise made by Mr. Hoover was given 
— St publicity. He printed it in pamphlet form 
“ Circulated it thruout the United States. The 
co Papers, the professors in the agricultural col- 
— everybody who had a chance to talk to the 
. €r or write for him, told about this promise and 
‘sured the farmers that no matter what happened, 
they would only produce more hogs, they could 
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be sure that they would get a price for them that 
would yield them more money than they could get if 
they sold the corn. 

Farmers took this promise at its face value. 
They believed what everybody told them, and the 
result was that they very greatly increased the num- 
ber of hogs. They regarded Mr. Hoover’s promise 
as a promise of the government—which, in fact, it 
was, because Mr. Hoover was acting for the govern- 
ment—and they had full faith in Uncle Sam. They 
felt that he would make his word good. They had 
been losing money on hogs right along, but now 
they thought they could produce them safely, at a 
profit. 

The time came to make good the promise. The 
new price was to be applied to the pigs farrowed 
in the spring of 1918, which would go to market in 
the fall and winter of that year, and the early 
months of 1919. What happened? 

In October of 1918, it became apparent that Mr. 
Hoover did not propose to carry out his share of 
this arrangement made with the farmers. He an- 
nounced that hogs would sell during the month of 
October for about $18 per hundredweight. This was 
about $2.50 per hundredweight less than he had 
promised to try to make them sell for. He also an- 
nounced that a minimum price of $15.50 would be 
maintained on hogs, which would mean a loss of 
about $5 per hundredweight, based on the price he 
had promised. Shortly afterwards, he announced a 
scheme upon which he proposed to try to make 
good the promise he had made. It was such a bare- 
faced juggling of figures as is seldom seen, and 
aroused widespread indignation thruout the hog- 
producing country. 

If Mr. Hoover had said frankly that hog produc- 
tion had exceeded his expectations, and that, much 
as he regretted it, he did not believe it would be 
possible for the government to make good its prom- 
ise, the farmers would have felt disappointed, but 
they would have accepted the situation as a war 
loss. But when he tried to evade his promise by 
juggling the figures, and at the same time pretended 
to keep it, the farmers lost patience and they lost 
faith as well. They felt that Mr. Hoover, and thru 
him Uncle Sam, was trying to make them the vic- 
tims of a straight confidence game. It was a hard 
jolt. Mr. Hoover should not have made a promise 
if he had not intended to keep it. Having made it, 
he should have kept it to the letter, or frankly 
acknowledged that he could not do so. He asked 
for hogs, and he got them. He promised a certain 
price, and then tried to get out of paying it—and 
succeeded in part. Of course. he thought he was 
doing the right thing—that the end justified the 
means. But he was mistaken, and his mistake has 
caused a lot of trouble and will cause more. 

That was really the beginning of what the daily 
press now calls “unrest” among the farmers. In 
the meantime, there were the efforts to beat down 
milk prices. Farmers who had been selling milk to 
the cities had been losing money right along, just 
as they did on hogs, simply because they had to pay 
prices for grain and hay that were higher than they 
would sell for in the form of milk. Consequently, 
milk production was decreasing, and the price was 
going up. The Food Administration people, either 
directly or indirectly, tried to work the same game 
on the dairy farmers that they worked on the hog 
producers, and with the same result. 

Then came the price drive, early in 1919, when 
prices of corn and other farm products were beaten 
down without cause, and the second and more suc- 
cessful price drive in July and August of 1919, when, 
led by Attorney General Palmer, everybody turned 
on the farmer and smashed him as hard as they 
could. The result was that the farmers of the coun- 
try suffered the loss of millions upon millions of 
dollars, and the consumers of the country got no 
corresponding benefit. Instead of dropping, prices 
to the consumer have advanced right along. 

The farmer is less suspicious and more trustful 
than other people, but he does not need to be hit 
over the head with a sledge hammer more than two 
or three times before he realizes that something is 
wrong. He is thinking clearly now, all right. He 
sees that price-making is a great, big game, and 
that it is time for him to learn it. Heretofore, he 
has been producing without asking any questions as 
to the prices he will get. He has been taking what 
the other fellow has been willing to give him. Now 
he sees that the price he gets for the things he pro- 
duces is the important thing. Other people have 
been getting a price which covers the cost of produc- 
tion and in addition a fair profit. That is what the 
farmer is going to expect in the future. It may take 
him some time to get it, but he is going to get it or 
quit. He will have to. 

The farmer furnished more than 25 per cent of 
all the fighting men in Uncle Sam’s armies, and 
after the boys had gone to war, the older men and 
the women and the girls and the children turned to 
and produced more food than ever before in all the 
history of farming in the United States. While 
other people were being assured of the cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit—and sometimes more— 
the farmer took his chances. He thought that he 
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would be treated fairly. Anyhow. the farm folks 
felt that it was their country and their war, and 
that it was up to them to do everything they could 
to win it, no matter what the results might be finan- 
cially. While other people were working on an 
eight-hour day basis at tremendous wage advances, 
the people on the farms were working from twelve 
ta sixteen hours. They did not complain about this; 
they just worked. Our soldier boys had to be fed, 
and our allies had to be fed, and it was up to us te 
feéd them. 

But now the war is won, and the treatment the 
farmer has received from other folks during the past 
year has not been pleasant. Almost everybody else 
has been letting up in their work, decreasing the 
number of hours, demanding increased wages and 
getting them. But they want the farmer to con- 
tinue to work on the war-time basis and reduce his 
prices to a peace-time basis. It won't do. The 
farmer does not propose to stand for it. He is not 
going to start any revolution, nor anything of that 
sort. He is just going to study the business game 
and adjust his business to the situation. He is go 
ing to demand fair prices for his products, and back 
up this demand by organizing and studying the 
game and learning how to get them. 

The farmers of the corn belt mostly have made 
money during the past five years. On the whole, it 
has been a prosperous period for them. Prices gen- 
erally have ruled high, altho prices of live stock 
have been lower relatively than prices of grains, 
and consequently the live stock feeder who has had 
to buy his grain has at times lost a great deal of 
money. Land has advanced tremendously in value, 
and many farmers have taken advantage of this to 
cash in and retire. 

In view of this generally prosperous condition, 
many people have difficulty in understanding why 
the farmer should complain. They do not see that 
the great increase in the price of land, the increase 
in price of farm labor and everything else the farm- 
er has to buy, stimulates a condition which the 
farmer has very good reason to fear. If we could 
be assured of continued high prices for farm crops, 
the feeling of dissatisfaction among farmers would 
gradually evaporate. With prices as they have pre- 
vailed during the past two years, there would not 
be much trouble in paying interest on the high- 
priced land or in paying rent. But there is every 
reason to believe that after 1920, and certainly after 
1921, prices for farm crops will rule very much 
Icwer, and it will then be exceedingly difficult for 
any but the most skillful farmers to make money 
on present land values. 

The cry from the cities and industrial centers 
is for cheap food, and our experience of the past 
shows very clearly that they are going to do every- 
thing they can to get it, and that without consider- 
ing the farmer’s cost of production. Most of the 
agitation against the high cost of living is directed 
against the farmer, and our officials, both state 
and national, as well as our representatives in con- 
gress, are susceptible to agitation of this sort from 
the cities. The effort will be made to bring in 
cheap grains and cheap meats from other countries, 
where land is cheap and living standards are low, 
and use these imports to beat down prices of stuff 
produced at home. 

It is therefore because of fear of what is going 
to happen to him that the farmer is organizing to 
protect himself. He has learned something during 
the past three years. He sees very clearly that un- 
less he can get prices for farm products which will 
be high enough to pay interest on the money in- 
vested in land and equipment, plus fair wages for 
himself and his boys, plus enough more to maintain 
the fertility of his land, our agriculture will decline. 
And thruout the corn belt there is the fear that we 
may have to go thru the experience of the farmers 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio and the eastern states follow- 
ing the Civil war, when the flood of cheap grains and 
meats which followed the opening of this great west- 
ern country simply smothered the eastern farmers, 
reduced immensely the price of their land, and com- 
pelled them to move west in large numbers. 


If the federal government and the daily press 
could only be made to see this whole situation, there 
would be a fair chance to work out of it. Really, 
it is a matter of greater importance to the nation 
as a whole than to the individual farmer, because 
the latter can take care of himself. But we have 
had no national agricultural policy. No one in au- 
thority has seemed able to visualize just what has 
happened and what is likely to happen to our agri- 
culture. So there is nothing left for the farmer to 
do but make a fight for prices that will enable him 
to maintain a sustaining agriculture, and, failing 
that, to look after Number One. 

The people connected with the federal govern- 
ment and the people of the cities should not make 
any mistake in this matter. They should get it out 
of their heads that this unrest among farmers is a 
menace to established government. The fact is that 
the farmers believe in established government, and 
love their country more deeply and will sacrifice 
more for it than any other class of people in the 
United States. 
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The Farmers’ Branch Line—The Motor Truck 


barn of Allan 
farmer of 


Fire destroyed the 
Detwilder, a prominent 
Audubon county, Iowa, Sunday 
night during the harvest season Mr. 
Detwilder found that he could secure 
a contractor at once t build a new 
structure if the could be 


one 


material 


placed on the building site That is 
where the trouble arose, as every 
horse and hand was needed in the har 
vest field Yet the barn had to be 
replaced, especially when the con 
tractor wa available After some 
deliberation, Mr. Detwilde1 yived the 
problem by purchasing a motor truclh 
and Tuesday orning iw tl first 
load « round mate il on hand, 
while t hary t field was the ene 
ol ti i lal a Vity 

) Ww ¢ add one 
mo! k to t ( 0 ead S 
fied t t ) 
The i W r road fre ly 
until .% hot August days, 
traveling t ty mile pe hour and 
hai g i 1000 pounds of building 
m } \ 1 made [rol the 
wa bed offered a meal for trans 
porting i I Llenslo tin 

Phe pel f Mr. Detwilder is 
but on: everal thousand that could 
be given in 1 d 1 lowa farmers 
And the are l re obtained in 
recount ears. The fir motor truck 
dates back le than twenty years 
and it was some time befo the farm- 
er included it in his equipment Its 
sudden development into a medium of 


long distance hauling of anything and 
everything under the sun, over 
ways that have not developed as rap- 
idly as it has, astounds us 

The field of the motor truck as a 
marketing aid is broadest in individ 
ual ownership To the small farmer 
with small odd shipments, the rural 
express makes its greatest appeal To 


high 


fairly 


the large farmer or the farmer with 
regular shipments, individual owner- 
ship makes the greatest appeal. That 


farmers are coming to realize the 


vaine of the motor truck, may be found 
in the fact that they rank highest 
thruout the United States, on the list 
of industries using trucks, with 78,798 
Manufacturers are second with 64,486 
(taken from a report of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company) 

“As an indication of what has really 
been accomplished in Iowa thru high 
way transportation by truck,” said H 
J. Metecali, secretary lowa highway 
transport committe “I have only to 
cite you to the fact that 225,000 hogs 
hav been hauled to tl packing 
houses of the state; 23,408 head of 
catiie and 61,402 head of sheep were 
also transported to the market by this 
means Had these = animal been 
hauied by rail, 6,250 cars would have 
been required or, approximately, 250 
trains would have been necessary to 
meet the transportation problem. The 


represented in haul- 
estimated at 


total road mileage 
ing these animals is 


2,513,210 This includes the return 
trips lowa truck owners and farmers 
agre that by the use of the motor 
truck the amount saved thru shrink 


losses in transac 
» cost of hauling, ir 


time lost in 


age and other 
tion alone paid t! 


respective of the man 
power.’ 

It is not an uncommon occurrence, 
if on the highways near any of the 
commercial centers, as Sioux City, Wa- 


terloo, Council Bluffs Des Moines, 
Davenport, Ottumwa, and many oth 
ers, to see trucks of all sizes carrying 


any material, not only live stock but 





A load of calves going to market. 


any of the farmer’s produce, and on 
the return trips they bring supplies 
from the stores. 

The dairy and poultry returns in- 
crease wjth the use of the truck. A 
prominent poultry man living some 
thirty miles from the city market re- 
lates his experience as follows: 
“When starting out in the business, I 
had to send my consignments by train. 
This was not altogether satisfactory, 

I couldn’t depend upon deliveries at 


the other end Further, the damage 
from breakage to eggs and _ fowls 
killed in handling ran a considerable 
item Every invoice would come back 
paid, but with reductions because of 
the damage in tran I never had 
the opportunity of checking t se up 
at the other end Service became 
poorer until I had to do something 
else, so I purchased a truck rhe 
first trip was made with a full load 
ot eggs and prir young stock. I 
made the round trip, about seventy 
miles, in four hours, delivering the 
consignment, which did not contain a 
cracked egg or broken neck. On the 


return trip I took supplies we needed.” 
The examples given, as stated be- 


fore, are taken at random from the 
lowa owners of trucks. These relate 
to where individuals have regular 
shipments and own their own trucks. 


The small farmer or irregular shipper 
presents another prablem 4 great 
deal of his perishable goods do not 
reach the market at all Herbert 
Hoover, former federal food adminis- 
trator, stated that 50 per cent of the 
perishable food produced in the United 
States never reaches a market No 











Haying is not a part of a truck’s regu 











There are, at the present time, more 
than 200 trucks operating in the state 
of Iowa, running on regular advertised 
schedules and hauling mere l to 
the farn and produce to cities. 
These trucks do not, however, haul 
any live stock. Revenue is being col- 
lected on more than 600 tons of 
freight a day, equivalent to a total 
yearly tonnage of 172,200 tons, or 
8.610 carloads (approximately 344 
trains). Mr. Metcalf states that each 
truck averages seventy miles, or a 
total daily mileage of 13,000 miles. 


According to the same report, trucks 
have traveled over the Iowa highways 














From orchard to market by the truck route 


wonder the farmer does not 
such goods in quantities 

A development of motor truck trans- 
portation that is daily receiving more 
attention from producers and_ con- 
sumers of foodstuff, is the rural motor 
express conceived during the war as 
an aid to the railroads, to expedite the 
movement of food commodities. The 
rural motor express has so well dem- 
onstrated its and value 
that it is one of the few war time ac- 


produce 


usefulness 


tivities that will be retained for peace 
days The motor truck express has 
developed from atmos nothing in 
1917 to where it now means the dif 
ference of a successful or unsuccess- 


small farmers 


ful year to the 





to the extent of 6.440.210 miles, haul- 


ing a combined tonnage of 244,000 
tons, equal to 14,860 train loads. In 
addition to this, must be considered 


the tonnage hauled and time saved by 
the 6,500 trucks owned by individual 
farmers, if one is to gain a knowledge 
of the part the truck is playing in 
lowa farming. 

The big place where the 
Winning in favor, is in its 
take the products at the 
to the place where they wil 
best price. Formerly 
hauled small loads to a local market, 
the truck is now hauling the same 
number of loads to the industrial cen- 


truck is 
ability to 
right time 
1 bring the 
where horses 











ters and pays well for the privilege. 
A report from the United States De- 
partment of Agricultu computed 
rom the cost in hauling in wagons 
and trucl from farm to hipping 
point veraged in 1918, is as follows, 
on two of our common products 
( to 
Prod 1auled— Wi: ick 
LOE. .c ¢oees ue ban ees $¢ $0.15 
Wi Seals oe eae eal eee 0 > 
From the figures used in « I 
ative costs on all mate s ed 
the trucks owned by individual f 1 
ers in lowa saved a total of $2,318,475 
over horse-drawn implements Time 
is also a valuable asset, and if it is 
assumed that the truck on the aver- 
age travels at but three times as fast 


as the horse-drawn vehicles, the ad- 
ditional saving in favor of the me- 
chanical road transport may be real- 
ized 

Taking up the prominent motor 











— wi — 
lar job, butit can help out if neces 


truck companies now in_ operation, 
we have the following: Mason City 
has one company with five trucks, 
They operate five routes, covering a 


total of 88 towns, 394 miles of high. 


way, with 1,876 farms adjoining the 
routes. Sioux City has one concem 
with fifty trucks, covering twelve 
routes within a radius of forty-five 
miles. Another concern has _ twelve 


trucks on five routes. During the 
first four months of business the two 
concerns hauled 26,000 hogs, 3,10 
sheep and 406 cattle to market 

A Dubuque concern is also operat. 
ing six trucks and will cover nine 
routes from that city. Also Leon, 
Charles City, Waterloo and Ottum- 
wa have truck routes in operation, 
pushed into activity by the commer. 
cial clubs or else by private capital 
The field is yet in its infancy and [ 
am sure we are safe in making the 
assertion that within the next ten 
years there will be a network of motor 
truck lines thruout the country owned 
and operated by the farmers them 
selves. 

In speaking of rural motor express 
routes in lowa, we must not overlook 
the trailer and some of the many uses 
to which it is being put. The trailer 
is designed to prevent the overloading 
of the truck. By putting four tons on 
a three-ton truck trouble may ensue, 

When placing more than the speck 
fied amount on the truck we strain 
both the frame and the motor. The 
motor is designed to overcome sd 
much friction between the tires and 
the road surface; thus by overloading 
the truck, this friction becomes it 
creased, while if part of the load were 
placed behind, the engine pulls more 
and pushes less. Hence, the practice 
of using a trailer can not be too 
highly recommended. 

Of course, another prime value of 
the trailer is its ability to take care 
of bulky loads, that take up more 
space than is available on the truck 
Crates of chickens, for instance; it 8 
impossible to pile these high enough 
to get a load by weight. Yet the big 
advantage is in relieving the motor 
strain to such an extent that ofted 
times the capacity is doubled. 

In some sections where the truck 
routes are highly developed, we find 
the truck coming into market with 
several small trailers. In this case 
the farmer will load his shipment for 
the day in a trailer and haul it to the 
gate, just as the dairyman places his 


cream can A motor truck will come 
along, the trailer will be attached tot 
and hauled to market. It will retum 
filled with merchandise for the farmet 


and the neighbors, should they not be 
shipping the same day. 





. * 
Evergreen Windbreak 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What kind of evergreen makes the 
quickest and best windbreak?” 
The Norway spruce is one of th 
quickest growing of the evergree®s, 
the same time makes a Vey 


which at ‘ 
fair windbreak, and it can be bougt 





fairly reasonably As is the gener 
rule with all quick-growing trees, the 
Norway spruce is not quite as 108% 


lived as some of the slower-growibs 
evergreens. However, it is just about 
as satisfactory for windbreak purpos® 
under ordinary farm conditions 4s any 
evergreen we know of. 
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Hogs and corn fed cattle is the combination on this Florence Nelson of Linn county, Missouri, got every A bird's eye view ofa feeding scene. Photo by Wm. 
farm. Photo by C. H. Fredell,. Montgomery kind of stock on the farm inside the barnyard Pennings of Sioux county, lowa. 
county, lowa. when she took this picture. 





= Winter Stock Feeding 


Prize Winning Photographs in the Contest 

















s looks like a first class cattle feeding establishment. Silos, ,ood buildings, a growthy 
vhite faces” and good camera work make it worthy of first prize. Agnes 
illy of Pocahontas county, lowa, is the photographer. 





Here is a “close up” of another lot. James Kearney of Calhoun 
county, lowa,is the photographer. 
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rs are probably on the other side of the barn in this picture. _The hogs occupy E. A. MeMiillin of Palo Alto county. Iowa. writes that these steers are 
1e center of the stage very acceptably, however. Photo by G. W. Lafstedt. the result of the application of the answers to the feeding 
Greene county. lowa questions he has sent us 
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is feeding time at our place,” writes R. E. Maske of Rock county, Wisconsin. Another Iowa scene from Calhoun county, 
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REAL ESTATE PROFITS AND THE INCOME TAX 


By J. O. CAMPBELL 


oan matter of computing profit on 
gales of real estate is one that per 
plexes many. A few suggestions along 


this line may clear up some points in 


quesiion, and assist any one to figure 
the proper income for tax purposes 

To begin with, no profit need be in- 
cluded which was accrued on land be- 
fore March 1, 1913, the date the in- 
come tax law first went into effect. 
If the land in question was purchased 
before this time, it is necessary to 
find a fair value for it on March l, 
1913. This may sometimes be accom- 
plished by comparative sales of simi- 
lar property located nearby and at or 
near that time. Again, if the owner 
received a bona fide offer at or near 
that time it gives a basis to work on. 
If neither of these methods are avail- 
able, then probably the best way is to 
get two parties who have a knowledge 
of land values to put a value on it 
and make an affidavit, signed and ac 
knowledged before a notary. This 
should be attached to the tax form. 

If the land was purchased after 
March 1, 1913, then the cost price gov- 
erns. 

Having once established.the cost or 
market value in 1913, to this may be 
added the cost of any improvements 
put on the place since 1913, in the way 
of buildings, fences, tile, ditches, etc. 
If a drainage tax has been paid this 
is added here as it has not been de- 
ducted previously as an expense. 
From this total cost of the property 
must be deducted any depreciation 
that has been deducted on previous in- 
come tax schedules on buildings, 
fences, tiles and drains, then the bal- 
ance is subtracted from the gross sell 
ing price of the farm, leaving the total 
net profit on the deal. 

For example, A buys a farm thirty 
years ago for $9,600. In 1915 he built 
a new barn costing $2,000, and in 1916 
he put in tile costing $1,000. He sold 
the tarm in 1919 for $48,000. It is es- 
tablished that on March 1, 1913, this 
jand was actually worth $175 per acre, 
or $28,000. In 1917, 1918 and 1919 the 
owner deducted depreciation amount- 
ing to $1,500 on his buildings, fences 
and drains. The profit on his deal is 
computed by adding the cost of the 
new building to the value of the farm 
in 1913, making $31,000. From this is 


depreciation already 


deducted the 
l saving $29,500. 


charged off of $1,500, 
This is subtracted from the _ selling 
price, leaving $18,500 as the total 
profit, or the amount that must be re 
ported for income tax purposes. 

The next big question is when to 
report this profit in the case of in- 
stallment sales involving deferred 
payments, and in contract sales. 

It is usually considered that where 
25 per cent or less of the purchase 
price down and the balance to be 
paid in several payments, 
may be considered an installment sale 
and the profit distributed over the 
time during which the payments are 
made. If, however, more than 25 per 
cent of the purchase price is paid 
down and a mortgage taken for the 
balance, then the transaction is closed 
and the profit must all be reported 
for the year in which the deal was 
closed. In reporting on an installment 
sale a proportional profit is reported 
on each installment as it is received. 
For example, on a $30,000 sale, sup- 
pose there is $10,000, or one-third of 
the total sale, as profit. When any 
payment is made then one-third of it 
must be reported as profit for the year 
in which it was received. The same 
holds true where a contract is given 
in 1919 for a transfer in 1920. The 
proportional profit of whatever 
amount is paid as earnest omney on 
the contract and must be reported 
as income for 1919. The collector’s 
office at Dubuque has made a local rul- 
ing that where a payment of earnest 
money on a contract is less than 
$1,000 it should be disregarded that 
year, and reported with the payments 
of the succeeding year. This is sim- 
ply a ruling from the local office and 


the case 


is only intended to simplify their 
work. 
This question of installment pay- 


ments is a very vital point in a large 
real estate deal. In the case men- 
tioned above, where the net profit on 
the sale of a farm was $18,500, if this 
were a closed deal and all the profit 
reported in one year, the tax would 
amount to $1,750 If it were an in- 
stallment sale and the total distrib- 
uted over five payments of $3,700 
profit in each, then the tax each year 


would be $68, or a total of $340 for the 
five years. Those who are closing 
up real estate transactions this year 
should bear this in mind, as it easily 
may make a difference of as much as 
$10 per acre in the net price received 
for the farm. 

When a person enters into a con- 
tract for the purchase of a farm, and 
sells the contract to a third party, or 
even back to the original owner be- 
fore the deal is closed, it has been 
ruled that each sale must be treated 
as a complete and separate transac- 
tion and the full amount of the profit 
reported on each deal. 

Where two parties trade farms with- 
out any definite consideration or value 
being given, it is necessary to estab- 
lish the actual value of the land, then 
each party must report the _ full 
amount of profit on the transaction, as 
derived by the method already given. 

Another matter that causes worry to 
a great many farmers is the case of 
public sales of farm personal property. 
The idea is prevalent in some locali- 
ties that the total receipts of a sale 
must be reported as income. This is 
an entirely wrong idea. The live 
stock, grain, hay and all farm products 
should be reported just the same as if 
sold at private sale, and as outlined 
in the previous article. If any has 
been purchased that, of course, can 
be deducted, too. The matter of ma- 
chinery and tools is treated quite sim- 
ilarly to real estate. From the cost is 
deducted any depreciation taken out in 
previous years, then this amount is 
taken from the selling price. In the 
ordinary farm sale very little if any 
profit would result in the sale of farm 
machinery. 

The law requires that a partnership 
shall file a return showing how its 
profits are made and where they are 
distributed, but leaves it to the indi- 
vidual receiving these profits to pay 
the tax. However, in the case of share 
renting, where the landlord and tenant 
each own half the stock and the prof- 
its are divided, it is not considered a 
partnership in the full sense of the 
word. The best method of procedure 
in this case is to fill out the 1040F 
form or farm schedule, as showing the 
entire income from the farm. This is 


divided by two and one-half, entereg 
on the 1040 or 1040A form as Ohe 
man’s income. It is well to write op 
the 1040F form the fact that only 
half is used and the name of the party 
to whom the other half goes. 


Every person who pays another per. 
son during the year the sum of $1 
or more for fixed or determined gains 
or profits, such as rent, salary or jp. 
terest, must file with the commis. 
sioner of internal revenue at Wasp. 
ington, D. C., form 1096, showing the 
amount of all such payments and a 
separate report on form 1099 for each 
such amount paid, showing name ang 
address of recipient and amount paig. 
It is just as essential to file these pe. 
ports as it is the income tax form, 
as a penalty can be levied for failure 
to do so. 

All of the forms mentioned can be 
had upon application to the collectors 
office. It is the intention of the de 
partment to mail a blank to all who 
filed last year, but it probably will be 
necessary to ask for the 1096 and 1099 
forms in order to get them. 


Where a man and wife each has a 
separate income the question arises 
as to whether they should file sepa. 
rately or together. It can be done 
either way, but it is advisable to file 
separate reports, remembering, hovw- 
ever, that only one personal exemp. 
tion of $2,000 can be taken for the 
man and wife. This can be deducted 
from either or $1,000 from each. It 
is well to file the two forms together 
to facilitate checking up. The aé¢ 
vantage of separate returns is that 
in case the combined income reaches 
over $4,000 and both filed as one, some 
would be taxable at 8 per cent, while 
if they filed separately each could 
have $4,000 before paying any 8 per 
cent tax. Likewise, the surtax might 
be avoided. 

It should be remembered that there 
are severe penalties for failing to file 
on time or for filing a willfully false 
or fraudulent return. It should also 
be remembered that congress, not the 
revenue department nor the local col- 
lector’s office, made this law, and it 
is the duty of everybody to obey it 
There are features about it that are 
not liked by all, but they are on the 
statutes and the collector should not 
be blamed for enforcing them. 


FIFTH ANNUAL POLLED HEREFORD WEEK 








Nineteen years ago Mr. Warren 
Gammon, of Des Moines, lowa, had a 
vision of Hereford cattle without 
horns. By making a thoro search of 
the Heretord herds of the country, 
he found four freak bulls and ten 
freak females, that were naturally 
polled, and from pure-bred Hereford 
parents. With these as a foundation, 
Mr. Gammon started the now wide- 
spread breed of Polled Herefords. AIl- 
tho only seven out of the ten freak 
cows were originally used by Mr. 
Gammon, from this foundation sprang 
a breed that is now known in every 
state in the union 

During the past week, the Ameri- 
ean Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation held its fifth annual meeting 
and sale in Des Moines Breeders 
from all sections of the country were 
present, and cattle were consigned 
from such distant states as Massa- 


sreeders’ 


chusetts, West Virginia, Virginia, Ok- 
lahoma, Colorado and Wyoming. The 
greater part of the representation was, 
of course, from the corn belt states. 





Members of American Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association at Des Moines Convention. 


Altho the selling did not start until 
Tuesday, February 3d, the banquet 
held the evening of February 2d drew 
a large number of enthusiastic breed- 
ers The 1918 banquet was far sur- 
passed in numbers, and it is probable 
that nearly two hundred and = fifty 
breeders were served The banquet 
was merely intended to be an informal 
“get-together” affair, and it served its 
purpose admirably A pleasant eve- 
ning was passed in renewing old 
friendships and making new ones. The 
informal talks which were given by 
breeders and friends of the breed 
were interesting and well appreciated. 

A striking feature of these meetings 
each year is the increasing number of 
breeders of Horned Herefords in at- 
tendance. This vear, the cattle for 
the first day’s sale wer®-selected by 
Marion Armentrout, of Botna, lowa, 
the breeder and feeder of the grand 
champion steer at the recent Interna- 
tional. Mr. Armentrout was very en- 
thusiastic over the cattle shown, and 
declared that he had never seen so 


much progress made by any breed in a 
similar time. The yearling and two- 
year-old heifers were _ particularly 
good, according to his statement. 

At the sale ring, when selling start- 
ed, was Mr. R. J. Kinzer, secretary 
of the American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, and Mr. O. Har- 
ris, a well Known breeder of the 
horned cattle, from Harris, Missouri. 

This emphasizes one of the strong- 
est reasons for the splendid success 
which the polled breeders have made. 
The spirit of codperation is essential 
in any group enterprise, and its value 
was clearly demonstrated by the 
Polled Hereford breeders. This 
group has never quarreled with the 
association of the horned breeders, 
and this strong feeling of mutual co- 
Operation has been one of the main 
factors in their success. 

As one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet said, the wife is 75 per cent of 
the business partnership for breeding 
pure-bréd live stock. That the Polled 
Hereford breeders believe this was 





s of 


shown by the large number of 
association members in attendance 
They seemed to take as much interest 
in the cattle as the men. 

The large number of prospective 
breeders present testified to the wide 
spread interest in these cattle. See 
retary B. O. Gammon /f§ authority for 
the statement that a very satisfactory 
percentage of the cattle offered for 
sale passed into the hands of me 
who have never before owned Polled 
Herefords. 

The number of new men in the 
breed will be largely increased in the 
future. At the annual meeting of the 
association it was decided to lay sP© 
cial emphasis on breed promotion 
work. The consignment sale held 2 
territory where the breed is being & 
troduced was selected as the most 
valuable medium for this work. A 
consignment sale to be held at Sprimé 
field, Mass., at the time of the Eastef 
States Exposition, was planned, and 
the second sale of the breed, to take 

(Concluded on page 532) 
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FARM AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


In one of the first announcements 
of the opening of the Washington of- 
fice of the National Grange, the ex- 
pression was used: 


poth in thought and distance from 
John Smith’s farm ‘down on _ the 
creek’ to the capital of the United 


States. I welcome the opportunity 
offered by Wallaces’ Farmer to bring 
a “close-up” on a few Washington 
matters to its readers. 

Washington is a maelstrom of con- 
flicting currents, cross currents, flot- 

m, jetsam and froth, with a deep- 
ng, irresistible river of national 










ru! 
life and unswerving Americanism 
sweeping underneath the whirlpool. 
Agriculture does not occupy a very 


conspicuous place on the surface of 
the turbulent waters, but functions 
strongly in the deeper current. Don’t 
make any mistake about this, and 
don’t think that efforts to disturb the 
surface add to agriculture’s influence. 
To use another figure—agriculture is 
one of the great foundation stones of 
the national structure. It doesn’t mat- 
ter greatly if a few new wreaths are 
added to, or taken from, the mural 
decorations. What does matter is un- 
dermining the foundation, boring the 
stone itself, or chipping out the ce- 
ment which holds agriculture and thr 
other adjacent stones together. 

I have not been in Washington long 
—twelve months to a day, when this 
is written—but in the Washington of- 
fice of the National Grange I have met 
real tarmers from practically every 
state in the United States; sincere, 
honest, earnest men here on business, 


} 


almost without exception, for the ben- 





efit of agriculture, almost without ex- 
cepti without definite selfish per- 
sonal interest. One thing I have 


noted of the men I have met which 
justifies the statements I am making 
here, real farmers think very closely 
along the same lines, believe nearly 
the same things, and act in accord- 
ance with the same economic princi- 
ples. When I find a proposition which 
runs counter to this general law I can 
say in advance that it is not proposed 
by a “real” farmer, and be assured 
that in nine cases out of ten the say- 
ing will be justified. “Real” farmers 
in Washington or in Iowa do not dif- 
fer greatly on basic principles under- 
lying railroad, or packer, or anti-se- 
dition legislation. They may differ 
on details. But farmers are individ- 
ualists They believe in and _ they 
ork at the theory of individual own- 
ership of property, private ownership 
trasted with government own- 





as col 


ership, governmental control of es- 
sential utilities to protect both pro- 
ducer and consumer, the soundness of 


the American democracy, and utter 
abhorrence of change thru force driv- 
kes, or class domination. Men 


ers, stl 








in Washington who say farmers be- 
lieve in government ownership and 
class control of railroads, or any other 
indust may speak for some farm- 


ersbut when the acid test is applied 
they prove to be not farmers them- 
selves but lobbyists who, like the Bib- 
lical ox, “knoweth their owners.” 
Farmers are interested in transpor- 


tation iegislation. The legislative 
game is played here according to the 
rules. Everybody interested gets all 
he can “in” or “out of” the bill. It 


Passes the senate in one form and the 

nh another and then it goes to 
conference and compromise. It is 
“some game.” When forces are equal 
the compromise is a fair one. When 
unequal one side gets the crusts. It 


h juse in 


happens that forces for and against 
the anti-strike provision in the rail- 
Toad bill are fairly equal, that the 


forces for and against compulsory re- 
Organization into strong systems on a 
fair basis of capitalization, and the 
forces for and against fixing the rate 
ol earnings are also equal. These are 





Still to be compromised. But there is 
an overwhelming force in favor of 
turning the roads back to private own- 
ership and operation, and against the 
Plumb or any other “soviet” plan, 
and all the cooked-up demonstrations 
and clever press agent stuff of the 
Plumb P] in League can’t camouflage 
this fact on which there is no compro- 
Mis sight. *The economics of the 


Situation are critical. New 
tock, more cars, better man- 
are needed. The sooner gov- 
it operation ceases and private 
hip starts rehabilitating these 





Tailroa 





“It is a long way, 


By A. M. 


essential factors in national prosper- 
ity, the better, always assuming an 
efficient government agency to con- 
trol in the public interest these cor- 
porations, which are creatives of the 
government and dependent upon its 
grant of corporate existence and emi- 
nent domain. If this can’t be done by 
private American enterprise and _ ini- 
tiative it can’t be done at all; 95 per 
cent of the members of congress unite 
with the real farmers in this belief. 


Then there is militarism. The mil- 
itary crowd—this now includes Secre- 
tary of War Baker, former pacifist— 
wants compulsory military training. 
Secretary Baker calls the proposed 
bill now in the senate providing for 
training under regular army officers 
of every male inhabitant at age 18, 
“the most perfect piece of army leg- 
islation ever drafted.’’ Not a farmer’s 
organization on record favors it. The 
fight is on. Agriculture’s interest in 
this is found in the statistics of the 
dratt, which show that considerably 


LOOMIS 


more than half the American Expe- 
ditionary Force came from the farms, 
altho less than one-third the people 
of this nation live on the farms. This 
bill will not pass. Neither political 
party dares enter the campaign bur- 
dened with it and the responsibility 


for its maintenance, estimated at a 
billion dollars a year. 
Proposed appropriations, made to 


the senate by Senator McCumber, to- 
tal over nine billion dollars. Rev- 
enues total about six billion. This 
means squeezing three billion or more 
out of the appropriations or a bond 
issue. Farmer interest is that of the 
largest direct tax paying class in the 
nation. It will take a tremendous 
drive for economy, and to put the na- 
tional government out of a lot of un- 
wise, unnecessary and duplicated lines 
of work to keep appropriations down. 
If farmer sentiment has its old-time 
potency a start will be made by cut- 
ting a billion out of railroad and ship- 
ping board administrations. Then get 





A Real Hog Cafeteria 














year. 
a heating plant with a boiler. 


to help themselves as they wish. 


to the mixing room. 


selves to anything they wish.” 





A View of the Cafeteria. 


Jacob B. Gripp, of Union county, Iowa, writes: 
the first real hog cafeteria in use, having used this system for about one 
Herewith are some views of the exterior of the building. 
All the water is heated and then put into 
large mixing vats with ground barley and other ground feeds. 
allowed to soak for about six hours, which makes it very fine feed, indeed. 
We pour it thru into large troughs, where our feeding hogs are allowed 
This is located at one end of the build- 
ing. In the other part are hog waterers, which we keep filled with fresh 
water all the time, and specially adapted self-feeders, two for shelled 
corn, one for tankage and one for slack. The shelled corn is automatically 
fed into the self-feeders from bins on the second floor of the building. 
As the feed is eaten from the self-feeder, the spout running from the 
shelled corn bin kéeps the feeder filled all the time. 
second story is storage for sack feed, two tight bins for ground feed, and 
running from these bins to the first floor are spouts which carry the feed 


“We feed quite a few carloads of hogs every year. 
farm now 175 hogs; at times we have a much greater number. 
is fenced into nine different hog-tight lots. 
stalls, large sleeping compartments, a 
In the summer we use red clover pasture for growing hogs. 
before, I am enclosing herewith a few pictures of various buildings. 
do not show the farm and buildings as well as a larger picture would. 
In all, this is in ideal hog farm, with a real hog cafeteria, not the kind 
that sets outside in the weather, but the kind that is floored, has plenty of 
room for a large bunch of hogs to go in out of the weather and help them- 





“We have possibly 
We have 


Then it is 


In another part of the 


We have on the 
Our farm 
We have plenty of individual 
waterworks system, scales, etc. 
As stated 
They 








The Cafeteria Managers With Some of Their Boarders. 














the war risk insurance down to brass 
tacks and about 25,000 superfluous 
clerks out of Washington. Then we 
will start in on the departments, start- 
ing with agriculture, to save the rest. 
It can, and must, be done. 

Senator Capper’s speech on Janu- 
ary 26th attacking “profiteering” by 
manufacturers attracted wide atten- 
tion. A Washington newspaper re- 
plied by saying this statement from 
the farmers would be received better 
if the impression did not prevail gen- 
erally that farmers were growing rich 
out of high prices for farm products, 
“junking their flivvers and buying 
high powered six-cylinder motor cars.” 
City people, especially in Washington 
and Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and 
New York, and New England, actually 
believe this. Statistics of the depart- 
ment of labor show that food prices to 
the consumer have increased since 
1914 by between 75 and 80 per cent, 
housing has increased 134 per cent, 
men’s clothing 140 per cent or more. 
Food is the cheapest thing a city 
dweller buys, and has increased less 
than wages in any organized trade or 
calling. Between what the consumer 
pays and what the farmer gets is the 
profiteering grocery man, wholesaler 
and receiver, the high-priced labor of 
clerk, deliveryman, teamster, freight 
handler and railroad worker, and the 
extra cost of freight. What little is 
left goes to the farmer. Truly, he is 
waxing fat. Incidentally, it interests 
farmers greatly to know that the sta- 
tistics from which they can get most 
assistance on this subject are to be 
found in the department of labor. 

No packer control bill has been re- 
ported as this is written. Clever gen- 
eralship by the packers killed the li- 
censing features of the Kenyon bill— 
not a difficult task—and by agreeing 
to a settlement with Attorney General 
Palmer, removed the antagonism of 
the wholesale grocers. The consum- 
ers have never been organized to seek 
protection from packer prices. Per- 
haps they need none. This leaves in 
the field against the packers only the 
producing live stock men—Goliath fac- 
ing a deserted David. However, the 
committee on agriculture promises a 
bil! providing for a live stock com- 
mission to exercise a vigorous control 
on all classes of the meat buying, 
slaughtering, packing and sale busi- 
ness, and for registration of all pack- 
ing concerns, and David may yet 
bring down his giant. The pity of the 
whole fight is that it is primarily in 
the consumers’ interest, and hardly a 
consumer organization is in the open 
for packer control. They prefer to 
boycott eggs and butter and milk. 

I have purposely left the matter of 
politics and presidential candidates 
till last. Of course the farmers have 
great interest in this subject and this 
interest is directed into as many lines 
as there are localities and personal 
preferences. However, there is an un- 
usually strong “ingathering of the 
clans” in the capital city this year, 
and fhere are some “close-ups” which 
can be described, but when describing 
them I will be conscious of a lack of 
perspective by reason of the very 
closeness of the point of view. 

Most of the candidates on the repub- 
lican ticket have already opened 
Washington headquarters. Press head- 
quarters here and the Washington 
newspapers have loads of press agent 
material, and some analysis of what 
is going on. The uncertainty as to 
what is in the abstruse mind of Pres- 
ident Wilson is delaying the open de- 
velopment of democratic candidacies, 
so less is said, and less known. 

The one presidential candidate that 
seems to meet universal disapproval 
among farmers is Herbert Hoover. 
Professor Atkeson, head of the Grange 
at Washington, says of him that in 
addition to not knowing what party 
he is in, he is the most objectionable 
candidate mentioned, and the most 
“vulnerable” to farmer voters. 

Governor Lowden’s boom comes 
here strongly supported from two 
widely, varying angles. The support 
from the farmer folk of Illinois and 


lowa is easily understandable. The 
support from party leaders, time 
worn warhorses of the G. O. P., is 


less understandable. The two mix in 
about equal proportions in what is 
heard generally in Washington about 
this successful Illinois governor. 
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lowa Farmers Denied Right to Vaccinate 


Iowa farmers are wondering if the 
state veterinarian outranks the legis- 
lature. They have reason for this cu- 
riosity, for there is an act on the 
statute books of the state which has 
been virtually annulled by the action 
of this state official. 

That act reads: “And no person 
shall use any portion of virulent blood 
or virus from cholera infected hogs 





not buy virus without having a per- 
mit; he can not use it without a per- 
mit; and there are no permits in ex- 
istence in the state of Iowa today. 
This unwarranted condition of af- 
fairs can not properly be laid at the 
door of the commission of animal 
health as a whole. Last summer the 
commission met, discussed the situa- 
tion, agreed to suggestions of state 
college officials on the method of han- 





were insufficient in numbers and skill 
to cover the field. In this emergency, 
county agents began vaccinating hogs 
and instructing farmers in the work. 
By this avowedly emergency work, 2 
great many hogs were saved and the 
live stock interests of the state well 
served. Veterinarian opposition, how- 
ever, was sufficient to introduce, tho 
not to pass, a bill in the legislature 
forbidding farmers to use serum or 


tory. This is the theory that the 
of Iowa has used for several \ 
Examinations have been given at 
Ames under the direction of exp: 
enced veterinarians and permits 
granted according to the results 
This year applications have come in 
steadily to Ames for such examina 
tion. These applications were referred 
to the state veterinarian. He sug 
gested that the college prepare th: 
ual tests. 





unless he has received special instruc- dling the matter, and turned the entire virus. They were more successful in 
tions in reference to such use of viru- permit proposition over to Dr. Wall, forcing the closing of the state serum Accordingly, on January 27t} a 
lent blood or virus which is satisfac- state veterinarian, as the executive plant. Following this, serum prices to group of farmers took the usual course 
tory to the commission of animal head of the commission. The details farmers went out of sight until the and examination at Ames. The men 
health and said commission has issued of the permit granting policy were left Farm Bureaus of the state bought were observed and required to take ( 
a permit to such person, which permit to him. serum direct from the plant for the a written examination. The exam. 
shall be issued by such commission of So far no policy has been formu- use of all county associations and in ination papers have been forwarded to i 
animal health to any person showing lated, unless a habit of delay and pro- addition started the state plant up to Dr. Wall. 
by examination or otherwise, under’ crastination can be called a_ policy. provide a threat of competition to What action will be taken on these } 
such rules as the commisgion may No permits have been issued since profiteering companies. papers is hard to predict. Dr. Wall t 
adopt that he has received instruc- this work was given into the hands of In Iowa the situation has been dif- vas not at Ames on the day of the P 
tion in the use of such virus as to the state veterinarian. It seems to be ferent. The county agent has always test. He has nothing to base his judg. t 
make him qualified safely to use the a matter of doubt as to when any per- been perfectly willing to leave profes- ment upon except the written papers I 
same. * * *” mits will be issued. sional work to the veterinarian In- Of course in work of this kind, per- j 
The purpose of the act is plain; its This permit policy is a definite part dividual farmers, however, have very sonal inspection of the candidate is I 
instructions to the commission of ani- of lowa’s method of fighting swine dis- often felt that it would be well, as a far more reliable than any paper. This 
mal health and to its head, the state ease. It was inaugurated at a time precaution, to have the power to vac personal inspection was not made 
veterinarian, are mandatory Yet when hog cholera was extremely se-  cinate in emergencies when the serv- Perhaps these papers will merely be c 
these instructions are not being car vere in this state, and put into effect ices of a veterinarian could not be added to the list of two hundred now a 
ried out. over the protests of some veterina- easily secured. In a few cases farm- awaiting renewals of their permits n 
This regulatory work was trans rians. Since that time, there has been ers with a natural bent toward this Perhaps the policy of delay is to g 
ferred from the school of veterinary steady effort to get the farmer out of type of work have been anxious to tniue indefinitely. Dr. Wall’s own re. fr 
science to the commission of animal this sort of activity, even tho he is handle all vaccination on their own marks tend to bear out this the: bi 
health last July. Since then no pet qualified to do the work, and leave a farms at their own convenience. “T don’t like to monkey with this WwW 
mits have been issued. The permits tree field for the professional This it is not too much to say that this permit business,” he said recently. “ 
which were in existence terminated aim seems now to have been accom- desire of the farmer to be prepared haven’t issued any so far, and | t ir 
with the close of 1919. plished. for emergencies comes very near be- like the idea of doing it. le 
At present, then, in spite of pro- This conflict between the veterina- ing a natural right. No regulation can “And anyway,” he added, “tl! S a 
visions of the act to the contrary, rian, who wants all the possibile per- justly prevent a man from trying to’ no hurry about it. The farmers t s1 
and in spite of the fact that farmers  quisites of his trade, and the farmer, put out a fire in his barn by his own need them till the spring crop of pigs Ww 
have applied for renewals of their per- who wants the disease kept down, has efforts. He will, of course, put in 2 comes on.” al 
mits or for examinations to prove been noted in all corn belt states. call for help from better equipped And yet the law states “* * * es 
their right to have them, no farmer in Perhaps Nebraska offers as good an fire fighters. Certainly, tho, he is en- permit shall be issued by such fi 
the state of Iowa can legally adminis example as any of this sort of war- titled to work his own bucket brigade mission of animal health to any 
ter hog cholera virus to his hogs fare. if no help is available or until it ar- son showing by examination or other if 
If he has cholera in his herd, the During the hog cholera, in the early rives. wise * * * that he has received pI 
farmer can call in a veterinarian. If days of the use of virus and serum, the In the same way, it is eminently instruction in the use of virus as to fi 
the veterinarian is out of town or busy veterinarians of Nebraska _ failed to logical and just that a farmer be per- make him qualified safely to use same it 
on other cases, the farmer can pos cope with the situation in two ways mitted to prove his care and skill in * = or 
sess his soul in patience and bury his They were slow to use the new virus’ handling virus and to receive a permit But perhaps the legislature didn’t 


hogs. This is all he can do. He can 


and serum method of cure and they 


for its use in case his work is satisfac- 


mean it. 


Farm Bureau Stops Sale of Stock Yards Scales 


The live stock shipping associations, 
backed by the Farm Bureaus, have 
won a decided victory in one phase of 
the continual struggle with the local 
buyer and his business associates. The 
sale of stock yards scales to local 


stock scales at Fonda. These stock 
Coverdale, states: “Your letter of 
January 17th, with regard to sale of 


stock scales at Fonda. These stock 
scales have been sold to ————— in 
accordance with practice of this and 








Our Farm Bureau Policy. 


other railroads to dispose of stock 
scales.” 

With this statement of policy and 
statements covering the discrimina- 
tions practiced by the new owners of 
the scales, J. R. Howard, president of 
the Iowa and the American Farm Bu- 








buyers has been stopped by order of ‘ : “sige 
the railroad administration. : a nag ae ag ter to peoreg ¢ 
To farmers who have not been sub- >, x se ©: ’ on and took the matter up with the ar 
et to the eGhaspence of ewaer Our Farm Bureau Department will be a railroad administration. There he . 
ship of scales by local buyers, this service bureau to the organized farmers of the found that the policy of sale of stock wh 
may not seem as important an event middle-west. It is our aim to give a complete yards gy me been urged on the cal 
Sie FS ggpeniaer ner vasa ‘ ‘ ne cas . : . Q s as s s e& na 
= it a - Bhs — —o and efficient news service of the Farm Bureau SS ae rol ong ig Bt: ag Meroe = 
along the line o 1e inois Central, 7 . a ea ia 8 ‘ . a ae Bk or) Spos ; 
nee thinisee have enmpesteneed movement. We will cover the conventions of. Permission had been granted for the 
the exasperating delays, the high and meetings of state and national officers and the sale, and local railroad officials : 
charges for service and the thousand tell our readers of the work they are doing. had been careful to see that sales were “2 
annoyances that are contrived when News of county organizations will be featured. made only to the “right” men. 
a local buyer owns the scales at the Men who have done important work in farm- The climax of the work came 4 
railroad stock yards and has the ship- oo ements will bets sht bef ; or few days ago when the following : ( 
ping association men at his mercy. CARLN. KENNEDY €!S movements will be brought before our read- gram was received at state headquar- . 
This selling of scales has been going ers so that everyone may know them. ters of the Farm Bureau: : 
on for some time to the increasing dis- Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer realize that one of the impor- “Railroad sale stock yards scales t 
may of farmers along the road. It tant problems of the Farm Bureau is to see that the plans and stopped. Howard.” . - 
Was recognized at once as a direct ¢ The value of this service to the n 


blow at the live stock shipping asso- 


work of the organization be given proper publicity so that every- 
one may know in what respect their interests are being repre- 


farmers of the country is hard to e* 


ciation movement. The farmers re- KNOW timate. If the ‘Yinois Central had ope 
sented it and took steps to show that sented. This is the reason why I consented to join Wallaces’ managed to follow out this policy and P< 
Seaseup of f ead gee pp eee Farmer to specialize in this type of service, and that is the reason local buyers all along their lines had e 
é ers e é rote é . De s en: , = -oopera- 

- Gand cake din eatetien 2 why the Polk County Bureau has released me to take up this been thus enabled to crush coopera en 

war fund to fight the practice and sii: Wihenilis tine ’ tive shipping association competition, ; 
promised that money would be forth- wor - arch first. sf there can be no doubt but that other eff 
coming until the matter was settled We solicit the cooperation of every member and officer of roads would have been persuaded 10 gre: 
Pan tae. _ the Farm Bureau in making this page, your page. We trust that follow the same system. With the mat 
e e we ‘arn sures “i- ° ° : . re i ‘ 2 € stock I 

Fag eee ee ee you will see that we are correctly informed on important events local buyer in charge of all stock 

eration took up the fight, the first i pr ° . 2 yards scales, sometimes even in pos : 
step taken was to secure from Mr. plans and policies of your local organizations, as well as the session of pens and chutes adjacent, lee 
Aishton, regional director of railroads, county, state and national organizations. the activities of shipping associations * 
stateme > ai . : = \ > : e . = at 
~heapen oe genes this aeresge At Some phases of the Farm Bureau work will be dealt with in could have been hampered to a tre per 

St = “y ywever, ¢ > r - . . - . . ° " 

re perenedatetehd g iag tg Madera an editorial manner. Our aim will be the discussion of problems mendous degree. : Ror 
ocal superintendent of the Illinois —— Scone oes hh: . This much is prevented. What re Eo\ 
Central, stationed at Fort Dodee, in a broad, constructive way which we hope will strengthen the siete to be deeb tn te Geviee 6 gov 
proved that one road at least was fol- work and make it more effective. We shall hope to make this method of forcing the return to the St 
lowing a definite policy in selling the Farm Bureau Department a real help to Farm Bureau organiza- railroads of the scales already soi. end 
alos > : . : - 4 : . - 11 he PSS¢ 
ponies tions, county, state and national. CARL N. KENNEDY. The solution of this problem will > cust 


one of the next tasks of the Farm bu fairs 
reau men of the state. ing 


This letter, addressed to Secretary 
January 17th, with regard to sale of 
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NEWS OF THE FARM BUREAUS 


Farmers at Washington 


The executive heads of six large 
national farmers’ organizations in con- 
ference at Washington last week draft- 
ed a memorial to congress protesting 

cainst government ownership of rail- 
roads, universal military training, and 
indiscriminate strikes. It favors col- 
lective bargaining and condemns prof- 
jiteering, asserting that this would end 
with the lifting of wartime regula- 
tions and the restoration of the laws 
ipply and demand. 

e executives were W. I. Drum- 
Oklahoma, chairman board of 









g rnors, International Farm Con- 
gress; J. H. Howard, president Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; T. C. 


\tkeson, Washingtoin, representative 
National Grange; R. F. Bower, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union; O. G. Smith, 
os € sident Farmers’ National Congress, 
= D. Miller, National Milk Pro- 
duc ‘s’ Federation. 

Other organizations represented at 
the conference were the State Farm 
Bureau Federations of Indiana, Ver- 
mo New Jersey and West Virginia; 
the state Granges of Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, and New Jersey; 
the American Cotton Association, the 
Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, W ash- 
ington, and Virginia, and the Dairy- 
men’s League of New York. 

The memorial reads: 

The right to cease work individually or 
collectively, for adequate reasons, is un- 
able. But the practice of indiscrimi- 
nate striking, for trivial causes, and re- 
gardless of distress or damage caused, is 
indefensible. No right exists to compel 
men to strike, or to prevent others from 
working. Neither does the right to strike 
or cease work in unison extend to those 
in federal, state and municipal service. 

To attempt to thwart natural economic 
laws by legislation is useless. The law 
of supply and demand should have full 
sway. Government price-fixing interferes 
with the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, and disturbs the equilibrium 
established by such laws. If a price so 
fixed is higher than that fixed by supply 

i demand, it is unjust to the consumer; 
‘ it is unjust to the produecr. 

ov are therefore opposed to government 
price-fixing, and insist that if the state 
fixes the price of any essential commod- 
ity ,it should at the same time fix prices 
all other essential commodities. The 
lication of price fixing in an effort 
ice the cost of living has militated 

inst the producer without giving the 
anticipated relief to the consumer, and 
thus resulted in the reduction in the pro- 
duction of wheat, pork and other farm 
products, so that a serious shortage of food 
in 1920 is threatened. 

To compel any group of citizens to sell 
their products in a regulated market and 
to buy their supplies and necessities in an 
unregulated market is an unjust and dan- 
gerous discrimination, 

It is only in the safeguarding and pro- 
tection of every right of private property 

hi _there ean be perpetuated the full 
measure of individual initiative and emu- 
lation upon which a democracy is based 
and by which its future is assured. 

We condemn in unmeasured terms those 
ignoring the distress their actions 

and unmindful of the danger sig- 
hat are only too apparent, continue 
to. exact excessive profits in dealing in 











































the essities of life. The purchasing 
pul tself is largely to blame for the 
existing high prices and high cost of liv- 
fr eason of its unchecked orgy of 
useless and senseless buying. 

W vor the greatest possible degree 
of of il publicity, not only regarding 
the cost of producing farm products, but 


also the cost of producing, manufacturing, 


ing and selling, wholesale and re- 
t commodities, to the end that the 
cor ng public may be able to deter- 
mi » are the profiteers. 

vernment ownership or continued 
Ope of railroads is most emphatical- 
ly o ed. It is against good public pol- 
icy : principles of sound American- 
ism., are convinced that any possible 
emer ealling for such operation has 
pas at its continuance is costly, in- 
eft nd inadvisable. We urge con- 
eres expedite the enactment of legis- 
lat oviding for the proper reorganiza- 
tior equipment and control of the rail- 
r ler private ownership, tRat this 
lee be as plain as possible, and 
br as few restrictions and compli- 
cati S will properly protect the su- 
per nterest of the public in the opera- 
tior railroads. We are opposed to a 
Bo nt guarantee of dividends or a 
Bovernment subsidy. 

Strict economy in public expenditures 
for a lepartments of the government is 
pense nuial, as is the cutting out of such 
Customs in the transaction of public af- 
fairs as add expense and delay in render- 
ing eff 


‘eient service, and the discontinu- 


ance of all departments or employes that 
are not rendering efficient service. 

We urge such amendments of laws, both 
state and federal, as will restore to farm- 
ers the clear right of collectively market- 
ing their products, in accordance with the 
principle of the Capper-Hersman bill now 
pending in congress. 

We are opposed to compulsory military 
training and a large standing army in 
time of peace. 





O’Brien County, lowa—Three hun- 
dred farmers attended the annual 
meeting of the O’Brien County Farm 
Bureau. Henry C. Wallace, editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and Murl McDon- 
ald, leader of Farm Bureaus, were out- 
side speakers. It was an enthusiastic 
meeting. County Agent Yockey re- 
ported about 1,800 members. Ninety- 
five per cent of the farmers who were 
solicited joined. O’Brien county was 
one of the first counties in the state 
to adopt the township form of organ- 
ization. County Agent Yockey is re- 
signing to take up farming in Wood- 
bury county. 





Farm Bureau Work in Christian 
County, Illinois—In 1918, Christian 
county had 384 Farm Bureau mem- 
bers. On January 20, 1920, 1,597 mem- 


bers were enrolled, which shows a tre- 
mendous growth. The work which 
was done covered a wide range. Com- 


munities were organized and commit- 
tees appointed. Farm visits and farm 
surveys were made, while branch of- 
fices were established and many per- 
sonal letters were written and con- 
sultations given. Many demonstra- 
tions were held, including dairy feed- 
ing, soil and crop auto tour, lime- 
stone demonstrations, a visit to the 
University of Illinois experiment sta- 
tion; demonstration of grain grading; 
a breeding show at the farmers’ insti- 
tute, and an exhibition of the different 
varities and types of corn. An ex- 
tensive publicity campaign was un- 
dertaken, many articles, news letters 
and circulars being written. Soil im- 
provement was undertaken and given 
considerable impetus. There was a 
great increase in the use of lime, 3,645 
tons being used, altho considerably 
more was ordered. Drainage systems 
were planned by the advisor. Care- 
ful attention was given the various 
crops, the use of alfalfa, clover, soy 
beans, Turkey Red wheat being advo- 
cated. Careful selection of seed corn 
also came in for its share of atten- 
tion. Three breed associations were 
formed, sales being held and practi- 
cally all of the animals being sold 


within the county. These organiza- 
tions are educating the farmers to the 
use of pure-breds. A wool pool was 
talked of, which resulted in increasing 
the price from 2 cents to 17 cents, in 
spite of the fact that no pool was 
formed. Help was given in working 
out building systems, and a number 
were started off correctly on a cost 
keeping system. Two farmers’ coép- 
erative elevators have been organized 
by the Farm Bureau and it is thought 
that these will increase the grain 
price that the farmer will receive from 
1 cent to 5 cents more. The Chris- 
tian County Farm Bureau will con- 
sider all public questions from an un- 
biased, honest, non-partisan point of 
view. 





Farm Bureau Helps Install Drainage 
System—The Gage covnty, Nebraska, 
Farm Bureau, coédperating with the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, has 
installed a drainage systme in Ne- 
briska, which reclaims about twenty 
acres of land and which makes pass- 
able a road that has long given trou- 
ble. An eight-inch tile was extended 
thru a hill between two catch basins, 
and in less than three days the lake 
was dry for the first time in years. 
What was done here may be done in 
many places thruout the middle west, 
and to encourage this the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
issued farmers’ bulletin 254, which 
may be obtained from the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture. 





Fifteen States Ratify National Con- 
stitution—Ratification of the constitu- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is proceeding so rapidly 
that it now appears likely that almost 
all organized states will be represent- 
ed at the meeting in Chicago in 
March. At present the following fif- 
teen states have taken this action: 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, 
Nebraska, New York, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Georgia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, California, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. 





Farm Bureau in Jefferson County, 


lowa, Holds Domonstrations— The 
Farm Bureau in Jefferson county, 
Iowa, held a series of orchard and 


poultry demonstrations in the county. 
At these meetings practical demon- 
strations were given in pruning trees 
and the subject of spraying was dis- 
cussed. In 1919 trees that were 
sprayed produced two and one-half 
times as much as'- unsprayed trees. 
The care and attention that should be 


given poultry was also discussed. In 
structions were given on how to con- 
struct a satisfactory hen house and 
how to feed for egg production, and 
also how to select the highest produe 
ing hens. 








Codperation in Clarke County, lowa 
—There are now three shipping asso- 
ciations in Clarke County; Iowa. The 
Murray Farm Bureau Liye Stock Ship- 
ping Association and the Woodburn 
Live Stock Shipping Association were 
recently formed, following a farm 
management short course. It is 
thought that these shipping associa- 
tions will prove beneficial to the coun- 
ty, inasmuch as they have proven 
practical thruout the state. Lewis 
Evans, Pearl Henderson, William 
Dewey, Ralph Fenn and BE. V. Cone 
were elected temporary directors of 
the Murray Farm Bureau Live Stock 





Shipping Association, while C. H. 
Crist, Roy Barger, M. Ewoldsen, E. C. 
Carson and Dewey Hootman were 


elected directors of the 
Live Stock Shipping 
H. Crist was 
Ewoldsen, 
Barger, 


Woodburn 
Association. C, 
elected president, M. 
vice-president, and Roy 
princes nea onabantes 

Kane County, ieee Community 
Meetings—The folks of Kane county, 
Illinois, will have a number of com- 
munity meetings during February. 
The farm advisor, together with four 
members of the Farm Improvement 
Association from each community, is 
working hard to arrange an attractive 
entertainment. The members will 
have an opportunity at these meetings 
to make suggestions as to ways the 
association can be of benefit to the 
community. Good speakers on sub- 
jects of particular interest to the 
community where the meeting is held 
will be provided. The members of the 
association in attendance will be 
asked to elect a permanent commit- 
tee whose duty it will be to look after 
the interests of the Farm Improve- 
ment Association in their respective 
communities, and to assist the asso- 
ciation with the work undertaken in 
each community. 





Calhoun County, lowa—The Farm 
Bureau in Calhoun county _ started 
February 9th to “get 1,500 members 
or bust.” Seven organizers were set 
at work on the township campaign. 
Two meetings a day were held in each 
township. At the beginning of this 
last drive Calhoun county had poe 
members. They will make the 1,500 
all right. At a meeting of the county 
directors four men were hired to as- 
sist the Farm Bureau members in that 
county make out their income tax re- 
ports. 


Wool Prices on the Farm and at Boston 


Corn belt sheep men have always 
had a suspicion that there was too 
wide a spread between wool prices on 
the farm and wool prices at Boston. 
However, the Boston wool market has 
always seemed a vague, far-away 
thing, where confusing terms were 
used to describe wool, such as cloth- 
ing wool, combing wool, quarter-blood 
wool, etc. Some people went so far 
as to say, “What do they mean by 
calling my wool quarter-blood wool? 
I have pure-bred Shropshires.” 

Since corn belt farmers have begun 
to ship their wool coéperatively, they 
have learned a lot of things about the 
physical conditions surrounding the 
wool trade. They have learned that 
wool ordinarily shrinks about 3 per 
cent from the time it leaves the farm 
until it reaches the Boston market. 
They have learned that 2 or 3 cents a 
pound is necessary to cover storage, 
interest on the investment, etc. And 
they have learned that even after all 
these legitimate charges are paid, it is 
still possible for a farmers’ coopera- 
tive organization, provided it does 
business in a common sense manner, 
to save several cents a pound to its 
members. The _ old-fashioned local 
wool buyer had the item of market 
risk to consider, and in order to pro- 
tect himself effectively in the business 
of buying wool, he felt it necessary to 
allow 3 or 4 cents a pound for market 
risk, or profit, as the case might be. 

The accompanying chart maps out 
the course of wool prices on the Bos- 
ton market and on Iowa farms in the 
fall of the year since 1910. It will be 
noted that before the war it Was cus- 
tomary for quarter-blood wool at Bos- 


ton to sell for about 6% cents a pound 
more than wool on Iowa farms. Of 
this 64% cents, the middleman prob- 
ably used 1% cents to cover or 
insurance, commission, etec., .6 of a 
cent to cover shrinkage, and % cent 
to cover railroad charges and miscel- 


laneous, making a total of about 2% 
cents. It would seem that previous to 


the war, the local wool buyer had 
about 4 cents a pound leeway in the 
form either of profit or protection 
against market risks. Since the war, 
the middleman’s charges have about 
doubled. It now costs 2% to 3 cents 
a pound for’ storage, commission 
charges, insurance, etc., 1% cents a 
pound for shrinkage, and about .7 of a 
cent a pound for railroad charges and 
miscellaneous, making a total of 4% 
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Price of Wool Per Pound on lowa Farms 
and at Boston. 


to 5 cents a pound under present cone 
ditions, as compared with about 2% 
cents a pound before the war. The 
spread between Iowa farm prices and 
Boston prices, however, has increased 
from an average of about 6% cents 
a pound to about 16 cents a pound. 
It would seem, therefore, that where- 
as the local wool buyer before the war 
had about 4 cents a pound leeway to 
protect himself against market risk or 
to give him a profit, he now has about 
11 cents a pound. 

The price history would indicate 
that there is a very real chance for 
farmers’ codperative wool organiza- 
tions to perform an economic service. 
As a matter of fact, many of the 
farmers who shipped their wool thru 
the codperative associations this past 
year received 5 or 6 cents a pound 
more for it than would have been paid 
them by the local wool dealers last 
May. The only disadvantage has been 
the necessity of waiting several 
months for the money. Undoubtedly 
the various farmers’ coéperative wool 
associations will make mistakes which 
will deeply grieve certain of the mem- 
bers. In years of a sharply declining 
market, it is possible that the farmers 
who ship wool thru the association 
may even lose money. But one year 
with another, the margin is so great 
between farm prices and Boston prices 
that the codperative association is al- 
most sure to give satisfaction, pro 
vided it is run at all reasonably. It 
would seem that within two or three 
years codperative associations should 
be able to reduce the differential be 
tween farm wool prices and @Boston 
prices to not more than 12 cents @ 
pound. 
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The National Tractor Show | 
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Kansas City, Missouri, will be the 
scene of the most important exhibi- 
tion of power farming equipment held 
this year, when the doors open for the 


Fifth National Tractor Show, the week 
of February 16th. The 1919 show was 
@ wonderful success and in many | 
Ways exceeded expectations, yet ac- 
cording to statistics, the 1920 will be 
Wery nearly twice as large. One hun- 
dred eighty thousand square feet of 
flooor space have been alloted for ex 
hibition purposes. 

This is primarily a dealers’ 
and offers rare opportunities. 
will be tractors, tractor 
and supplies, tractor-drawn imple 
ments, including plows, discs, har- 
rows, drags, ditchers, motor cultiva- 
tors, and a number of new machines 
that have never before been exhibited 
This will give the dealers ample op 
portunity to study the game from all 
angles and pick out new lines if he 
cares to. At any rate, the tractor and 
power farming world will be open to 
inspection and approval. 

Another group will be comprised of 
belt power machines. Nothing will be 
shown which can not be hitched up to 
a tractor of some type or description 
Grain separators, ensilage cutters, 
wood saws, feed grinders and elevators | 
will all bid for attention. | 

This show has the approval of the 
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There 


accessories 


tractor and thresher department of 
the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association and also the Sociéty of 
‘Automotive Engineers. The decora- | 


‘tions which are being worked out are | 
of the most elaborate nature; the lo- 
cal Kansas City clubs are putting their 
power behind it, and everything points | 
to a most successful and important 
exhibition of a complete line of power 
farining equipment 


E. R. Silliman Dead 
The many friends of E. R. Silliman 


among the stock breeders of the west 
will deeply regret to learn of his death, 


on Thursday of last week. 

Mr. Silliman had been a_ sufferer 
from diabetes for a number of years, 
but would never give up, working 
many times when he was not fit to 
work. Accompanied by his wife. he 


sanitarium in 
became uncon- 


way to a 
when he 


Was on the 
Wisconsin 


scious as the train neared Chicago 
He was taken to a hospital and died 
shortly thereafter 

Mr. Silliman is survived by his 
wife, who has always been of great 
help to him in his work; also by his 


sisters 


mother, two brothers and three 


He was a comparatively young man 
not having reached the age of fifty 
For twenty years he has been a 
breeder of Short-horn cattle, having 


one of the good herds in central lowa 
His work as a breeder of good Short 
horns, well qualified him for the po 
sition of field representative of the 
‘American Short-horn Breeders’ As 


sociation and enabled him to rende1 
the breeders of Short-horns in Iowa 
valuable service. 


He will be missed by the Short-horn 
breeders of not only Iowa, but of other 
states, and by many friends among 
the other beef breeds. We know that 
‘we speak for the breeders of Iowa, in 
extending to Mrs. Silliman deepest 
sympathy in her bereavement. 





Molasses Experiments at the 
lowa Station 


The Iowa station this year is feed- 
ing six lots of steers on different 
amounts of cane and beet molasses 


One lot of steers is getting a stand 


ard corn belt ration of shelled corn, 
oil meal, silage, and a little alfalfa 
hay The other lots are getting prac 
tically the same ration, except that 


they are also getting varving amounts 
of beet and cane molass¢ For in 
tance, one lot is getting on: 
cane molasses, another lot three 
pounds, and another lot five pounds 
In like manner, one lot is getting 
pound of beet molasses, another thre 
pounds, and another five pounds \t 


pound of 


one | 


> 


the end of sixty days, no very marked 
differences between the various lots 
had developed The lot getting five 
pounds of beet molasses day had | 





made average daily gains of just about | 
four pounds during the first sixty 
days, and the lot getting no molasses 
at all stood second, with gains almost 
as good T are indications 
that when sses may be bought 
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Efficient Farm Haulage Equipment 
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The Magazine 
“TRUCK 
TRANSPOR.- 
TATION” is 
free to all inter- 
ested. Write 
Dept. WF. 


Selden Truck 
Corporation 


Rochester, N. Y. 


vr 
' 








7PHE diversified products and materials to be transported on the 
farm make essential a haulage unit designed with farm demands 
well understood. 


The body must be designed to carry all loads efficiently. The truck 


must be built to carry the varied loads over roads of all conditions. 


The All-Purpose Farm Body mounted on a Selden Truck provides 
easily arranged combinations for the most economical haulage or 
machinery, hay, grain, produce, fruit, livestock, fertilizer and all 
other products. 

“In-Built Quality” keeps the Selden Motor Truck always on the 


job—-giving satisfaction under all conditions. 


Literature completely describing this body and truck will be 
mailed with no obligation on your part. 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


See the Selden Exhibit at the Des Moines Auto Show 


FLETCHER TRUCK COMPANY 


1119 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 







145, 245, 345, 5 Tons 
All Worm Drive 


Ship by Truck 
—SELDEN Truck 








somewhat cheaper than corn pound for 
pound, it may be an economical steer 
feed. There seems to be no definite 
ground as yet for preferring beet mo- 
lasses to cane molasses. The 
will be marketed some time in March, 
at which time more definite figures 
will be available. 


steers 





Potash From Germany 


Potash shipments from Germany to 


the United States have just begun. A 
ship from Hamburg recently unloaded 
3,000 tons of potash at Philadelphia 
This is said to be the first German 
potash to reach the United States in 
several years. Germany produces the 
only cheap potash in the world, and 
since German potash has been off the 
market, this product has been selling 
at five to ten times the pre-war price 
Now that the United States can buy $19 
worth of German money with $1 of 
American money t would seem that 
there should be a rapid fall in potash 


prices 





lowar Oats 


Any of our lowa readers who wish 
to experiment with lowar oats should 
send a check for $4 to the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Experiment Asso- 
ciation at Ames This will pay for 
three bushels, together with sacks. In 
order to get the new variety of oats 








j 


college, it is 
sign an agreement to test them in 
comparison with the home variety. 
Last year the lIowar oats, as an aver- 
age of fifty-two tests, outyielded the 
Iowa 103, with which it was compared, 


from the necessary to 


by five and one-quarter bushels per 
acre. The lIowar is three or four 
inches taller than the lowa 103, and 
four or five days later. Like the 103, 


it is a white oats, and many people be- 


lieve that it is the coming variety of 
the corn belt Those of our readers 
who wish to experiment with the 
lowar should apply to the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Experiment Associa- 
tion at Ames at once, as the supply 


of seed is limited. 


Soy Beans for Seed 





Any of our Iowa readers who are es- 
pecially interested in growing soy 
beans for seed should send to pec 
retary of the iment 
Association a t details 
of an experiment which involves 
growing the Manchu and Black Eve 
brow varieties The college will fur- 
nish one bushel of improved strains 
of the Manchu and Black Eyebrow 
varieties for $8. But in order to get 
this seed it is necessary to grow the 
crop for seed production, the hope 
being that in this way enough seed 
of these improved varieties will be 
on hand next year so that every one 
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in lowa who wants to grow soy beans 


can get the right sort. 


Write the Sec- 


retary of the Agricultural Experiment 


Association, 
information. 


Ames, Iowa, for further 





Permanent Pasture Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T have a field of twenty-four acres 
of winter 


down 


to 


wheat which I want to get 
blue 


grass pasture. WI! 


would be the best mixture of grasses 


to use* 


ture 
We 

seed 

spring 


pounds 


on 


Can 
within 
suggest 
each 
mixture of 
alfalfa, 
two pounds scarified 


vel Live 


pounds 


suggest 


the 
red 
priced 


pasture 


swee 


purposes, 
t clover are splendid substitut 


pounds 
blue 
including 
mixture, except for the fact tha 
clo®Wer 
this 


I get a blue grass pas 
two years?” 
that our correspond 
acre of wheat n 
about tl 
pounds als 
white sweet 
timothy, and t 
We would 
red clove! 


t 


two 


2rass 
some 
exceedingly high 
and moreover 
alfalfa, alsike 


is so 


year, 


By seeding a mixture of this kind, ou! 


corre 


grass 


spondent 
tor 

however, 

carry more animals per acre than b! 


several 
have a 


> 


not get much blue 
years. He will 
pasture which will 


‘a 


will 


grass, and the only disadvantage will 
be the danger of bloating when the 
animals are first turned on, especially 


during 


wet 


weather. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Corn-fed steers declined very rapidly 
in price during January. However, the 
profit and loss situation is better than 
last month, owing to the fact that the 
steers going to market now have been 
fattened on considerably cheaper corn. 

During the six months extending 
from July, 1919, to January, 1920, No. 2 
Chicago corn averaged $1.58 per bush- 
el. As the average of ten years, it has 
required the value of 62 bushels of 
such corn to convert the feeder weigh- 

1,000 pounds in July into a 1,300- 


pound fat steer for the January mar- 
ket. This past July, 1,000-pound steers 
cost $101.50. The total cost of a 1,300- 
pound steer finished in January was 
about $199.50. The actual selling price 
in January was about $14 a hundred, 
or $182 for a 1,300-pound fat steer. The 
loss for January was about $17 per 
head. We do not look for any great 
change in the profit-and-loss situation 
until some time in April, May or early 
June, when there is a chance that the 
steer chart will again show a profit. 
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Hog Profits 


Hogs in January, 1920, sold for an 
average of about $15 per hundred, or 
$1.20 higher than in December. The 
corn that went into these hogs aver- 
aged $1.566 per bushel on a Chicago 
No. 2 basis. As a ten-year average, 
hogs have sold in the month of Janu- 
ary for a price per hundred equivalent 
to 11 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 11 bushels gives $17.23 as the corn 


and Losses 


actual price was $15, or there was a 
loss of $2.23 per hundred in January 
of 1920. 

The actual hog situation is not quite 
as bad as this $2.23 loss would indi- 
cate, inasmuch as Chicago corn values 
this year do not reflect corn values on 
the farm quite as accurately as usual, 
because of a car shortage. Unquestion- 
ably, however, the average man is not 
making as much money as usual this 
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Youll Have to Hustle 
It’s going to be garden making time before you know it, 
and if you intend to have any garden this year itistime § 
for you to be getting busy. First thing you know it will be a pretty day, 
grass getting green, maple buds swelling, hens singing in the yard, and 
you with no garden seed ready. 

You'll do some tall hustling then, dig out the old seed can, find § 
nothing there worth planting, run to the store and buy whatever they 
happen to have left, stuff that has been kicking around the country no 
knowing how long. 

You know what sort of garden you'll have then. And it will serve 
you right too. A garden, like anything else must be planned and pre- 
& pared for in advance, and the main thing, next to good soil, is good fresh 
: seed of the right varieties. 

Iam really better at gardening than letter writing, but I'll be glad to 
help you any way I can with your garden plans, and help you chose the 
tight varieties for your soil and climate, 


My Seed Catalog 

It’s really a garden book; more to help you make garden than to sell 
seeds. I try to answer the very questions you would be asking in letters. 
I have tried to tell you the real truth about seeds and varieties and soils 
and fertilizers and so on, without any more hot air and exageration than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Of course there are lots of catalogs, you probably have a house full 
ofthem already. Some good, some tiresome and some pretty windy. But 
I would like to have you see mine, J believe you would like it, and find 
it rather restful. 


Seed Sense Free 


For several years I have been printing a little seed and garden magazine free 
for my customers, partly just for the fun of it, partly because I can be of real help, 
and to get acquainted and make them acquainted with us and our business, 

It is full of garden gossip and nonsense, and picturesofmy kids and yours. 
And the spotted pigs, and the latest prices ofclover seed and everything under 
the sun but politics and war news. 3 will send you a free copy with the catalog if 
you wantit. § think you would enjoy it. 


But All Joking Aside 


It is time to make garden, and I believe Ican do you some good inthe seed 
line. We have all kinds of seeds and plants and seed corn and grass seed and 
about anything you want. Advice, such as it is, is free, also samples of anything 
you ere interested in and the catalog and Seed Sense are, of course, free too. Write 
forthem. There's plenty of time if you hurry. 
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To: Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandeah, Ia. 


Please send me your catalog and Seed 
Sense, free, also samples of 
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price of hogs in January of 1920. The | winter on the feeding of corn to hogs. 10 
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win | PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 

biel ' | Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
FOR BETTER CROPS 
$14° Loss * Cut tf Your Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 
ate ‘ = THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
5p : 
| | 
| oe 500-lb. Separator for 
Sale Ends 
a urin 
Feb. 29th $ wi Thi 
AR is Sale 
be og Sattley Separators are rapid, easy 
pa : reight to clean and get all the cream. A 
Germination of Grass Seed Alfalfa Questions Only sturdy base eliminates vibration. 
A European agricultural paper gives An Iowa correspondent writes: Made in our own factory and sold under 

a unt of rather extensive experi- “How long will alfalfa bacteria live our guarantee of “Satisfaction or your 

ments with the germination of grass | OVer in the soil? Regardless of seed Nearest You money back.” 

8 It was f 4 thet timoth sed cost, what kind of alfalfa would be Shipped from Chicago, nalpe a 

‘ was foun at timothy seed | your first choice? What would be | Miiferse,N.Deks This is but one of the 2,000 Bargains in 
noist at a temperature of 68 de- | your second choice? This is for seed- Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; our 100-page Sale Book. Fill your 


After 
there was no further germi- 
Orchard grass gave similar re- 
) timothy, but was just a little 
Blue grass was slower yet, 
lower than any other grass, 
t the seeds germinating within 
ten days, but some of them re- 


zerminated in four days. 


ten davs 








ype aS much as twenty-eight days. 
a te fourteen varieties of grasses 
> sredeeey nted with, none of them ger- 
minate 


aan d after they had been kept at a 
co perature of 68 degrees under moist 
ons for as long as twenty-eight 
a Most of them germinated after 
ey had been under these conditions 
Within four to ten days. 





ing on rich ground in southeastern 


Iowa.” 

Once soil is inoculated with alfalfa 
bacteria, the inoculation will continue 
for several years, at least for three or 
four years, and probably longer. 

Under Iowa conditions, Grimm al- 
falfa is decidedly our first choice. 
Grimm alfalfa yields just as much ora 
little more than ordinary alfalfa, and 
is decidedly hardier. Moreover, it 
stands pasturing better. Our second 
choice would be ordinary alfalfa as 
grown in the Dakotas. Ordinary al- 
falfa as grown in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, is almost, but not quite, so good. 



















present needs—anticipate your 
future requirements now. 

time is short—this sale ends Feb- 
ruary 29th. If you haven’t a copy 
of this Sale Book send for one at 


"pie? \ once. 
ae? 


If you want this 500-pound 
Separator send check, money 
order or draft for $58.75 and 
it will be shipped at once 


neapolis,Minn.;Kansas 
City,.Mo., Des Moines, 
lowa; Oklahoma City, . 
Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa. § 
Portland, Ore.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Binder Twine! 
Yes we have it. 
Write for our 






ice list from the warehouse nearest 
oe y> you. Send your order to Dept. 
Big JF-33, Chicago or Kansas City. 
Sav- 
ings 
here too! 





- Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 











Notes of the Breeds 











Hogs for South America—Represent 


atives of the National Swine Grow 
ers’ Association have recently had a 


ll and H. 


returned 


conference with David Harrs 
P. Morgan, who have recently 
from a live stock and 
spection trip to South American 
countries, including Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile. They |! 

United States in June, 1919, to make 


agricultural in- 


ft 


the 


™ 


this investigation for the I iu of 
Markets and are soon to get out pub- 
lications giving in detail the condi- 
tions as they found them. The Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ A ciation has 
foi me time been contemplating tak- 
ing a view herd to South America and 
has appointed a committee ce isting 
of R. J. Evans, W. M. McFadden and 
Fred H. Moore to invest te the feas- 
ibility of such a proposition and to 
have charge of the undertaking if it 
seemed feasible. The conference 
which they had with the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Markets and 
oth , indicated that there is a very 
bright outlook for the future develop- 
ment of the swine trade, particularly 


in Argentina, Uruguay and _ Brazil. 
The general agricultural development 
in Argentina and Uruguay ns to be 
much more advantageous for an un- 
dertaking of this kind than it is in 
Brazil, and it seems very evident that 
swine development is going to follow 
the heels of their agri 





very closely on f 

cultural development. The South 
American countries have some very 
excellent packing plants. Plants are 
now being operated in Argentina, at 
La Plata and Bue ir in Uru 
guay near Montevideo; and in Brazil 
at Sao Paulo, Rio Grande, jonet 
and Santa Anna. Therefore the op 
portunities for live stock promotion 
are just the reverse what they wert 
years ago in the Unite State We 


t the packing 
countries 
without 


had the live stock withou 
plants; in South American 
they have the packing plants 
an adequate supply of improved 
Swine improvement in South Ame 
cau countries has not kept apace with 
sheep and cattle improvement. Those 
countries, however, are in a receptive 
mood for the United States bred hogs 
Our hogs can go into the South Amer 
ican countries without encountering 
climatic conditions unlike those which 
we have at home. Attention is being 
directed towards the improvement of 
live stock by the various governments 
For instance, Brazil has had for about 
three years, a law providing for the 
refund of freight on recorded live 
stock imported into Brazil. This is 
only one of the indications of the de 
sire and recognition of their needs for 
a better class of stock. Not over 10 
per cent of the hogs in the South 
American countries are improved. For 
these and other reasons the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, thru its 
special committee, in codperatioa with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, is making plans for taking 
a view herd, composed of fifty or 
sixty head and made up of different 
breeds, to the International show at 
Palermo, a suburb of Buenos Aires, 
held under the auspices of the Socie- 
dad Rural Argentina, with headquar- 
ters at Buenos Aires, and at the show 
following it at Rosario. The hogs 
will have to be shipped in May, in 
order to reach Argentina in sufficient 
time to go thru the thirty-day quaran- 
tine period and get in shape for exhi- 
bition Detailed plans for the view 
herd will be announced later. 





hor 


lowa Men Pay Long Price for Hog— 


It is reported that two lowa breeders 
of Wapello county purchased Chief's 
Best, a Spotted Poland China hog, for 
$35.000. This hog was purchased at 
an Indiana sale, and the price is said 
te be a new record. 

Use of Pure-Bred Cows Increasing 
in Bull Associations—Pure-bred cows 
in bull association herds have in- 
creased 249 per cent since 1918 In 
1918 the number of cows owned by 
members of bull associations was 10,- 


248, of which 597, or 5.5 per cent, were 
pure-breds, while in 1919 the total 
number of cows was 18,244, of which 


2,086, or 11.43 per cent, were pure- 
breds. The bull associations are prov- 


ing to be a great help to the small 
breeder, this fact being shown by the 
increase in associations from 44 in 
1918 to 78 in 1919. 
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For All-Year-Round Baking Comfort, 


Convenience and Economy— 
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in your kitchen. 


fashioned cupboard. 
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In winter you'll find the Leonard an ex- 
cellent heater and areal fuelsaver. It utilizes 
every heat unit—begins to heat the moment 
the fire is lighted—dquicker thana gas range. 


Don’t Stoop — Save Your Strength and “Keep Sweet” 


You'll find in the Leonard those qualities you 
have always wanted and needed — more genuine 
common-sense comforts and economies than you 
ever supposed could be built into a single range. 


There’s a world of satisfaction in owning this 
handsome range that ‘‘takes the AKE out of bake.”’ 
No stooping—no backaches—no rush of heat into 
your face when you open the oven door. 


all the facts. 
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HIS popular Leonard Hi-Oven Farm Range, with its shoulder-high 
| oven, is the most remarkable saver of time, fuel and labor you can place 
It’s a beauty — intensely practical—as far superior to the 
ordinary low oven range as is the modern kitchen cabinet to the old- 





It’s a range you have needed for years. 


Write for our interesting free booklet — it gives you 
Your name on a post card will bring it. 


LEONARD HI-OVEN RANGE COMPANY : 


In summer you can keep your kitchen 
comfortably cool with the Leonard Hi-Oven 
because it enables you to do your baking and 
cooking so quickly ; no continuous fire needed. 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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“The Old Stove Master™ 


I’m right at it again, Friend, 
hammering down the cost 
of stoves and furnaces with 
my wholesale direct-to-you from 
my factory prices. 
Write —Get My Book 


Mirs. __ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A Kalamazesd 


Trade Mark 
Reg 


Direct to You" 
For Sale—!70 Acres Extra Good Land 


Good house, large barn and outbuildings, bog tight 
fence; 10 acres fine fall wheat; including all farm 


stored 





tools. Old folks retiring; $200 per acre, $1000 March 
1, balance time. For Remt—280-200 acres farm 
land: 80 acres blue grass pasture McINTIRE 


BOS., 1432 E. Twelfth St, Des Moines. lowa, 





ANEW HOT BE D_Patented 


Costs less then Five Cents a day to operate, has control of heat and moisture. Standard size, 


eapabie of starting 40,000 plants. 


circular 


Costs less than a manure hotbed. 
THE BROKEN BOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Sure and reliable, guaranteed. Send for 
i Broken Bow, eb. 





HARNER’S HOUSEHOLD 
— = REPAIR METAL —= 


Repairs All Metals That 
Can Be Heated 


. breaks, or holes fn all Kinds of kitche 
l red by heating t ist 
held Repair Metal 








Farm, 220 Acres 


825,000 P 

One-half mile from village of Truxton, N. Y., 08 
railroad; rich agricultural section; near large cities 
and best markets. Farm in high state of cultivation 
produces certified seed potatoes, large crops of cab 
bage, corn, hay and grain Soil, gravel loam, the 
best for these crops Tractor used successfully 
Fine buildings in good repair. Good running watet 
from never falling springs. State road thru « 

of farm, R. F. D. and telephone. This farm ts one o 
the best in this section and has been in the famiy 






s Ho , 
g utensil is ready for use. for three generations. Reason for selling, I have to 
‘ ‘ much land to work satisfactorily. Write owner 
3 Sticks 25¢ a 
E.C. HARNER MFS.CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. | Truxton, Cortland Co.. " New York 








prey proposals will be received by the 
City Clerk of the City of Galesburg, Ill., 
until 5 o'clock p.m. Monday, March 1, 
1920, for 1 Uncle Jim Road Leveler in good 
condition, WM. M. BOUTELLE, City Clerk 


160 ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


Located in northeast corner Missouri, Knox county, 
near Knox City; well improved; country, good 
roads, good schools, fine community; good 7-room 
house, 2 good barns, outbuildings, plenty water, tele- 
phone, mail, scales, woven wire fencing. Possession 
any time. Priced to sell—¢i30 per acre. No trade, but 
terms, A. PETTIT, Citizens Bank, Knox City, Mo, 

JOR SALE—20 A. farm, no better in Nebraska. 

685.00 per A. Two sec. ideal ranch land, contigu- 
ous, On R. F. D., close fn, all improved. C. H. Cass, 
Arnold, Nebraska. 





























FOR SALE BY OWNER. 
80 acres, al! tillable, level, very productive. 1 ea 
on graveled road to Hammond, 4 miles to Baldwin 


Wisconsin, + mile to good school, also to state road @ 
St. Paul (33 miles). RR. F. D., two creamery routes 
A pure bred stock community. Good ren ted 
house, new basement barn with water, machine 
shed, granary, tine pasture, orchard and fruit_ I 
bought this for a home but wife's health ts poor. Will 
sell at land value prices. $11,000, good terms, spring 





possession. C. C. Sargent. Hammond, Wisconsin 


$5000 Down Secures 
230-Acre Farm, with 


11 horses, 24 cows, bull, wagons, harness, hay losdef, 
grain binder, corn binder, manure spreader 
engine, full list machinery and implements. 150 scres 
in fields producing heavy crops; 80 acres in Ww? 
land and fine pasture for 50 head; 150 apple trees 
other fruit. 8-room house, large stock barn, si!o, Doé. 
poultry houses, other buildings. To settle at onc? 
owner makes low price, $13,500 for everything. ©s47 
terms. Detafls Catalog Bargains 23 States; Copy 
free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 B Marquet? 
Building, Chicago, 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


If Europe is really on the verge of 
upheaval the hog price drop which 
started last week may be warranted. 
Personally we believe that the drop in 


foreign exchange was strategic and 
designed to synchronize with the re- 
lease of cars to carry an excessive 
amount of farm products to market in 
February. In spite of the fact that 
tur nental supply and demand con- 
ditions warrant much higher hog 
pri we anticipate weakness in the 
nog market for a month or so. Prices 
should rise very rapidly after the mid- 
die of March. 


The following table gives data as to 
tage of ten-year average for re- 


pe reen . 

ceipt s and prices as they have pre- 
yailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: 


(Figures show per cent of aver — 
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an | 
ae 
}sjz | 8 
| & |gs| 2 
| & |e!) w 
6 lal 6 
me. © UO Be os ccan 117 123 199 
ie EE: ea 146 146 194 
Wen. 20 to Se <s.. 5% 163 | 165 190 
85 102 188 
108 122 196 
105 | 120 197 
37 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.| 111 | 123 199 
April 4 to 11 ...... 123 | 121 | 203 
Amil 11 to. 18:...... | 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... } 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2..| 119 | 126 210 
May 2-10 9 ssn |} 129 | 139 | 212 
Mey 910 FB cecanex | 134 | 130 209 
May 16 to 28 ....... 1 127 | 119 | 212 
er 23 10: Be a ccen<:0 1 137 | 184] 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 | 210 
aus: 6 tO: 30 ics | 125 | 131 208 
mes. 13 f0°20. i562 f 165 | 131 | 212 
fae 20 AG’ Be a sewn 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 218 
eee 3) 10> Bs 6 65 sisi 120 116 224 
July 10 to Be eh Ses 149 | 139 222 
J | ae 92 | 105 218 
J : ree 104 | 108 222 
Au ey eae 78 87 206 
Au t6 24 ..5. 75 85 210 
Au 1-9 ate 92 102 185 
Au to 28 115 | 112 185 
Au to Sept. 41 127 | 158 72 
N CRP 130 | 116 170 
Se ore 90 99 159 
__ Deer 101 93 163 
Oct. 2 138 | 101 155 
ee 103 | 101 149 
Me. cseies 94 | 138 144 
ee ae 114 106 141 
=: Re errs 83 84 137 
to Nov. 6 112 94 150 
| eee 120 99 153 
eee 118 101 150 
BE bare. e 120 101 14 
Dec. 4 112 105 14 
A Sree 122 | 100 13 
BS vite see 105 | 106 14 
BM cots 132 149 14 
Jan. 1 117 107 14 
ree 122 | 125 15 
A Ae 133 126 15 
eee 116 | 122 15 
‘ | ee 118 124 15 
Jan. 29 to Feb. 5....! 76] 98 149 
ensuing week the ten-year 


erag is been 188,479 hogs at Chi- 
ig0, 997,700 hogs at the eleven mar- 
t a price of $10.23. If we figure 
asis of 120 per cent of the 
average for receipts, we get 
“\.ivo at Chicago and 717,240 at the 
feven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $16.37 as 





the answer. 





Fair Prices for Good Seed 


We notice that the DeKalb County 
Agricultural Association early in Feb- 
Tuary was quoting red clover at 57 


pound, 
lfalfa, 


alsike clover, 57 
45 cents; timothy, 14 
rape, 15 cents, and mammoth 
cents. This seed, especially 
tON is of the very highest qual- 
The point which we wish to im- 


press 





+)... Poa the minds of our readers is 
meh fey attempt to buy seed very 
~~ Cheaper than the prices here 
quoted, they 


Which . are likely to get seed 
~ nea ntains a large amount of nox- 
is ni eeds or other impurities. There 
“die” hing more expensive than 

Pb’ grass seed, 


“1 Ste OTS CI ~1 bo 




















Sing These Old 
Time Songs Again 


Everybody in the family 
will enjoy these songs, They bring 
back old memories to all. Here 
are a few out of a big list In our 
new book. Just mail the coupos 
below for this book, free. 


Just a Song at Twlight 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Juanita 

Old Oaken Bucket 

Silver Threads Among the Gold 
In the Glosming 


© 1920, G. D. Co, 


Gulbransen “ Pedal-Touch” 


GULBRANSEN ‘“‘pedal-touch’’ is satisfyingly different 


from that of the ordinary player-piano. You will 
notice it before you have made a dozen pedal strokes. 
The Gulbransen pedals feel firm yet move easily. You 
do not have to push hard or pedal fast. 


The ‘ ‘pedal-touch’’ of a player-piano is important—as 
important as ‘‘key-touch’’ to a hand pianist. Because, 
to the player-pianist, the pedals are the “‘keys’’ through 
which he produces expression. 


Gulbransen “‘ 


permits 


If the ‘‘nedal-touch’’ is sti it resists too much; it forces 
you to push hard. The reverse—a mushy ‘‘pedal-touch’’ 
—resists too little; the pedals die away under your feet. 
You are forced to pedal fast just to keep the instru- 
ment playing. 


by the “‘ 


for our free book ‘ 
So, either stiff or mushy ‘‘pedal-touch’’ will make you bransen.’’ 


work hard — take the fun 


To Gulbransen Owners 


The right way to treat a fine 
player-pianois to have it tuned, 
regulated and the tubes cleaned 
out every six months, at least. 


Are you keeping your fine in- 
strument fine ? 





Gulbransen Trade Mark 





out of playing—and give you little opportunity for expres- 
sion, Thatis why much player music sounds mechanical. 


pedal-touch’’ 
—well, just exquisite! You pedal as the music requires 
— gently or firmly — always teisurely, always relaxed, 
enjoying the music. 


That is why Gulbransen owners play so well — with 
so much expression. 
it — invites it. 
tone of the Gulbransen helps give spirit to the music. 


You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play it well. 
Just try one at our dealer’s store. 
Baby at the Pedals’’— actually playing the 
Gulbransen—in his window. And send coupon below 


and the fun you can have. 


Nationally Priced 


Three models, all playable, bythand or by roll, ot 
sold at the same prices to everybody, every- o 
where in the U.S., freight and war tax ? ev. “co7.99" 
paid. Price branded in the back of 
each instrument at the factory. 


White House Model, $725 Country Seat 
Model, $625, Suburban Model, $550 o” 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 800 No, Sawyer Ave., Chicago re etatiss 0 se os 


Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


Our new book containing 
More than $0 pages tells of the fun 
you can have with the Gulbransen 
Player-Piano. 


Every kind of song you 
ever heard of, even songs in foreign 
languages, are listed. The best 
dance music of ail kinds and ages 
ts interestingly described. 


Send us the coupon helow 
with your name and address and 
get a free copy of this acw book. 


is easy, responsive, natural 


They have the instrument which 
And the rich, full, resonant 


You can locate him 





‘Good Times With Your Gul- o 


Tells all about the music available oo 
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Get Your 

















Right now is the time to look Mamrmaren gene 

in your copy of our Annual MON, =", ; 

Sale Book and anticipate your ani = / 

needs for two or three months. Ri Pri 

If you haven’t a copy borrow Wi A a 

your neighbor’s, or send us al iis 

your name and address at 7] 

once. To get these low prices ARELL Wwonttemnr irre 

your order must be mailed on Sa ihe Shares a 

or before - Esse 
So 


February 29th Sieg see 


\ONLG. G6 Cry EROS ie 
=n “i Wear ~ Pomrians, ons. i 
a ion Guaranteed or your M0 i 
Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore, 





KODAKER S— Your money back if we 

fail to convince you 
that our enlarging and finishing of films excel what 
you are now getting. You can’t lose. It's worth a 
trial. Your next film and 25c and we will surprise 
you. Better do it now. Moreau’s Kodak Finishing 


Capable Energetic Young Man 


wishes position on modern up-to-date farm. State 
your proposition in firet letter. LOUIS E. HAR. 
MAN, Russeliville, BR. 1, Ohic. 


AGRICULTURAL 
Limestone 


Direct From Quarry To You 


Biggest crops can be produced by applying 


KILN DRIED 
Pulverized Limestone 


This is not ordinary limestone—it is ground finer 
than any limestone heretofore sold for agricultural 
purposes and the immediate results and profits from 
its use will astonish you. Laboratory tests show 
exceptionally high percentage of carbonates and 
superior quality for general farm use as It is 


KILN DRIED 


it can be taken from car and used in any season. 

ye own our quarries, grinders and kilns and 
specialize in agricultural limestone of guaranteed 
quality. Get our prizes. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CO. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, tt ea 


(Sh 


right i Ly eid. 





enxoun Disc) | 


Don't take itapart. Geta 
E-ZWAY 










ge in 20 minutes with an 
Biss Siva dharpener. 


Fits apy disc—Quickly. onsiy 
used —{Guaranteed t 
— S teaameunted 














Service (Established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave., 
inn, 


Minneapolis, M Please mention this paper when writing. 








Please mention thie paper when writing. 
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nvited to contribute 


Poultry raisers are ! 


their experience to this department. 
poultry will be cheerful d 


THE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 
y answered. 








How Long to Cool 


No definite time can be given for 
cooling eggs during incubation. This is 
because the egg has different degrees 
of heat in itself as incubation pro- 
ceeds, and the temperature of the 


room varies from day to day. 








The hen will brood her eggs closely 
during the first five day then as she 
feels the eggs developing animal heat 
unde her breast she stays away 
longer when she gets off to feed. 
‘The hen that sits too closely thru the 
hi itch is usually out ¢ condition. 

jither that or she knows that the eggs 
lack vitality and hi: not the heat 
they hould have Close brooding 
never has given us our best hatches 

The effect of cooling is two-fold It 
ive the tonic ot a change of air to 
the embryo, for by cooling, the con 

nts of the egg contract, thus draw- 
ing tresh air thru the pores of the 
shell, and it makes the shell more brit- 
tle and thus more easily broken by 
the imprisoned chick. Eggs that have 
been forgotten and left out for hours 
have yet hatched a few chicks; these 
are ually very strong 

We practice cooling till the egg 
feels cool when applied to the cheek 
just below the eye Cooling should 
not be done in a draft draft of air 
over warm eggs dries them out too 
much 

We prefer to cool before turning. 
Possibly this is a notion, but it seems 
to us that the embryo is more relaxed 
at 103 than when the egg has cooled 
somewhat, and hence that there is 
more danger from inadvertent rough 
usage. 


The door of the incubator should be 


closed while the eggs are out. When 
the hen goes back to her eggs, her 
temperature is an incubating temper- 
ature. The thermometer will drop 
when the cooled eggs are returned, 
but if the heat is there, the eggs will 


soon be warmed up 

When there seems to be difficulty in 
keeping the heat up after the sixth 
day, there are usually a large per cent 
ef infertile eggs in the machine. 


The Importance of Nutrition 





A poultry breeder writes: 

“IT have a cockerel that had a sick 
spell when quite young, due to poor 
feeding. I was called away by illness, 
and the hand fed the chickens musty 
grain. This bird is a beauty, but a 
little undersized. Do you think this 
sick spell will affect his breeding qual- 
ities?” 

We know the results of good feed 
are transmited to the offspring in the 


constitution and 
We have 


results of 


form of a vigorous 
large powers of assimilation 
no reason to think that the 
poor feeding and the consequent weak- 
ening of vitality will not also be trans 


mitted. This is true of humans 

Miss Jane Addams, in a talk before 
a Des Moines audience concerning the 
effec on the coming generation of 
children in the warring countries, of 
the lack of food during the years of 
the war. said that doctors were about 
evenly divided in their views Some 
said the children would nev over 
come this semi-starvation: that their 
vitality was weakened for life. Others 
said that the children, by a process of 
super-feeding such as is given to pa 
tients with tuberculosis would over- 
come it. Mis Addams said there were 
places where the food supply was lim 


ited, and among the children, mothers 
had to choose which were to be fed 
The same children must be fed each 
day, for if one came one day and an 
other the next, all wouk tarve 

whereas, one meal per child per day 


would keep life in him until help could 
come 

Miss Addams’ opinion was plainly 
that the damage was irreparable. She 
told of watching experiments made by 
& scientist with tadpoles and frogs 
One bottle of tadpoles was all but 
starved; another was abundantly fed 
When they developed into frogs, the 


life- 
were full of 


starved group developed into dull, 

less creatures; the others 

life and vigor 
Every poultry that 


breeder knows 





(ee 


chickens never make up what they 
lose during the developing period. It 
is like climbing a hill in company 
with others, let one slip back, the oth- 
ers are always ahead. If we can’t feel 
able to feed the young stock well, to 
give them all the warmth and fresh air 
and attention they need, well 
plenty of food from the time they 


as 


are 


as 


hatched—and the parent bird before 
we would better reduce our numbers to 
what we are willing to give the best of 
care to. 

It rarely happens that large flocks 
make as good an egg record as small 
flocks, or their yvoung as quick a 
growth Because the small flock gets 
better care, the wants of the individual 
are catered to. 

If we had an extra good male, and 
wanted to reproduce his kind, we 
would mate him with one or two fe- 
males and mark the chicks from this 
mating. sy careful feeding, his young 
might come back to his first vigor, but 
we would not depend for a season’s 
mating on a bird that had at any time 
been seriously sick Every sickness 


leaves its mark. The breeding season 
is short at the best. We want things 
as nearly right as possible before risk- 
ing our succ 


sess. 


In Cold Weather 


When the weather turns unusually 
cold, increase the evening feed. Chick 
ens should always go to bed with a 
full crop, but the extra cold weather 
ealls for a richer ration. Corn is the 
best of all cold weather feeds. The 


chickens should get their evening meal 
in time to fill the crop despite crowd- 
ing and shoving of their mates. Leave 
feed before them till the last fowl 
stops eating and goes contentedly to 
roost. 
If the water 

emptied at night, 


pans have not been 
and are full of caked 


ice, turn them upside down and pour 
boiling water around the outside of 
the pan. When children are sent out 
to look after the chore of watering, 
they sometimes pour hot water into 
the pan that is still caked with ice. 


Again they kick the pan to loosen the 


ice, and the resulting dent makes an 
anchor to hold fresh ice. If they 
have a financial interest in the stock 
with which they have to work, their 


efforts are stimulated by personal ad- 
eee 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


Effective Jan. Ist, 1920 
We make a special classified poultry advertising 











rate of 7c per word per issue. provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times and consists of 
fourteen words or more 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising 

The name and address arec ounted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number fs countec 4 
as one word advertisemen are set wit 
display other than t! initial letter 


isements are cash tin 
by bank d postal 
Vallaces’ Fa 








weer 
n in 


oy must be recetved by Saturday of 
ore ceding, in order for an advertisement 
the next issue Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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temperatur 
means more 
jog free 


Carter Bros., Biaffs, Ill. 
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J ~ MAMMOTH P hing to 
S35.00 ibe: is fora Chicag 
New York and World's |} per trio 
Ell F. Hersey Parkersburg, lowa 
ke AN rakes. fawn and white variety 

heavy n, $8.00 eact S. B. Green, New 
Shar 

YOR Sa W el akes, 8 eact Mrs 

k E. W. Pearse Duncor lowa 

GEESE 
\ AMMOTH Tou se ganders from good type 
A large stock 85.00 Co a enc Geese all solc 


Mrs. W. H. Heitmsoth, Aurelia, I 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and O!d Knglish Shepherd dogs. Trained 
mate dogs, brood matrons, puppies allages Send 10c 
for instructive list. W. BR, Watsons, Box 1906 


Oakiand, lowa. 
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ORPIENGTONS. 





PPL LDP 


TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


for winter eggs and meat production. 
200 early hatched cockerels, beautiful 




















plumage, at farmers’ prices. Buy early 
and get a choice selection. 
Cc. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa 
C. Buff Orpington cockerels, farm 
4fra weight 6 to 8 Ibs. at @3.00. Mrs. W. W. 
Anden Dumont, lowa. 
YHITE Orpingtons. Good utility cockerels $4.00, 
W six for $ i R. B. Murphey, Shenandoah, Ia. 
UFF Orpt n ce ecole world’s best, large 
B even col Hart Brown, Woodt Il 





VHOICE 
s3.00 








Stugle 


each. 
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AMMOTH White H 
N you Vv z turkeys Il 
Frank tha Miss 
Ri RBON Red turkey ton 
Egg orders booked W 
VOR SALE—Fine Mammott 
Y blers Mrs. Della Prind 
} > EG AL strain White Wyandotte coc 
y yuality Prices five, s¢ 
jollar cl Satisfaction guaranteed 
lowa 
red White Holland turk 









WW. Clarence. 
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10th Bron t 
27 Ibs.. large we ma 
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BHODE ISLAND REDS. 

NINGLE Comb R hod e Island Red eges for setting 

from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain 

First pen $5.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15: flock 

range $10.00 per hundred Mrs. J. Lefebure 
Fairfax, lowa 


eee 





QINGLE Comb Red cockerels. sired by son of 
KO second prize cocKerel at lowa State Show. Good 
shape; 83 $4.00 each. Melvin Melloy, 
] wa. 





00 and 


color and 
Bernard, 


[geet 











Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utilfty, 
ain. If nots d we pay ret rl 
iand Farm, | Hedric k, lowa. 











Re is. Dark re« 
33 and a4 


Russ¢ 
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fax, la 


. heavy 
sure, Fair 


Gixat E Comb Rhode Island | Reds. W rit e for cir- 
WO cula . H. Thiel, Renwick, lowa 


cockerels i 


” each. 


ls at@ 








R. 4, I 


wa 














TI 7 , large bone leep red, he 
Rhode Island Red cockerels 
to 95.1 v0 each Walter R. Bishop, Newton, lone. 

\T ANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs 10c 
SS baby chicks 25c each. Ten good cockerels. Sat 
fafaction guaranteed. lose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 

» C. B. I Red cockerels, dark red, heavy boned 
s. birds, #2.50 each. Mrs. W. B. Meeks, Martelle, 
lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS 


20 leading vari ietion, day old chicks. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. One of 
the largest and best equipped _ hatcheries 


inthe United States. Catalog FREE. 
Miller PoultryF arm, Box 51g Lancaster,Mo. 
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White Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 

















te Emden geese White Imperial ducks. 
. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Sheitield, 
te. 
ri 4¢ coc CKRR ELS—49 vartettes. Free book 
I¢ ) 9 air, Nebraska. Bi x2 
B ABY CHIC KS 8.c. W Legh 10orns, Barred Re Ks, 
whiteR cks, S.C. R. I. Reds, White Wyan idottes 
Orders booked w 1 small deposit. Circular. Farrow- 
Hirsh Co Peo ria, | 
} ABY CHICKS—Best 4 ed. White 
Leghorns, Brown “); Barred 
Rocks @18 Reds, Buff Crpir Postpaid 
Live val guara Booth, 
Cir Miss 
sinipsmteniatatstantaamemte 
} ABY Ct 8 5 var west prepaid 
Catalog fr Ferry Va Garden Grove, 
l a 


LANGSH ane. 


Phillip’ s Black Langshans 














farn 
kin ia é ex ely years 
‘ x 8 $3.00 t l each, A few zen pu 
at #25 iA i n <- Ww. PHILLIPS. 
L. B. 145, New Sharon, lowa. 
‘OOD scoring, Dig Black Langshans, laying strat 
¥ Your money back and express one way if not 
sulted. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 
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or be per 
Norborne, Mo 


an egEs. 
Mrs E.R 
hatched Black 
prize winning ste xck. H 








rgshan cockerels 
>. Myers, 


- ARGE. 
4 From 


early 
state 


Murray, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








_o Sane necns. 


Elmhill Farm Barred | Rocks 
“Weight With Quality” 


May hatched cockerels weighing 8 to 10 Ibs. 95.99 
each. Light, dark or medium in color just as you 
prefer Large boned, nicely barred birds. Seng 
money in first letter. If birds don’t suit, pay recur, 
express and get your money back. New blood for 
former customers, 


J. E. Goodenow, 
Barred Plymouth Rock 


@WcChicago winners, great winter layers ie ¥ 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Pric 


Maquoketa, lowa 






















































































A800 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 28th As 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, ing 
I ABRED Rock cockerels, large well matured, 
hax ‘ellent barring, $4.00 to 85.00 each Mra. 
Wa mith, Jefferson, lowa, 
Bie D Rock cockerels 8 to 9} Ibs., deep barre 
3 to $4.01 Wm F r riedow, Britt, lowa. 
O* K Grove } rm Barred Rock cockerels for sale 
Ww ite for prices, dward Cook, Manchester, [a 
T JONE S & SONS offer White Plyt toek 
Ke 8 at fe to eight dollars ¢ " Pu 
3 "and hens at tw: ) ty to five dollars each Stock 
S first class, of Stark and Fishel strains, and high 
ae of 20wi s. Write early and get best on 
E ta ] wa Oe 
\HOMPSON’ S Imr 1 »cks rela 
se h matings 95.00 A few choice, $ Grace 
Coon, Ames, Iowa, 
UALITY Barred Rocks with and 
( splendid bar z, L. B. La Ku 8 Ia. 
PURE bred Barre i Rock c ke 2rels, W d, 
P _laying cetratn Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. M > la 
t erels for cnle, good e8 $2.58 
B each. Newton Coffman, Rosendale. M 
U t bred White Plymouth Rock rela, 
I farm raised, $2 each Mrs. Geo {yrne 
Moorland, lowa 
B P. Rock cockerels. The large, vigorous, farm 
« range kind, with splendid barring. ¢ each, 
or five or more birds at $4.0) each. Have | them 
exclusively for 30 years W.S. Austin, Dumont, I 
B P. Rock cockerels and pullets, Arist ut and 
- Biue Jacket strains. Cockerels 83.0 to §5.®; 
pullets $2.50. Satisfaction or your money back. Order 
from this ad. J. K. MeGonagle, Washta, lowa 





wt TE Rock cockerels; high quality at spectal 








bargain prices. Ferry E. Vatfi, Garden Grove, 
Iowa. 
LEGHORNS. 


Baby Chicks—Sale 


New Spring Catalog 


The Day Old Chick business fa on. Lt will be 
better if you write for catalog now, and then order 
as soon as youcan. Chicks to be delivered to your 
door prepaid. The most complete descriptive catalog 
we have yet published; its instraction w Dp you. 

Special egg laying breeds: Maimorcas; An. 
conas; Leghorns. 

You will be particularly interests in the extm 
heavy laying breeds White Leghorns in 


spected and certified as heavy producers 
by the Poultry Extention Specialist ef 
the Michigan Agric ultural Cellege. 
We solicit your interest {n the Homestead Farms 
co-operative plan of Pure Bred Poultry raising. 
STATE FARMS ASSOCIATION 




















Desk J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always jaye. Fine Apri! hasched 
cockerels, also eggs and baby chix. Orders | oked 
for spri ng delivery G. M. West. Ankeny lows 

CHICKS, 8. C. W Leghorn s, 236-R8 
50, OOC egg line, Hogan tested, tra; nested, 
w rite me your wants. Catatog. Grandview Poultry 
Farm, De atur, lowa 
1 ) ( HOI ¢ E R. C. B. Leghorn cockerels 
( ( each, ordered from this ad. F.™M 
winske, Rockford, Lowa, 
~ ( ERTS and Buff Leghorn eoc om rela * also 
i. brown and ty te hens 82.00. Mrs Gri, 
Estherville, lowa. 
S C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, cholce April 
i. hatched birds at $2 each. Mrs. ©. | ones, 
Coulter, lowa, » 
URE bred Single Comb White Leghorn kerels 


P’ 


$2.00 each. L. M. Olsen, Ottosen, Iowa 


~ C. W. Leghorn cockerels, pure American strait, 
S. $2.50 each 





Mrs. Joseph Greene, Ber . lows. 
QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, excellent 
K quality, three dollars each. Also eggs Barker 


. Indianola, Lowa. 














S.C. White a. Tom Barron 230 
egg strain. li have Sata day-old 
chicks for March, April, M 
$18 per hundred. le delivery 

anteed. Postage paid. Catalog F EE. 
K. 1. Miller, Box 61 Lancaster, 





WYANDOTTES. 


ell 





\ THITE Wyandotte coc meret, prize wi 
good laying strain. weighing from 6‘ 
$2.50 to 85 OO each. Satisfaction guarantee 


y, Gilmore City, Towa 








ttes. Fine 
























GILVER Laced Wyan: Tr cock 

\) a good laying strain at $3 each Bet 
Jewell, Lowa = 
he ICE White Wyandotte cockerels, Rees straik, 

ight 6 to 8 Ibs ) and $5.00. Mrs. Gi 

Dubes, Aurelia, — ae 
C= E farm healthy White Wy phe 
pacts S$. T. Miller, M a Is 
1 7 pire 7 nr 
W 7 HI TI ER W yandot tes, 200 egg strain ; ~ 
win, lowa State Fair 1919 first pen. Cocke, 
85.00. Eggs $3.00 per 15. $5.00 per 30, #50 hte 

$15.00 per 100. Duer’s Poultry Farm, Box 
Grove, lowa. — 
sor fart 


B° FF Wyandotte cockerels, farm raise: uy, s 
er or fancier. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason ' 
W HITE Wyandotte cockereis, Regal an 

strain, $3.00 to $5.00 each. Martin @ 
Emmetsburg, lowa. 
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“Wasn't 





“T received your ‘More E, ee 
Tonic and started giving it to my hens. 
I wasn’t getting an ese; now I am getting 
10a day.’’ So writes Mrs. Ernest Camp- 
bell, of Mineral, Va. Any poultry raiser 
can easily double his profits by doubling 
the egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
“More Eggs’? and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. 


Now is the time to give ‘*More 
Eggs’’ to your hens, while prices are high 
and profits big. Don’t let your hens loaf; 
make them lay. ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic has 
done this for 400,000chicken raisers all over 
the country. It will do the same for you. 


$1.00 Package 





Ifyou wish totry this great profit maker, simply 
write a postcard or letter to E. J. Reefer, the poul- 
8642 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
for his special free package $1.00 offer 
iany money. Mr. Reefer will send you 
packages of “More Eggs.’ You pay the 
ipon delivery only $1.00, the price of just 
) package, the other package being free. The 
Dollar Merchant Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
es if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
be returned on request. So there is no 
e today for this special free package offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of *“‘More Eggs’’ 


“More Eggs” a Godsend 
I received your ““More Eggs’ Tonic end found it 
Wasa ¢ t Godsend. I was only getting 12 eggs a 
day, and now I am getting 4 per day 
MYRTLE Ie E, Boston, Ky. 


“More Eggs’”’ a the Pastor 


I can't express in words how much I have been 
benefited by ‘More Eggs.”” I have paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
ali—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 42% dozen eggs 
ast Week, set famr dozen, ate some, and had 13 dozen 





two 81.00 
postmar 





risk. Wr 





MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


re Eggs*’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
nl got the tonic and was getting five or 
ege lay. April first I had over 1200 eggs. I 


ersaw the equal 
MEKKER, 


Tenn. 


EDW. Pontiac, 
160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘“More Eggs” to my hens 
and | think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns, and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


i ““More Eggs” Tonic antil last Decem- 


Mich. 





ber, tt ist used one 81.00 package, and have sold 
Fer $200.00 worth of eggs from 44 hens. “More 
Eggs” Tonic did it. A. G. THODE, 


Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 
1368 Eggs After One Package 
Last f bought a box of your ‘More Eggs” Tonic 
= woul 1 like to have you Know the result. From 
Gary ist to July lst = hens laid 1368 eggs. 
WHITE, Scranton, Pa. 


Send No Money 


1 any money, just fill in and 


~ i You will be sent immedi- 
ale 00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
pa in upon delivery only $1 .00, the 

ebeing Free. Don't wailt—take 
= £ f this, free offer TODAY ! Reap 
the BIG profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
~ehd plenty of eggs to sell when 
w 


ghest. Send today! 


> — 
ee ee 


E J. REE FER 
‘ : Poultry Expert 

42 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
war r:—I accept your offer. 


Send me the 





Kages of Reefer’s “More Eggs.’ for 
to pay the postman $1.00 when he 
two packages. You agree to refund 
f these packages do not prove satis- 
ry way. 
Nane 
Apprz 





The Sine of the Duck 


“Tell me what you think of ducks,” 
an amateur farmer said. “I am not 
sure whether I want to grow ducks or 
not, but wife says we ought to have 
a few of all kinds of poultry.” 

If you like ducks, keep ducks. If 
you don’t like ducks, don’t keep them 
with the sole thought of profit, for 
there is a case both for and against 
the duck. 

As meat producers they are ahead 
of chickens, for a well bred duck with 
good care can be made to weigh five 
pounds in ten weeks. But this gain 
can not be made by a stingy feeder 
for ducks are hearty eaters, and will 
not make exceptional gains on a range 
diet. 

Their eggs average more fertile 
than chicken hens’ eggs, but they lose 
their fertility sooner, and the mar- 
ket is not as universally good for duck 
eggs as for hen eggs. 

Ducks are irresponsible layers. The 
production of eggs seems to be a side 
issue with them; they show no pride 
in their achievement, and drop their 
eggs nonchalantly wherever they hap- 
pen to be. Unless the ducks are kept 
in their houses until after 10 o’clock 
in the morning, or until each duck has 
laid, there is no certainty as to where 
to find them, and the eggs are lost. 
They are usually very early layers. 
This means that the round of the duck 
nests should be made at break of day 


in the cold weather to prevent chill- 
ing. 

Personally we like this early lay- 
ing. To get a pearly white egg for 


every Runner duck before the break- 
fast dishes are washed seems to start 
the day off well. Our first trio of In- 
dian Runners laid so many eggs, 
most of them were fertile, from which 
we hatched so many ducklings that a 


friend called them our “Multiplier 
Ducks.” 
The important thing to determine 


before going into the duck business is 


whether there is a profitable market 
for ducks and duck eggs. Ducks 
should not be allowed to shelter in 


the chicken house, nor to drink from 
the chicken’s water fountain. Their 
beaks clog with the food they eat, 
and in drinking they blow out the stop- 
page by putting their beaks under wa- 
ter to a point past the air holes in the 
beak and thus cleaning them out. This 
soils the water for chickens, and is 
apt to produce disease. 

If you keep ducks, make them com- 
fortable by giving them dry sleeping 
quarters, and plenty of water; also by 
giving them shade. 


Duck breeders find a fascination 
about growing their pets, but before 
becoming a duck breeder one should 
weigh the pros and cons. 

Fortunately many breeders prefer 


a duck ranch to a chicken ranch. 





Early Layers 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT am in doubt about my hens lay- 
ing at early hatching time, so thought 
I would ask you. I have been getting 
between eleven and twelve dozen eggs 
every day during December and up 
to now in January from my 250 hens. 
The neighbors say when I want eggs 
to set they will be thru laying. As I 
vant to buy two more incubators I 
would like to have your opinion. I 
have a nice bunch of March and early 
April English strain White Leghorns. 
Would you advise giving them a 
tonic?” 

The Leghorns are not likely to slow 
up in their laying until the season is 
vell advanced towards spring. A 
greater danger is lack of fertility. 
When hens have been laying for a long 
period, the fertility at the close of the 
period is not as good as at the first. 
If the fowls can be persuaded to slow 


up by making some change in the 
houses, the delay acts like a _ rest. 
They must have green food also. Hens 
may live and apparently thrive thru 
the extreme cold without green food, 
but the results are shown in indiges- 
tion and liver trouble in the spring. 
A dose of Epsom salts once a month 
is good medicine. Use one and one- 


half pounds of salts to every 100 hens 
if the fowls have not had green food. 

This is the only tonic we would 
give in the way of medicine. Onions 
are the best of all tonics. Give all 
of these you can afford. Tonics are 
used as stimulants; eggs produced 
from unnatural stimulation in the long 
run come too high, 
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your production of chickens. 


give years of service. 
Old Trusty Daily filling 
operating. 
the higher priced machines. 
facturers would Co it. 


user at the price at which it is now sold. 





..120 Egg Incubator 
cnletecsinn 240 Egg Incubator 
.150 Chick Brooder 





nanaeee 175 Egg Incubator and Brooder, nested 
execean 240 Egg Incubator and Brooder, nested. 


and we will ship as per your directions given 


Shipping Point..... 


Dealer's Name............ 


give you some good points. 
ation on this line of Incubators and Brooders. 


HAW HARDWARE CoO., 





800,000 0 OLD TRUSTY Incubators and 


There is every reason why you should getanOLD TRUS 
The demand is large, the supply short, 


OLD TRUSTY INCUBATORS 
are built for service and durability—are simple in construction, easy to operate, and will 
There is no Machine on the market that will give you better results. 
Large oil drawer securely fastened—easy to fill and safe 
unnecessary. 
Special Features correct temperature reading: 


The OLD TRUSTY is a medium priced Incubator that will give results equal to any of 
If it were possible to make a better 


+d of the low price, for it is only because of the large number 
You Get the Benefit each year that this Incubator can be produced and offered to the 


Every item of cost is cut to the lowest point. 
CUT OUT HERE 
‘PREPAID IOWA AND MISSOURI PRICES 


If your dealer does not handle the OLD TRUSTY, we will ship from our Ottumwa warehouse 
and prepay all freight charges to your railroad station. 


..120 Egg Incubator and Brooder, nested.... 


t?" Make out your order on the above blank, cut 


Postofiice.. 


Every poultry raiser should have an OLD TRUSTY catalog. 
Write us today—a postal will bring this catalog, giving full inform- 
Start your Incubator early. 


Old Trusty 





Brooders i in Use 





STY working for you and increase 
and prices good. 


to use, 
thermometer; always 
regulator makes it self- 


Thoroly tested 
automatic 


Incubator, the manu- 


made 





-.175 Egg Incubator.... . «$20.85 
100 Chick Brooder.. 


200 Chick Brooder.. 





it out and mail to us today with your check, 


Amount Enclosed, & 


It is good poultry reading and will 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 











| Hatch 2 Chicks Where | 
I You Hatched 1 Before 













I want to put “Successful” 

Incubators in ten thousand ~ ‘ 
more poultry raisers’ hands, | 

and am making prices that [fF 
mean quick sales. Write for 
my money-saving offer this 
-yearon 


nw 
| “Successful” 


incubators and Brooders 


| Backed by 27 years of 
sBuccesses—and the 
Strongest @uaranty ever 
written. Twenty big 
points for success, 
Write today for catalog, F 


Poultry Lessons F REE 


po Nap det eh Suc: 











Brooder. A complete 
course—well worth §25—insures exsene~telle bow 60 
Save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 


Feed many: Srain— Get More Eggs—with “*Success- 
"* Grain Sprou ters—built in all- 
seed tions— fireproof. Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for 
free descriptive circular and low prices. 
Write for Catalog of‘ Successful” Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Enclose 10cif you 
also want “Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys.’* Incubator 
aR = rhe ad ae te Pen 
4 esident 
DESMOINESINCUBATORCO. si2dst. 0 Oes Molnes, fa. 


° 
9 
dD 
ae 
- 
5 
ao 
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EXPRESS 


Mankato incubator & SREPAID 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 


| to hatch, safety lamp. All latest improve- 
ments. Safe, simple, durable and a sure 
hatcher. All set up ready for use. Fully 

. Prepaid guaranteed. Largest factory in northwest. 
Quick Delivery Write for free book and —e 


Mankato Incubator Co., Bor7;9 Maskate Mine. 


NEW tncussror 


Requires 3 minutes a day. Saves work, time, 
money. Built round, like hen’s nest. Nocold 
corners. 144 gallons ‘of oil, and fill lamp only 
twice to entire hatch. Built- in moisture at- 









time and td ‘falls dese: 
REE book—write postal ‘fo © your pin NOW. 


Radio-Round incubster Co., (734 Front St.,Wayne,Neb. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 


All Styles, 150 Illustrations, send 10 cts. INLAND 
POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept, 45, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








BiggestHatches 
Strong Chicks 


That's what you want and will 
get with a Champion Belle City 
Hatching Outfit. My big catalog 
“Hatching Facts”’ tells the whole 
story— gives newest ideas and quickest 
ways to make poultry pay with my 


{ ya 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board—Self-regulated 
—Hot-Water Copper Tank—Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester—Nursery. 
With my $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140-Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 


Freight Prepaid §2:t,2% Boctics 
I ship quick from Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis,KansasCity or Racine 


With this Guaranteed Hatch. f 
ing oe ace and my Guide Book 
u fA a _ t 






























fou can also" bare sy my | 

Special Offers j 
They provideeasy ways ff 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now, or write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” 
It tellseverything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 
The Best Pet 


GERMOZONE Stock Remedy 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other birds or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 
remedy; for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
ing, influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
gleet, loss offur or feathers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane. 


““My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't 
lost a single chick Mrs. Flora Kapple Walker, la Simply 
grand for rabbits oe W. Browning, Boone, Ia. ‘Cannot praise 
Germozone enough. I use it for chickens, stock and house hold'* 
--Mrs. Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla y bird puppies don't 
know what distemper is and I never had such good success 
before with chicks''--Curly Smith, Kennett, Mo. 

Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and poultry supply dealers, 
or mailed postpaid in 25c, 75c and $1.50 packages from Omaha. 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each package. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. OMAHA, NEB. 












Dept. F-52 



















Greatest Incubator Discovery i in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
every good egg. tron-Clad Guaran 


combines hot airand water. Aute- 
matic control of heat, moistareand 
ventilation. Center heat plan, round 
nest, eggs turp semi-au' ntboatiy wit h- 
t removing trav,---saves and 
money. Simple, Sate, Sure. Express Prepaid, 
Write for Big New Free Book. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 120 Blair, Nebraska 

















SURE DEATH to 


HOG \WORMS 
50 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bonnets Bio D 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B" that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's ‘Big B' Worm Capsules 
the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that I had been 
Goctering most all winter wt emedies 
other rem wot some worms but the hoge k ept coughing 
and did nc ot eal n weight A day after using nnett's ‘big B’ 
Worm Capsules so many worms came that’ I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes Two weeks later I gave them another dose 
of your capsules and never saw Rise, do so weil in my life. I 
enclose $5.00 for 100 more caps 

W. H. Heim soeth of Aurelia, Iowa, writes: ‘‘I 
| hog worm remedies that are advertised 

ear's trial that Bonnett'’s ‘Big B - 
1 like them for thre 
They are a sure w orm expeller 2 sy to pe bem ‘ss 
The dose is alwa ys under one's control. , Pi ease send me 
200 more sateen for which I enclose $10 





























A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expe! all 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 


condition? 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Bonnett’s “Big B" Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - - - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today 
3. LL. BONNETT,. Mtg. Chemist 
Ii?g Main St.. Bioomington. i111. 




















a 
\ FREE TRIAL __ 10to3o) SAVES 
30 ee? bu. 1% 
mere your 
per < 
Time, 


Work 












National Rotary Harrows 
For Plows 


Make a perfect seed bed in one operation 
Adds only 30 pounds additional draft to 
plow. Made for right or left hand sulky, 
gang or tractor plow. 
Write for pelos and agents’ terms 
ANUFACTURED BY 


BATIONAL HARROW co., 





Le Roy, Illinois 





If they don’t give absolute 
Satisfaction, get your money back 
ora new pair FREE. 

THE McKEY MFG. CO. 
Kausas City, Mo 


VE i G e E E N Ss ForWindbreaks, 

Hedges and 

sawns. Large stock, reasonable prices. Get 

your Evergreens from specialists. 56 years in 
business. Send for free {lluatrated catalog 

Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


WALLACES" 
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Veins of Short- horn Congress 


By HAL LONGLEY 


“Tll meet you at the Congress,” has 
come to be a slogan among the mem- 
bers of the Short-horn breeding fra- 
ternity, and as the date for this great- 
est of Short-horn conclaves’ ap- 
proaches, the 1920 event assumes the 
role of another big chapter in Short- 
horn history. February 17th, 18th and 
19th have been chosen as the dates 
for the third annual Short-horn Con- 
gress and, as in years before, Chicago 
has been chosen as the place. 

To Secretary Frank W. Harding, of 
the American Short-horn’ Breeders’ 
Association, belongs the credit for the 
Congress idea as applied to Short-horn 
interests. That it has served a broad 
and useful purpose in the past, and 
will continue to do so in the future, 
is a definite conclusion. It was in 
the year 1918 when Secretary Harding 
first put the Congress theory into 
practice, the plan from the very first 
working out with complete success 
from every point of view, and the re- 
sults being of such far-reaching con- 
tact that the Short-horn Congress has 
been placed on a permanent basis. 

The object at its inception was to 
bring together the men and women of 
the breed and an offering of cattle 
of unusual merit. This object has 
been carried out in each Congress. 
The 1920 event promises to fully live 
up to previous records. 

The National Short-horn Congress 
Show and Sale is primarily, of course, 
a sale, as every animal shown must go 
under the hammer. This fact places 
it in an entirely different class as 
compared with occasions calculated to 
draw the representative exhibition 
herds of the country, where the own- 
ers are not required to sell their ex- 
hibits. The rule was adopted for the 
purpose of making the show, which is 
a most important feature of the occa- 
sion, as widely representative as pos- 
sible and to encourage the small 
breeders and beginners. Only entries 
of the best individuality are accepted. 

The generous premiums hung up by 
the American Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation for each Congress offer a 
real attraction to breeders and induce 





enter the contest. The appropriation 
of $5,000 makes possible a liberal win- 


ning in cash premiums, the class 
awards extending from fifteen to 
twenty places. 


The rule that has applied in every 
Congress, that every animal must be 
sold in the public auction, has served 
the Short-horn interest very generally. 
It has brought out strongly that the 
real criterion is in the auction ring, 
and it has assured to prospective pa- 
trons a large offering of a high order 
of merit thruout. The comparison 
between the decisions of the judges 
and the public appraisals have proved 
of inestimable educational value. 

The value of the Congress as an ed- 
ucational event can hardly be esti- 
mated. It is the “gathering of the 
clans” and the great “get-together 
event” for the members of the Short- 
horn breeding fraternity. The com- 
ing together and mingling of those 
most interested in the progress of the 
breed from all parts of the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries, 
is a feature in itself. The second 
night of the occasion is given over to 
the meeting and banquet, and speak- 
ers of international acquaintance and 
standing are scheduled for addresses. 
Combined with the show and sale fea- 


tures, the affair may be classed as the 
leading educational event of the in- 
dustry. 


On the closing date for entries to 
the 1920 Short-horn Congress, Secre- 
tary Harding made the statement that 
the cattle consigned this year by far 
surpass all previous events in quality, 


bloodlines and numbers. The é@ntries 
total 325 head, one-third of the num- 


The females include 
cows with calves at foot, proven ma- 
trons, open and bred heifers. The 
offering is exceptional indeed and re- 
quires only a just appreciation to 
make this a most notable Congress. 
Included in the list of consignors ap- 
pear the names of the most represent- 


ber being bulls. 


ative breeders of this country and 
Canada. The purpose has been to 
place the Shorthorn Congress on a 


high plane and this purpose has been 












































those with animals of high merit to ! fulfilled. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.48, oats at 82 ; ducer. This loss was caused chiefly 
cents, cottonsed meal at $81.50, oil | by a hysterical attack on the high 
meal at $83, and bran at $44 at central | cost of living, by certain poorly in- 
ee with hay at $21 per ton on | formed people. 

e farm, and with labor at 35 cents an The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
wate . the eost of butter at Chicago, as | cago milk gives a January price of 
measured by the ten-year ratio, was | $3.93 per hundred, as compared with 
70 cents for the month of January, | an actual price of $3.65. Present indi- 
1920. The actual price was 63.5 cents, | cations are that the February price, in 
or, in other words, there was a loss of er to cover cost of production, 
about 6.5 cents per pound to the pro should be around $3.71. 
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Corn Breeding 


at the Nebraska Station 


( Continued from page 5/7) 


of the poor stalks were detasseled, and 
another plot where all of the good 
stalks were detasseled. This kind of 
thing has been continued year after 
year, in order to see if there might be 
an accuniulative effect from the ef- 
fects of fertilization from the poor 
stalks. As an eight-year average, the 
seed corn from the field where the 





poor stalks have been detasseled has 
yielded at the rate of 46.1 bushels per 
acre, whereas the seed corn from the 
field where the good stalks were de- 
tasseled has yielded at the rate of 45.4 
bushels per acre. In five out of the 
nine years, the seed from the field 
where the good stalks were detasseled 
and all the ears were fertilized by poor 
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stalks, actually outyielded the seeg 
which was supposedly pollinated alto. 
gether from good stalks. And s0 it is 
that another perfectly good theory has 
apparently failed to work out in prae. 
tice. 

The Nebraska experiment station has 
proved itself to be unusually good ip 
picking out the flaws in the corn-breeg. 
ing methods in common use. It has 
yet to develop a method of corn breed. 
ing which gives promise of greater 
yields. We venture to express the 
hope that Professor Kiesselbach wil} 
continue to experiment with different 
combinations of the inbred strains of 
Hogue’s Yellow Dent. They have a 
number of these inbred strains at the 
Nebraska station, some of which have 
been inbred for more than twelve 
years. Probably no place else in the 
world are there so many strains which 
have been so long inbred. When it 
comes to advising practical farmers, 
Professor Kiesselbach has little to say, 
aside from recommending’ the use of 
adapted seed and the picking of sound 
seed from the field in late September 
or early October. He may possibly 
have theories as to the ways in which 
yield of corn will eventually be im. 
proved, but he is too much of a scien. 
tist to give advice simply on theory, 





Fifth Annual Polled Hereford 
Week 


(Continued from page 522) 


place in California, has been planned 
for April. 

Not only did the sale cattle find 
wide distribution within the United 
States, but a committee of buyers 
from South America purchased three 
head. They also made arrangements 
to have ten head shipped on consign. 
ment for sale in Uruguay. This com- 
mittee was composed of R. Pareja 
Reissig, A. Perra Aracena and Fernan- 
do A. Riet, Senor Aracena being 
the official inspector for pure-bred cat- 
tle in Uruguay. 

One of the actions taken by the as- 
sociation at the meeting was to raise 
the registration fee from $1 to $1.50. 
The membership fee was also raised 
from $5 to $15. New officers elected 


were: President, John Herold, Lew- 
iston, Neb.; vice-president, H. N. 
Vaughn, Stronghurst, Ill.; secretary, 
B. O. Gammon, Des Moines. Fred 
Stimson, of Hartford City, Ind., was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Vaughn as a 
one-year director. Other directors 
chosen were John Kelleher, Patter- 
son, Iowa; John Lewis, Larned, Kan- 
sas, and Ralph Painter, Stronghurst, 
Ill. 

The few figures given below show 
the rapid growth of the association. 
In the twelve months preceding Sep 
tember 1, 1919, 1,678 new herds were 
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6.000 


gained, or 
ceding year. There are now ov: 
breeders of Polled Herefords 

country. During the same year 
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were 4,214 entries, or a 123 per cent 
gain, and 3,276 transfers, or a gain ol 
150 per cent. Three hundred 

new members were added, the gain be 
ing 171 per cent, making a total ol 


1,330 members on September ; 
At the present time there are 1,520 
members. 

These figures are not of importance 
of themselves, but they show what 
can come as a result of unified effort 
towards a common end. The spirit of 
cooperation and the willingness on the 
part of the members to make any ef 
fort to further the interests of the 
breed have been mainly responsible 
for the rapid spread of the Polled 
Herefords. 





Improved Sweet Sorghum Seed 


Those of our Iowa readers who are 
interested in a really high-class strain 
of sweet sorghum for sirup should 
send 15 cents in coin to the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Experiment Asse 
ciation, Ames, Iowa, for a pound of 4 
special strain of sweet sorghum 
which has been developed by the cot 
lege. It is necessary, also, in order 
to get the seed, to fill out a form 
the effect that the college strain of 
sorghum wil! be compared with the 
home strain of sweet sorghum. 





Persian Lambs—Out in California, th 
Persian lamb industry seems to be grow 


ing. Those are the lambs with the b “~ 
tails, the kind taht yield the fancy Pe! ; 
more properly known as Karakul Thi 


breed seems to thrive especially we! iD 


the San Joaquin valley. 
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In winter’s snow as 
in tropical sand, | 
wherever roads lead | 
and motor cars fol- 
low, it is written in 
the clean sharp 
characters of the 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread that 
more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 






















































This is an actual photograph | 
| of the impression left on a 
snowy street by the Good- 
year All-Weather Tread 






Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 
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Before they are born and after 
they are born Pig Chow 


nourishes the whole pig 


Bone-building phosphates 
and flesh-making protein are 
supplied by alfalfa and 
tankage. 


After weaning, Pig Chow brings the 
pigs right on up. The cane molasses 
and aiken fattening ingredients fat- 
ten the pigs as they grow. Purina- 
fed pigs frequently make 


250 to 285 Ib. hogs at 
the age of six months. 


Give Pig Chow a trial. If your deal- 
er can't supply you, write us. 


PURINA MILLS, St.Louis,Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas Nashville, Tena. 


rooklya, N. Y. 
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Purina Pig Chow 


Keeps em 
Coming 
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Grinds corn and cob, oats, rye, 
barley — with roughage, or concen- 
trates. Handles everything, wet or 
dry. Won't clog. Saves labor and 
fuel. The fastest, finest cutting, most 
reliable grinding process known. 

Thousands of Keen 
Cutting Edges 
of Letz patented self-sharpening 
grinding plates, cut, shear, pulver- 
ize, in one operation. Adjustable— 
silent — durable — self-sharpening. 
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Pigs Right! 
From Sow to Ground Feed is the logical step for young pigs 

if they’re going to thrive from the start. 

But they like it better with other grain like oats, or barley 

and concentrates, when it is ground up. Also, they thrive on it 

better, because ground feed is ALL digested. < 

grain fed whole, remember, goes through undigested—a 





America’s Leading Feed Grinde 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 States Insure 
Prompt Service Through Let: Dealers Everywhere (13) 
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Pigs love corn. 


20°) of all 


One set outlasts three or four sets of 
ordinary plates. Burrs removed in 
a jiffy. Fully guaranteed. 


Send for 2 Valuable 
Free Books! 


One is our Catalog describing 
Letz Mills, Gas or Hand Power, the 
other is on Scientific Feeding. Un- 
covers many profit LEAKS — tells 
how to cut feed costs, improve stock, 
increase profits. Write NOW! 

, 311 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
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War Prices and the French ; 


Farmer Income 


By J. J. NEWLIN. 


Land prices and rents, interest on 
money, live stock prices and grain 
quotations, labor conditions and ma- 
chinery costs, plus living expenses, 
have all had their bearing on the farm 
income in France, much as they have 
had in the middle-west of the United 
States, but in different degrees. To 
this list should be added the govern- 
ment price-fixing and the necessity for 
all proprietors and renters of military 
age to be in the army. After all these, 
it is put down that the farmer—or, 
rather, his wife—made more than the 
average income during the period of 
the war. 


There seem to be no collective data 
on the increase in the price of land, but 
the general report says an increase of 
about 15 per cent in the price of land 
during the war. This is a report from 
several men who live in various parts 
of France, and was made by men who 
owned much land and men who owned 
little or none. In some cases the land 


has advanced 25 per cent, and in oth- 
ers not more than 10 per cent, and 
some men report that the price for land 
has remained the same as before the 
war. If, however, the word of men 
who have always Kept abreast of the 








ter of the Percheron region, and is 
ideal pasture land with running wate 
and good equipment for this specia! 
business. This is exceptional, but 
there is said to be some land alone 
the Marne valley above Chateau-Thi: 
ry that is valued at 60 per cent of the 
price given above, and this is in the 
very heart of the Epernay wine-grow 
ing region. But out of this do not get 
the idea that every farm has that valye 
—because the 600 to 800 franes ($109 
to $130) per acre land is nearer the 
price that is to be found in the grain. 
growing districts, and this is about 15 
per cent above the price that it was 
some six years ago. 

Other prices on the farm have ad- 
vanced from two to five or six times 
what they were before the war, but 
land has not done the same, and that 
for the reason that the prospective 
French buyer of the farm will not let 
himself believe that the prices of the 
products will stay where they are, and 
hence he refuses to buy land at the in- 
flated figure. This is the natura! ex- 
pression of the conservative method of 
doing business. 

The demand for the money on the 
market has had something to do with 





A type of ordinary French brood mare outside the Percheron district. Values of 
horses and other live stock have been greatly affected by war conditions. 


times is of the greatest weight, then 
the increase of about 15 per cent is 
very nearly correct. 

Numerous questions were asked to 
obtain an average price for land. This 
always brought out the statement that 
no two farms were of equal value per 
acre. There are the different soils, 
with the varying fertility, and the 
farms that are pretty well concentrat- 
ed around the buildings, and the others 
that are scattered in little calf pas- 
tures without a fence, on all sides of 
the home village. Then, again, there 
is the percentage of tillable land that 
is on the farm and the forest land. 
The location has its effect with regard 
to markets for special crops, such as 
sugar beets near to the beet market, 
grapes near the center of the wine dis- 
trict, and Percheron horses within the 
allotted 149 cantons that can raise the 
recorded horse. All these things and 
a lot more affect the price in such a 
way that an average price can not be 
made. It does seem that land which 
is used for the growing of wheat, oats 
and clover, and which is not cut into 
too many small pieces, has a value of 
about 600 francs per acre. Some is 
higher than this and some lower, de- 
pending on the conditions mentioned 
above, and other smaller conditions of 
a local nature. This price is put in 
francs because the normal exchange 
makes the price at $120 per acre, 
where the exchange as it has been 
nearly 50 per cent below normal, 
makes the price of this land in Ameri- 
can money $80 per acre. (Normal ex- 
change, $1 equals 5.2 francs.) 

Some of the bottom land in the val- 
ley of the Huisne, where Percheron 
stallions have grazed for years, is val- 
ued at $1,000 per acre. This price was 
made by the man who could sell if he 
chose, but perhaps not at that price. 
It must be added that this land at this 
price is some of the very best land in 
France, and that it is close to the cen- 





this because the interest rate was 5 
per cent and the money in the bank at 
interest would bring double what it 
would return in a rented farm. This 
encourages the sale of the farm and 
the placing of the money in the loan 
rather than hang onto the land as we 
do in America, and wait till the rise in 
the price of land makes up for the loss 
between interest on cash loaned and 
the income from a rented farm. 


There is still another item that helps 
the price of land to stay down, and 
that is the hard-and-fast long-time 
leases that are to be found. There is 
evidence that the French lease is for 
four, eight, twelve and twenty years 
at a time, and during that time the 
lease holds at the same old price that 
was fixed at the beginning. This has 
made it impossible to raise the rents, 
and has worked to the favor of the ten- 
ant and against the landlord. It has, 
however, insured that the tenant had 
the first chance to buy the land on 
which he was living, which he has 
done in many cases, or his wife did, 
while he was away or at least only 
home on permission. 

These leases are for cash, and the 
returns to the owner of that land were 
about 24 per cent after the landlord’s 
expenses were paid. There may be 
farms where there is a share lease, but 
such a farm has not been visited, and 
they must be scarce. It is not hard to 
tind farms that are run by hired man- 
agers while the owner lives in some 
nearby city; neither is it hard to find 
the rented farm. It is an impression 
for which only personal observation 
can be made on a basis that about 40 
per cent of the French farms are not 
operated in person by the owners. No 
figures have been seen on this, and the 
questions asked were never answered 
with any authority, so this percentage 
is only an impression and must be 
taken as only that. Accurate data on 
this point have been sought, but not 
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“Well, Mother, We’re Guaranteed 
A Big Crop This Year!” 


ARMERS who have the opportunity of comparing the results of Hayes planting with the results of 
ordinary planting on their own fields invariably come back to the Hayes Human Hand System. Big 
yields year after year prove its accuracy. 


“The Hayes Four Wheel does practically everything I would do if I planted each 


As one farmer says: 
It’s positive crop insurance, because it overcomes every cause of 


hill by hand. It’s more than a planter. 
‘bare spots.’”’ 


Over 250,000 farmers have had this same experience. They have noticed the absence of “bare spots” 
and the increase in yields and profits the first year they planted with a Hayes Four Wheel. 


The remarkable and consistent results produced by the Hayes are due to the fact that it positively over- 
comes every one of the “7 causes of bare spots.” It smothers these profit leaks for good and all. 
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“Plants 


This statement is backed by a record 
of 33 years of big crops on Hayes-planted 
fields—by the experiences of over 250,000 
American corn growers, and by the only 
“Big Crop Guarantee” ever given with 
a corn planter. 


Our Guarantee is attached to each 
Hayes Four Wheel Planter. It is a 
definite statement in black and white 
above the signature of the Hayes Pump 
and Planter Company. It says that if 
the Hayes Four Wheel does not produce 
a better stand of corn you may return it 
and your money will be refunded. 





Like Human 
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Cfour Wheel 
PLANTER 


Hands’”’ 


The Hayes Four Wheel of today is 
built on the original principles. No 
change has ever been made in the basic 
design of the machine, which was per- 
fected over 33 years ago. It is today a 
better machine than ever before. 


Insure &@ maximum corn crop this 
year. Plant your acres with the Hayes. 
Go to your dealer and see the planter. 
Read the “Big Crop Guarantee.” In 
the meantime write for a copy of our 
“Million Dollar Corn Planter Book.” 
A postal will bring it free. 





HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Department 2 





GALVA, ILL. 
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WE HAVE started hundreds of 
men--farmers and farmers’ sons 


--in the big-money business of ditch- 
ing. No end to the work to be had. No 
real limit to the profits! 










Right in your locality--spare time or full 
time—you can do what others are doing 
everywhere. That means net earnings of 
five thousand dollars a year or more. It 
means a business of your own with work 
always waiting. It means interesting work 
that is easy and requires no experience. 










We will show you how to do this witha 
BUCK at One Cut” 
Traction Ditcher 


This ditcher cuts through frost and hard- 
pan. It gives you 100 to 150 rods of ditch 
each day--every foot clean, smooth, true to 
grade and ready for tile. Furnishes its own 
power.: Operates well in swampy land. 


Get This Free Book 


Write us today. Tell us the soil condi- 
tions in your vicinity and average depth of 
ditching. We will then send you a free 
copy of our big book, “‘Dollars in Ditches.” 
And our service engineers will tell you the 
exact size ditcher you need. They will 
show you how to get started right--show 
you how others make big money--and how 
you can make it too. 


Hundreds of Letters Like This 


*‘I excavated a trench 16,000 feet 
long, average depth 25 inches. I re- 
ceived Ic per lineal foot, or $160 for 
the job and operated the machine just 
48 hours. The manager of that com- 
pany had a length of 2,200 feet which 
he said would hold me down for the day. I 
just laughed at him, tightened the governor 
to gain speed and in 2% hours had the job 
done. Average of 800 feet per hour for the 
2% hours at Ic per foot is $8.00 per hour.’’ 


JOHN C. OPFER, SANDUSKY, 0. 



















































Write today for full details. No obligation. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Co. 
444 Crystal Ave., Findlay, O. 
















Packed in bags, pails 
and handy packages. 
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You'll make sure of thrifty stock by 









horses, the more vigorous you keep 
the more money you are sure to make 
them. For it’s the healthy, vigorous 
that produce the great quantities of 
est milk. It’s the sound, good-con- 
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‘s the well, sturdy horses that 
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ous—and more 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 


Sold by 60,000 dea 


Write for Pratts N 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY } 


Philadelphia 


Makers of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts Baby Chick Food 
Remedy, Pratts Lice Killers 
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found in print, and here again comes 
the fact that most of the gathering of 
such data was discontinued with the 
beginning of the war, and has been for- 
gotten and is out of date. Even the ag- 
ricultural publications mostly suspend- 
ed during the war, and are beginning 
again now with somewhat of their for- 
mer place of importance, which is not 
the same as that held by similar publi- 
cations in America 

In order to give a fair idea of the 
increase in the price of the live stock, 
prices per head or per pound are not 


so exact as the tale that tells how 
many times dearer living things are 


now than they were before the war. A 
horse is now worth about three times 
his price before the war, and he may 
be the same horse and five years old- 
er, and about as good. The cow that 
stands in the stable in the village is 
worth about ten of her kind, expressed 
in pre-war prices. The little flock of 
ewes that used to contain more than 
double the present number, has in- 
creased in price per head ten times 
what they were five years ago. The 
old sow or the little pig old enough to 
wean has had the same increase at- 
tached to him—one now represents 
the same capital as ten before the 
“war-scar” was drawn across Europe. 


The old hen that lays the eggs has 
kept going up in demand till at the 
height she represents six to eight 


times her former value, and the same 
is true of the other fowls. The ever- 
present rabbit in the hutches on the 
farms has increased even more than 
the hen. There should be added the 
price of the steer and the calf and the 
cow that are going out for beef, and 
in this it is to say that beef is four-fold 
as expensive as it was in peaceful 
1914, i. e., beef on the foot as we know 
it, going to market in the States. These 
represent the things that are sold and 
bought the way of live stock on the 
French farm. If they were on the farm 
in the same numbers as before the war, 
the situation would be better than it 
now is 

The war took all horses that passed 
inspection between the ages of four 
and ten at the beginning of the war, 
which meant that at the end there 
were no horses on the farms between 
the ages four and fourteen The 
best of regular producing brood 
mares not put to the fighting, 
neither the stallion that was 
needed in the stud. This meant that 
many farms lost the greater portion 
of their horses and oxen were in part 
put to the plow to replace them. One 
man who operates some 1,000 acres of 


in 


of 
the 
were 
was 


land in the Marne near Chateau-Thier- 
ry said he had fourteen horses before 
the war and he began the season of 
1919 with four head Another man 
who still had some twenty head that 
were able to work remarked that he 
had thirty good, sound young horses 
to work before the war, whereas now 


he had colts and old plugs and blinded 
war horses to make up the number. 
These two were bigger than the most 
in their farm operations, but the little 
farmer who had five or six before the 
war was glad enough to buy some de- 
mobilized war horses to add to the one 
or two old standbys that he had left. 
These horses went off the farms early 
in the war and at the prices which 
were in vogue at the time they were 
taken. They are replaced at the pres- 
ent price that is three times as high 
for horses as good. France knew that 
she did not have horses enough to 
fight a war before the war started. 
That is one of the military measures— 
to learr? the number of horses that are 
available at any time for army pur- 
France knew in advance that 
meant buying horses outside of 
own country. 

In the of cattle, the demand 
for oxen had a little effect but not 
much on the prices and uses of cattle 


poses. 
war 
their 


I case 


The shortage of help and the urgent 
demand for meat as a food led to the 
reduction of the herds Steers were 


formerly grazed till three years of age, 


and now they go to the block at less 
than two years old. Formerly calves 
were not sold as readily as now, but 
were grown out before being sold to 
the butcher. There were some veals, 
but not the number now seen in the 
market and at the butcher’s yards. In 
addition, the cattle ate the grass on 


the field that was needed for growing 
of wheat. They also ate the grain that 
was needed for the use of human food 
and the hay that was in demand for 
the army horses. All these, and what 
besides I do not know, encouraged if 
not forced the reduction of the num- 
ber of cattle in many sections. 
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The same is to be said of the hogs e 
and the chickens and the rabbits- e 
was labor and the demand for food ? 


elsewhere that cut the numbers in a! 
most half. Fact is, in regions close 
to the front, and by close to the front 
is meant anywhere within fifty miles 
of the battle line, the soldiers ate a Io 
of the poultry and still more was sold 
because the woman of the house fig 
ured that it would be better for he: 
to have money to carry with her rathe 
than leave hens for the armies-in cas 
she with the rest of her sisters 
to move out and become a refugee 
That is to say withal, the Frene 
farmer of today is in the market 
increase his live stock holdings rath 
than to sell an extra surplus on 
present high market. Sure, he sells 
on the market, but not in the number 
he formerly did. This lack of 
stock cuts on the profits the pr 
would seem to give him. 


Turning the leaves and observing 
the grain advances, it is found t! 
the present government fixed price or 
wheat is about three times what th: 
supply and demand made the price fiv, 
years ago. The price was Close 
$1.40 per bushel and now, with the ex 
change, it is figured at $4.25 pe 
bushel. (The exchange used in these 
figures at $1 equals 5.2 francs, wherea 
the actual exchange is now near 
eight than five.) 

Even with the price fixed as 
at 72 franes per hundred kilos, the 
profit in oats has become greater than 
in wheat. Oats is not on the fixed 
price list and it has advanced till it i 
more than three times as costly as be 
fore the war and still advancing 
in price. Hay has gone on ahead of 
the grain in increases and 
worth about four times as many franes 
as it was five years earlier. 

The acreage of all these crops 
been increased during the last 
years on practically all the farms t 
were operated under the governm 
of France. The grain growing was 
creased and the live stock decreased 
Sheep suffered most in the eliminating 
process and wheat gained the most 





had 


is 


is now 


acreage on the crops. An acre 
wheat that yields well this year 
worth about as much as the land 


grew on, and an acre of oats the san 
or a little more, but no Frenchman ex 
pects things to stay in such a fix and 
he realizes that it can not. He expects 
land to stay where it is and the ot! 
prices to adjust themselves to that as 
a standard. And again, he knows t 


this land in France will not contin 
to grow wheat without manure and 
he can not have manure without liv 


stock, and the live stock is higher 
proportion than the grain. What 
is doing is raising all the live 
that he can and buying more when he 
can and producing wheat and oats and 
hay and beets and wine ard cider 
the meantime, and as a result he is 
getting the francs faster in proportion 
than he used to do and is often putting 
the extra ones in land or in the bank 
A renter is buying the farm where he 
lives and the owner is usually not add 
ing to his holdings. 

French made farm machinery is 
mostly sold by weight, and the present 
price is about four times that of 1914 
Outside or foreign made machinery has 
suffered a similar advance during the 
war and later because of the advance 
in material and labor and later because 
of the increase in the exchange against 
the French currency. The machiner 
that was made in France is of a heav} 
clumsy and almost everlasting form 
and hence it does not have to be ! i 
placed as often as lighter machines 
This French made machinery includes 
plows, harrows, spring tooth harrows 
and rollers that are sold by weig! 
Mowers, binders, reapers and rakes 
imported. Hand tools, of which the 
are a great many used in the fie 
chiefly the scythe, are mostly Fret 
made and sold at about four times t 
former price. Harness and carts have 
done the same stunt in price jumping 

The Frenchman has bought all the 
plows that could be had this season 
but even at that the man on the farm 
south of the “war scar” has not bought 


Stock 


em? oa f/* 





much of this new machinery. The 
man in the battle country has done 
the great part of this buying. The 
man with any sort of an old plow has 
taken it to the smith shop and had re Get 1) 
pairs made. He did the same with the 
harrow and the other tools and th Every 






cart and the harness. He will make 
the old ones last till the price set 
normal again, as he believes it W!!! 
He does not figure like the Iowa man 
A Frenchman wants to save and save- 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
in the Latest Song Hits 


HO kids them along in the latest song on Columbia 
Records only ?—/ Jolson! 





Who raises the roof with melodious mirth on Columbia 
Records only ?—wNora Bayes! 

Who knows how to mix song with laughter and tricks on 
Columbia Records only ?—J’an & Schenck! 

Who jazzes the house by just opening his mouth on 
Columbia Records only ?—Harry Fox! 
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COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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Get the New Columbia Novelty 
Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia Dealer Has It. 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Who starts on the quiet and ends in a riot on 
Columbia Records only ?—Bert Williams! 


Where first do you find the newest of song hits 
by all the most popular artists?—On their ex- 
clusive Columbia Records! 


Where best will you hear these Columbia 
Records played ?—On the Columbia Grafonola! 
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lowa Farmers Are Not Profiteers 
A metropolitan newspaper recently 


printed its front page article 
signed by one of its staff correspond- 





on an 


ents, devoted to what purports to be 
an exposure of profiteering by farm- 
ers in Iowa. The article is full of in- 
accurate statements and _  wmisinter 
pretations of facts, say farm manage- 
ment specialists of the United State 
Department of Agriculture. These in- 
accurate statement and wmisinter- 
pretations are not peculiar to the par 
tir ir newspaper in questior Tl 
ha. been made or insir 1 by a 
col lerable number of newspapers 
and other publications But the staff 
correspondent of this parti new 
paper very accommodating chose, 
as tl cene ¢ hi ry, ti one 
plac the | ited tates wl e } 
statements could be ist definitely 
disproved b the department of agri- 
cultur rhe a ol of land eco 
nomics OLlice ol tarm management 
has just complet study of the 
recent increase in land values in Iowa 
and is in position to indicate the con- 
ditions that actually exist in that 
stat 

Here is a typical paragraph from 
the newspaper article 

“Land values all over this agricul- 
tural region have been inflated to a 
preposterous extent. The big boom 
started in Iowa last summer, and has 
been booming ever since. Last year 


there was an unprecedented turn-over 


in lowa farm lands, and values were 
artificially increased by speculators 
to such an extent that land formerly 
selling at $30 an acre found willing 


purchasers at $400, $500, up to $800 an 
acre.” 


The most interesting, and appar- 
ently the most agile, word in that 
paragraph is “formerly.’ Land was 
“formerly selling at $30 an acre” in 
Towa ‘But “formerly” was_ thirty 
years ago. Not since about 1890 have 
farm land values in that state ranged 
anywhere around that figure And 
these lands are not now selling “at 
$400, $500 and up to $800 an acre,” as 


the correspondent says. The average 
selling price of lowa farm land is not 
higher than $250 to $275 an acre. Out 
of 1,500 instances of actual sales on 
which the department of agriculture 
gathered information, less than a 
dozen represent prices of $500, and 
less than 5 per cent represent as 
much as $400 an acre. 

The impression is created all the 
way thru the article that the high 
prices of food are caused by the high 
price of land. The fact however, 
that the prices of foods rose and the 
rise in land values followed. The fur- 
ther fact is that if the government 
were to take from the Iowa farmers 
by taxation nearly all of the net earn- 


is, 


ings of farm lands, as single taxers 
advocate, prices of farm _ products 


would still be as high as they are now, 
unless lowered by some other cause 
Prices of food products have moved up 


in approximately the same proportion 
as general prices and in response to 
the same _ world-wide causes—war 
searcities and currency inflation if 
prices of farm products were to ans 
degree lower than they are, they 
would be entirely out of line with the 
prices of other products 

Every economist know that farm 
land values are based on the earning 
power of land as manifested, larg: 
by its rent, and that the earning power: 
and rent are the result of prices of 
products in relation to the expense 
of production. During the war, prices 
of food products rose rapidly, and ex 
penses of production, for a time. did 
not rise with the same rapidity The 
result was that farmers made some 
what larger net earnings than for 
merly and, consequently, found it pos- 


sible to pay more for land than before 
Here are other statements from the 
article 
“The farmers in region are 
richer today than they have ever been 
in their lives, and this means that no- 


this 


where on earth before has the man 
who tills the soil profited as these 
folks are profiting 


“Today it is the east 
ing tribute to the mone) 
Western farms 

“Moreover, unless the east keeps on 
being held up by the prairie specula 
tors who have driven the cost of farm 
lands up to these absurd figures, and 


which is pay- 
barons of the 
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continues to pay interest on the wa- | fictitious values now represented in 
tered stock or fictitious values now } these farms in the form of abnormal 
represented in these farms, in the | and outrageous prices for wheat and 
form of abnormal and _ outrageous | corn and meat.” After all, $151 does 
prices for wheat and corn and meat, | seem rather “abnormal and outra- 
the western bubble will break. geous.” 

“So long as the consumers stand “Wildcat speculators,’ these lowa 
for being robbed, existing values can | farmers are called. But the facts 
be maintained. When the consumers | show that nearly one-half of the peo- 
revolt and refuse to pay, the bubble | ple engaged in buying and selling farm 
will be pricked, and when the explo- | lands in Iowa during the recent 
sion comes, great will be the casualty “boom” were city people—and this 
list among those arrogant agricultural one-half who live in the cities got 
gentlemen who now levy tribute upon | about two-thirds of the money repre- 
the whole world. High prices of land | sented by the increase of sale value 


must be maintained or else the bubble | in 
1 burst.” 


of fictitious values will 


tarm 


In the 


lands during 1919. 
light of these tacts and of the 


“Riches,” “tribute “robbery,” and almost universal prevalence of what 
like words are short enough to serve might be called profiteering, the de- 
nd ugly enough for anything, out partment of agriculture thinks it is 
they have the disadvantage of being unfortunate to single out as a profiteer 
rather too indetinite Fortunately the farmer—the man who sells his 
the facts are availabl One of tl goods in an open market characterized 
studies made by the department of ag by inten ompetition and f1 so 
riculture included a group of 324 / far as the armer himself is con- 
farms in the richest portions of Iowa cerned, from any element of monop 
The average net in of these lv or price contro! 
farms in 1918, with no allowance wha The can be no question, tl de 
ever for interest on the investment in partment believes, that the recent in 
land and equipment, was $5,480 if crease in the price of lowa farm 
5 per cent be allowed for interest on lands unfortunate, even in rel on 
the investment at the value of the to farm earnings und the favorable 
land before the recent “boom,” there conditions of production and prices 
is left, on the average, only $1.124 to | in 1918, and that it is double unfor 
pay for the labor of the farmer and | tunate if the world faces the period 
for the risk to the business. On the predicted by many economics prophets 
basis of average value of land in | The land economics specialists of the 
August, 1919, there would be left an department say, however, that the in- 
average of only $151 to pay the inter- | crease was an inevitable result of the 
est on the value of the land and equip- | present industrial system and that the 
ment—the interest, as the correspond- | farmers were no more to blame for it 
ent says, “on the watered stock or | than any other class of people. 
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Distance Apart for Corn Hills 

A northern correspondent 
writes: 

“How would it be to set my eo 
planter at 3 feet 4 inches, and us¢ 


Iowa 


3 foot 6 inch wire? Would it inte; 
fere with cultivation?” 
Over the greater part of the cor 


belt, corn planting has 
ardized with the hills 3 
apart each way, or in 
about 3,500 hills to the acre. (€ 
planting, especially on rich lar 
the northern part of the corn belt 
but it 
cultivation 
Illinois, an avera 
four years of experimenting, 
1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907 
secured the highest yield per a 
putting the hills inches apart 
way and dropping three kernels 
hill. Corn planted the customar 
the same conditions y 
bushels per acre less. It 
remembered, however, that 
1904 to 1907, inclusive, we: 
cidedly wetter than average. W: 
lieve that it pays to plant corn a 
closer together in the northern rt 
of the corn belt than in the t 
part, but even in the northern t 
we doubt the advisability of putting 
the hills closer together than 38 fe: 
4 inches each way. Our correspond 
ent’s plan of putting the hills 

4 inches one way and 3 feet 6 inches 
the other way is conservative and 
should give very good results. 


been star 
feet 6 inc 
other w 


give a larger yield, inc! 


the labor of consider 
In northern as 
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ings against fire, weather and decay but 
Use the coupon below and get our 
Concrete On The Farm in Cold 


Right Now 


A little forethought would 
have enabled you to feed 
your cattle silage in Feb- 
ruary. Make sure that next 
season you will be able to 
do it from a concrete silo in 
which green feed can be kept 
and fed to cattle throughout 


the entire winter. 
i 
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ATLAS 
“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 


94 18s. 





) 


Save money on artificial fer- 
tilizers by building a con- 
crete manure pit from which 
the richest manure value— 
the 
Easily constructed by your 
farm help with a few bags 
of ATLAS, broken stone or 
pebbles, and sand, most of 
which may be found right 
on your own property. 





Concrete for Preservation 


ATLAS Cement is the ideal farm building material—not alone for preservation of the build- 
alsO preservation of their contents. 

books, “Concrete On The Farm” and 
Weather.” 











Next Spring 


liquid—cannot escape. 














The Atlas Portland Cement Company 

(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 

Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” and “Con- 
crete On The Farm in Cold Weather” without cost or obligation. 
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Go to a Legitimate Dealer 









































and Get a Legitimate Tire 









































Every time you drive your car along a@ track or a rut in a country road you are 
taking some life out of your tires. 


Worn frogs and switches often couse smell cuts, which are rapidly enlarged by the ' What the thought- 


action of gravel and moisture. Ruts and track slots pinch the tire 
tread where their edges strike it. : 
It is well to avoid such places as much as possible. 


HIS year the 


American peo- 


, Wearing away the 


ful motorist is look- 














ple will spend 
more than $900,- 
000,000 for automobile tires. 


Tires are one of the largest 
items in the motorist’s budget. 


The cost is making even 
careless buyers think and in- 
quire. 


* And the more they inquire, 
the smaller will grow the in- 
fluence of hearsay and the 
irresponsible tire dealer. 


* * * 


We have all met the man 
who takes his opinions ready- 
made. 


He tells everything he 
knows. He knows more 
about every car than the man 
who made it, where to buy 
the cheapest truck—how to 
get the biggest bargain in tires. 


He always arouses a cer- 
tain amount of wonder in 


the unknowing. They never 
think to ask him where he 
gets his secrets. 


“Somebody says’ and 
‘everybody does”’ are respon- 
sible for more wrong im- 
pressions about tires than any- 
thing else you can think of. 


It is on the people who 
come under the influence of 
these phrases that the irre- 
sponsible dealer thrives. 


You generally find him 
with the name of a standard 
tire displayed in his windows 
to give an impression of 
quality. 


But when you get inside 
the first thing he begins to 
talk about is price and sub- 
stitution. 


ing for today is bet- 
ter tires. 


He goes to a legitimate 
dealer and gets a legitimate 
tire. 

The quality idea—the idea 
of a quality tire, of a dealer 
who believes in quality—is 
commanding a greater re- 
spect from a larger portion 
of the motoring public all the 
time. 

It is the idea on which the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany was founded—on which 
it has staked a greater in- 
vestment than any other rub- 
ber organization in the 
world. 

Build a tire that will do 
more, a better tire than was 
built before, and you are 
sure of a large and loyai fol- 
lowing. 

We have never been able 


to build enough U. S. Tires 


to go around. 


United States Tires 


Fifty-three Factories 


United States (US) 


The oldest and 








Rubber Company 


largest Rubber Organization in the World. Two hundred and thirty-five Branches. 
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Feeding Range Hogs at a Profit 
Hundreds of hogs range the open 


lands in Mississippi county, Missouri. 
There are 40,000 acres of these lands, 


and one man who ranges his hogs 
thereon is reputed to own more than 
a thousand head. Periodically, the 


owners of these wandering hérds round 
up a bunch of the best animals, six to 
twelve months old, and market them. 
But where do they find the market? 
Who wants razor-backs? 

A ready market awaits them in G. E. 
Cain’s feed lot, says Oscar H. De Wolf, 
county agent, who is telling this story, 
and in the course of a year three thou- 
sand pass thru this feeding station. 
While these range hogs are of the 
razor-back type rather than of good 
fat-hog type, yet Mr. Cain runs them 
close to market-toppers and occasion- 
ally succeeds in really topping the 
market. How he succeeds in making 
these thin, grade range hogs, weighing 
from 100 to 125 pounds, place so well 
on the market after a feeding period 
of from fifty to seventy days, the 
interesting part of this story. 

The hogs, as they are delivered at 
the feeding station, receive the double 
treatment against hog cholera, and this 
is the first safety step toward his suc- 
cess, hog cholera anything but 
stamped out in southeastern Missouri. 
After allowing two days to recover 
from the vaccination, they are then 
turned into the feed lot, where they 
have free access to self-feeders filled 
with corn and tankage. He has ob 
served no detrimental effects from put- 
ting the hogs on full feed so soon 
after vaccination. 

The hogs are fed in a series of lots 
of five acres each, on which various 
forage crops are grown in rotation. 
This year the lots were seeded to Su- 
dam grass. Mr. Cain says he had no- 
ticed that Sudan grass is a very sturdy 
plant, and thought he would try it out 
this vear as a forage in his hog lots 
Altho being very heavily trampled and 
pastured thru the whole summer, and 
the summer was unusually dry, by the 
way, yet it kept even with the hogs 
and in one lot gained a little. The test 
has not been carried far enough to de 
termine whether this will prove a suc 
cessful hog forage crop or not, but it 
did what few other forage crops would 
do, in that it furnished tender, fresh 
forage for the hogs all summer The 
county agent doubts whether any other 
forage crop, legumes included, would 
have stood the punishment this grass 
did and keep such a constant supply of 
green forage available all the time 


1s 


as 18 





One of the things watched closest at 
this feeding plant is feed economy 
The feeder who did not give it careful 
consideration last summe W un 
doubted!y permitting a leak to absorb 
the greater part of his profit Mi 
Cain, by careful watching, found that 
when corn rose to more than $1.60 a 
bushel, it was more economical to feed 
grain by-products and grain not star 
dard in our local markets He fo 
that by substituting hominy feed 
wheat middlings, and whole ground 
barley, his gains were made more eco 
nomically The practice was first 
started by using wheat middlings as 
the grain part of the ration, and while 
feeding this exact data were kept. He 
found that gains were produced more 
cheaply than with corn at the prevail 
ing prices It was rather late in the 
summer feeding period before whole 
ground barley was found an econom 
ical feed when corn was costing $2 a 
bushel 

Another point in economy Mr. Cain 


has found by the use of the self-feede1 
Nothing is fed by hand. Where more 
than one kind of grain being fed. 
each is supplied in a separate feedet 
However, while the hogs eat all kinds 
of feed well, they seem to prefer the 
hominy feed. Tankage, which tak 
an essential place in these rations, is 
also fed in a self-feeder 

While Mr. Cain not keep an 
itemized account of his feeding opera 


is 


does 


tions, sufficient records are kept to 
show upon which side the balancs 
rests. Records show the average daily 
gains made by the hogs range from 


one and a half to one and three-fourths 
pounds. Approximately three and one 
fourth pounds of grain are required to 
produce one pound of gain 

The hogs are at all times supplied 
with fresh, clean water and shade. and 
are kept free from lice The water 
supply no item, and nothing 
thought of water wasting, so this is 
advantageous to Mr. Porker. because 
he does love a wallow. At each feed- 


Is is 











ing bunk is a driven well. to supply 
the abundant amount of water re- 
quired. Water is pumped into a square 
box trough of two sections, each sec- 
tion being about fourteen feet long. A 
removable slatted top fits over the 
trough, permitting the feeder to clean 
the trough readily several times a day. 
On the other side of the pump, Mr. 
Cain has constructed a shed four feet 
high, sixty feet long and twelve feet 
wide. Under about one-third of the 
length of the shed is a water-tight box 
ten feet wide and ten inches deep, 
which he keeps half filled with water, 
to furnish the hogs a wallowing place. 
Occasionally crude oil is poured over 
the water, transforming the wallow in- 
to a self-oiler. When the hogs find a 
freshly oiled surface, Mr. Cain says 
their actions remind him of a bunch 
of boys at a pienic. As a practical 
way of oiling hogs to control lice, it is 
a complete success. 


Soy Beans in Corn 

Tests at both the Iowa and Illinois 
experiment stations indicate that when 
soy beans are planted with corn, the 
yield of corn is cut down considerably, 
the reduction varying according to the 
rankness of growth of the soy beans. 
When a rather rank-growing variety, 
such as the Ebony or Medium Green, is 
planted at the rate of ten pounds per 
acre, in connection with the corn, the 
yield of corn seems to be reduced by 
about seven or eight bushels. The IIli- 
nois experiments indicate, however, 
that the reduction in the corn yield is 
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fully made up by the bushels of beans 
produced per acre. For instance, in 


1918 and 1919 they pulled the beans 
grown in the corn and threshed them 
out. They found that under conditions 
where the beans reduced the corn yield 
by seven or eight bushels per acre, 
there were seven or eight bushels of 
beans. The beans are much richer in 
protein and oil than corn, and pound 


for pound have a value very similar to 
oil meal. The practice of growing soy 
beans and corn together is every year 
being put on a firmer scientific basis. 





Lime Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ordered a car of lime, which 
is likely to come most any time this 
winter. Can I pile it out-of-doors, or 
should it be put in the dry until spring 
comes? How should it be applied on 
the land? Would you advise putting 
it on corn land, or would it be better 
to put it on small grain or meadow? 
If applied on pasture or meadow, 
should it be disked in? How much 
should be applied per acre? Should it 
be applied in connection with manure 
or separate from manure?” 

If it is inconvenient to spread the 
lime as fast as it is hauled from the 
car, it may be put in a pile out-of- 
doors. If left outside for some time, it 
will cake to some extent on the out- 
side, due to the absorption of mois- 
ture. However, it will never get in 
such shape that it can not be spread, 
even tho it is left outside for several 
years. The advantage of putting ft in 
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the dry is that unger such conditions 
it remains a little more friable and js 
more easily handled. 

Lime can be spread with a manure 
spreader at the rate of three or foxy; 
tons per acre, or it can be spread from 
the rear end of a wagon box with a 
shovel, or with a lime spreader. Ordj- 
narily, the best place to apply it is on 
small grain land which is to be seedeg 
to clover or alfalfa. It can be applieg 
on any land, however, altho it does no 
ordinarily increase the yield of corn ty 
any great extent. Lime spread on pas. 
ture or meadow will probably become 
more available if disked in. At any 
rate, disking the meadow or pasture jn 
the early spring is generally benefj. 
cial for other reasons. There no 
particular object in applying manure 
with lime, except possibly from the 
standpoint of spreading the lime in a 
more convenient way. Two tons of 
limestone per acre once every four 
years is about right, altho under some 
conditions it is more convenient to ap 
ply four tons per acre once every 
eight years. ; 


is 





Argentine Export Duties 
The governing class in Argentina 
has never been particularly interested 
in serving the best interests the 
Argentine farmers. It is interesting to 
note, for example, that the Argentine 
government charges a tax of from one 


ol 


half cent to a cent per bushel on all 
grain shipped out of the country. This 
tax, of course, falls directly on the 
farmer. 








TEXACO MOTOR OIL * 


THUBAN COMPOUND * 


HARVESTER OK. 


* AXLE GREASE 














Every farmer can get the 
best oil. It’s marked with 
the red Star and green T 
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TRACTOR OIL 


There is not a single book of instructions on tractor maintenance, issued 
by the various tractor makers, which does not lay great emphasis on lubri- 
cation. For uninterrupted and longtime service in the hands of the farmer, 
all say practically this: ‘‘The first and most important thing in caring 
for the tractor is to see at all times that all parts are properly lubricated 
with the very best grease and oil that can be obtained.’’ 
farmer can obtain Texaco Tractor Oil. 
Star and green T. It marks the quality tractor oil that economically lubri- 
cates longer, that keeps the motor working, and lengthens the tractor’ s 
life. Texaco Tractor Oil comes in 33 and 55 gallon well-built steel 
drums, wooden barrels and half-barrels, and five gallon cans. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 
QGenerai Offices Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 
DISTRICT OFFICE — CHICAGO. ILLINOIS — McCORMICK BUILDING 


He need only look for the red 


Now, every 
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See that Beater- 
Its Mounted on the Axle 


=a 


OUNTING the beater of the John Deere Spreader on its 
axle—a patented feature—gives you spreader advantages 


that mean added profits. 


This construction has eliminated all 


troublesome chains and clutches, and has done away with all 
complicated adjustments. It gives you a spreader with only about 


half the parts ordinarily required. 


Better still, it has made possible a spreader whose box is low down and 
easy to load; and whose drive wheels are high, lightening the draft and 


supplying a surplus of traction. 


You get the kind of spreader construction you want in the 


JOHN DEERE SPREADER 


The SPREADER with the BEATER on the Axle 


In addition to the mechanical superiority of the John Deere Spreader, it is 
unusually easy to operate and spreads perfectly all kinds of barnyard manure 


in any desired quantity. 


The revolving rake, another patented feature, prevents choking and bunch- 


ing—even spreading is assured. 


Unlike the ordinary retarding type of rake, 


the revolving rake adds nothing to the draft, it revolves as the load moves 


towards the beater. 


There are only two levers to operate, one 
throws the machine in and out of gear, and 
the other controls the number of loads per 
acre. Your boy can operate the John Deere 
Spreader with perfect ease. 

Another big advantage—by getting the 
Straw-spreading attachment at a small addi- 
tional cost, the John Deere Spreader will 
spread straw perfectly.. You can spread prac- 
tically any desired volume in any kind of straw 
—light, chaffy, long or partly rotted—and you 
use the same levers that you use in spreading 
manure, 


One man can put on or take off the attach- 
ment in thirty minutes’ time. One man can 
load and spread straw—no extra forking re- 
quired when spreading. 


The value of any machine is determined 
largely by the work and length of service you 
get out ofit. Because the John Deere Spreader, 
the Spreader with the Beater on the Axle, will 
give you better work over a longer term of 
years, itis the best spreader investment you 
can make. 

The very best recommendations for the 
John Deere Spreader come from the men who 
use it. Ask them, 


Write for this valuable Spreader Booklet—it’s Free 


Drop us a post card today for this illustrated booklet in colors, that gives much valu- 


able information about manure and fertilizers, and tells all about the John Deere 
Spreader. Address a card to JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet S-334. 






















The wheels, axle, and 
beater when assem- 
bled are as one unit, 




















This shows the simple 
beater drive with part 
of the dust-proof, oil- 
tight case removed— 






no wearing out of 
these gears. 



























The complete line of 
John Deere Quality Im- 
plements are distrib- 
uted from all important 


















trade centers and sold 
by John Deere dealers 
everywhere. 
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Western Lamb Feeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“TIT am much interested in lamb feed- 
ing and would iggest that an article 
on western lamb feeding would be 
read with much interest Can you 
suge sources of intormation as to 
methods of feeding?’ 


During recent years Iowa farmers 


have been shipping over a_ million 
lambs from the Omaha, Kansas City 
and Sioux City markets The buying 
of these western lambs. generally 


3 its height 
late in September or early in October. 
The custom is to hold these lambs on 
the farm for about three months and 
send them back to market weighing 
15 or 20 pounds heavier than when 
they were first brought on the farm. 
The most desirable weight of feeder 
lambs is 55 to 60 pounds, and the most 
desirable weight of fat lambs is 75 to 
80 pounds. 

The least expensive method of han- 
dling western lambs is to feed them 
no grain and simply allow them to 
clean up the weeds and undergrowth 
in the stubble fields and corn fields. 
In order to get the best results with 
lambs in the corn field it is best to 
plant soy beans with the corn in May 
at the rate of about eight pounds of 


starts in August and reach 


soy beans per acre with a soy bean 
planting attachment to the corn 
planter. Then at the time of the last 


cultivation it is a good plan to broad- 
cast about three pounds of rape seed 
per acre. If the season is exceedingly 
hot and dry the rape will not make 
much growth, but if a good rain comes 
soon after the rape is broadcasted the 
rape will probably furnish even more 
feed than the soy beans. 

Lambs turned into the 
will not at first eat much corn unless 
the corn is badly down. It is figured 
that an acre of corn with a _ good 
growth of soy beans or rape or both 
should support six or seven lambs for 
two or three months without the lambs 
bothering the ear corn to any extent. 
The lambs, in addition to having ac- 
cess to the soy beans, rape and under- 
growth in the corn field, will appreci- 
ate the run of the stubble fields, sec- 
ond growth clover, and regular blue 
grass pasture. Of course, they should 
have free access to salt and water. 
Lambs which fattened in this way 
without receiving much grain are gen 
erally sent back to market iate in Ox 
tober or early in November 

Many men find along about the first 
of November after they have cleaned 
up their green feed, that the lambs are 
only weighing around 70 pounds and 
are still a little thin. Sometimes they 
ship them back in half-fat condition 
to the market, but in such case they 
often bring less hundred than when 
they were bought originally as feed- 
ers. Many men in this situation there 
fore prefer to carry their lambs on in 
dry lot Of course, it is necessary 
under conditions to have a good 
shed or barn, as well as 
rac} During the first week in dry 
lot thé mbs can be started out on an 
average daily ition of t t} 
of a pound of oats and a tenth of 
pound ol mn The corn can be grad 
waliy increased until within 
weeks » daily ration of about 
a pound of being given rhe 
best hay is clover or alfalfa, and it is 
a safe plan to allow the lambs all the 
hay will eat in addition to the 
cor! \ fifth of a pound of oil meal 
or cottonseed meal added to the aver 
age ration often increases the 
rate of gain slightly and the quality 
of the gain However, with prices as 
they prevail this winter, we nu 
doubt ihe advisability of feeding very 
much oil meal or cottonseed meal 
Wher ilage is available, we advise 
working up to an average dai 
of about 2! 


corn field 


Are 


per 


such 


about six 
average 





corm 


they 


daily 





Vv ration 


2 pound 





» pounds of silage 





of alfalfa or clover hay, and a pound 
of corn In some cases it may pay to 
increase the corn ration to as much 
as a pound and a half per head daily 
during the last three or four weeks of 


the feeding period 


On a good grain raticn, it is custon 
ary for lambs to gain about one-fourth 
of a pound per head daily. With only 
corn and alfalfa or clover hay in the 
ration, it takes about 400 pounds of 
corn and 600 pounds of hay to make 
100 pounds of gain. With silage in the 
ration, they found last winter at the 
Towa station that it required for 100 
pounds of gain, about 950 pounds of 








silage, 210 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 
380 pounds of shelled corn. 
In shipping 55 pound feeder lambs 


out to the farm, it is customary to 
load at the rate of about 340 lambs to 
a double-deck car. The lambs are 
often sent back to the market in sin- 
gle-deck cars at the rate of about 120 
80-pound lambs to a single deck All 


of the lambs will not be ready to go 
back at the same time. For instance, 
in the case of a double-deck of 340 


lambs taken out in early September, it 
may be advisable to send one lot of 


120 back to market without grain feed 


ing of any kind early in November. 
Another lot of 129 may be ready for 
market after a light grain feed early 


in December, and the last lot of 
around 100 may take a fairly heavy 
grain feed and be ready for market 


some time in January. 

In buying lambs at the market, it 
seems to be a good plan te pick for 
lambs which are moderately thin on 
account of lack of feed, avoiding lambs 
which are thin because of disease or 


internal parasites After the lambs 
are brought home they can be fed 
rather lightly for a week or so. In 


September and October they should be 
held for several days on a rather short 
pasture. If they are turned too sud- 
denly on good green feed, they are 
likely to start scouring. In such case 
the thing to do is to put them ona 
moderate ration of dry feed. 

As an average of the ten-year period 
before the war, feeder lambs on the 
Omaha market were at their cheapest 
in October and November. However, 
there was no very greut difference be- 
tween any of the five fall months ex- 





tending from August thru December. 
Finished lambs were at their cheapest 
in November, the December price being 
about 40 cents a hundred over the No- 
vember price, and the January price 
about 40 cents a hundred above the 
December price. The February price 
was ordinarily about the same as the 
January price, but in March the price 
again took another jump of 30 or 40 
cents. The margin between feeder 
lambs as bought in August and fin- 
ished sold in November was 
ordinarily about 60 cents a hundred 
during the years preceding the war. 
setween feeder lambs bought in Sep- 
tember and finished lambs sold in De- 
cember, the margin was ordinarily 
about $1 per hundred, and in the case 
of October feeder lambs as sold fin- 
ished in January, the margin was 
around $1.40. In the case of Novem- 
ber and December feeder lambs as sold 
in February and March, the margin 
was around $1.60 to $1.70. Under pres- 
ent price conditions, with everything 
at practically twice the pre-war level, 
it would seem best to count on a mar- 
gin just about twice as great as those 
just stated. And in the case of lambs 
which are made really fat by fifty days 
or more of heavy corn feeding, we 
would expect a considerably greater 
margin. 

After all is said that can be said for 
lamb feeding, the fact remains that 
it is just about as great a gamble as 
steer feeding. Of course, in those 
cases where the lambs are used merely 
to clean up the corn field and stubble 
field, and are sent back to market in 
early November before any grain is 
put into them, there is not much 
chance of serious loss. However, even 
under such conditions we have known 
of men to lose considerable money. 
Of course, a number of men have 


lambs as 
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made extraordinary profits. In the 
long run, those men who study the 
business, not only from the standpoint 





of properly handling the sheep at 
home, but also the market end, wii! 
average up and make good money 


This is just as true, in our opinion 
of the cattle game or the hog gam 
Two good books on the handling 
western lambs in the fall of the y 
are “Sheep Feeding and Farm M 
agement,” by Doane, which may 
secured from Ginn & Company, at | 


cago, for $1, and “Practical Sh 
tlusbandry,”’ which may be se 
from the Practical Sheep Husbar 


Publishing Co., Stock Yards, Chicag 
for $1. So far as the feeding of gra 
rations to lambs in dry lot is « 
cerned, nearly all of our experi 
stations have a number of excelle; 
bulletins on the subject. Bulletin 1% 
of the lowa station at Ames is good 





Pasture Seeding 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“I want to seed down forty a 
this spring to use for pasture in 192} 
What do you think of a mixture of one 
half timothy, one-sixth alsike, 
sixth medium red clover, and one-sixth 
white sweet clover? I already have 
the timothy seed, but will have to buy 
the clover.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try an acre’s seeding of about seven 
pounds of timothy, two pounds of a! 
sike, two pounds of white sweet clo 
ver, two pounds of red clover and 
three pounds of alfalfa. He might also 
add a little white clover seed to the 
mixture, altho white clover ordinarily 
comes in of itself within a few years 
Pastures of this general type have 
been used with excellent results dur 
ing recent years. 


one 
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**] made one mistake—But this time 
I think I picked a winner” 











wiser in the bargain. 


you work. 





(From a letter to the Western Electric Company) 

“If I was a mechanic instead of a farmer, I would have 
bought a Western Electric Outfit in the first place, and 
not waited till | was several hundred dollars poorer and 
i am not going to say anything 
against other plants, because I know that isn’t the way 
I can't even tell the whole truth about your own 


outfit for fearthat people might think you 
paid me to boost it. You don't have to. — 




















EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Levis isa farmer 
near West Chester, Pa. 


When it comes to electricity 
I give up 

“I believe the wiser a man is, the 
quicker he will admit how little he knows 
about electricity. We can see and touch 
mechanical things, but when somebody 
gets talking about electricity, he can tell 
us pretty near what he pleases, and we 
can’t dispute it 

**Take batteries for instance—the most 
important part of any light plant. We 
farmers, and even the wiser ones, talk 
about current flowing into a battery and 
out of it. But how many people go 
beyond that? Now look at it this way. 
If you shoot a stream of water into a 
bucket fast enough, most of the water 
will splash out as fast as it splashes in. 
And if the bucket is an average wooden 
one, it won’t be long before the bottom 
pushes out. To you men whose batteries 
are giving trouble, and you who haven't 
bought yet, I’d suggest first of all that 








Western 
Elechric 


Power and 
Light 


Makes the Battery 


you consider how the battery is charged 
by the generator. If the current comes 
in fast at first and then slows up grad- 
ually when the battery fills—as with the 
Western Electric—that means you'll 
have long-lived batteries. Otherwise 
you’re ‘out of luck,’ as my son says since 
he came back from France. 


Power and light, or light 
and power—which? 

“‘When I started to buy a plant, I was 
dead wrong about the lighting end of it. 
I had a lot of gentle hints at home and 
heard talk around the neighborhood about 
how nice electric light is—and it is nice. 
But what I needed, and what I think nine 
farmers out of ten need, was a piece of 
machinery , first and last— 
an engine to help me do 


fact that it would be an economy to 
pay a little more for a large outfit that 
supplied plenty of power, as well as light, 
rather than to buy a slightly cheaper and 
much smaller plant that would furnish 
light only. Right here’s the important 
thing, and the farmer who buys an u: 
sized plant is fooling himself just 
came near doing, because on a farm, 
power is about the only thing you need 
except brains, and the only thing that 
costs nothing when you don’t use it. 













What I insisted on was an 
engine that would run 


“Of course getting plenty of engine is 
one thing and whether the engine will 
run is another. You don’t want to buy 
till you’ve seen the engine in action, any 
more than I did. Now I don’t know 
what your experience has been, but 1e 
tells me that for genuine dependat 
you can’t beat a valve in head, < 
kerosene engine—that starts ; 
pressing a switch and runs in all kinds of 
weather. tt 







These are only some of th 
points about my new Western Electri 
Outfit. There are lots others I could talk 
about for pages yet—like that feat of 
the throttle governor to give unifort 
speed under any load you please, and the 
splash system of oiling that’s as certain 
as it’s easy. But I figure you'd rather 
find out about these points for yourself 
than read my remarks 
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the farm work. Because 
if I had power enough, 
light would go with 
it as a matter of course 

“It took me quite a 
while to wake up to the 








“Please don’t get the 
idea I am trying to con- 
vince you that there are 
no good farm plants ex 
ceptthe Western Electric 
There probably are. But 
if you can tell me one 
that’s any better,or made 
by people who are fairer 
to a buyer or who have 
been in the electrical bus 
iness more than 50 years 
—I’d like to congratulate 
you, because you are 












outfit. 





some little finder.” 


Maybe some of the information that helped Mr. Levis 
decide will help you too in choosing a Power and Light 
Just write for booklet WF-1, Western Electric 
Company, at St. Louis, Chicago or Omaha. 
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Backed by 


Adequate Service— 
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the TWIN CITY 12-20 ful- 
fills the desire foremost in 
the minds of thinking farm- 
ers, for a super-powered 
economical tractor. 


Then, back of this great 
tractor you havea big organ- 
ization with branches, repair 
stocks and experts to give 
service. 


Its sixteen-valve-in-the-head 
engine makes use of power 
heretofore wasted. Its 
TWIN CITY-Holiey vapor- 
izing system prepares the 
kerosene for perfect firing. 
Its burned gases are quickly 
and completely discharged. 


The result is that the TWIN 
CITY 12-20 gives you a 
surplus of power from the 
same fuel, and delivers it 
more dependably. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Twin City Power 
for Every Size Farm 


There is a TWIN CITY 
tractor to meet the needs of 
every Size farm—12-20, 
16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90. 


Write for complete story of 
this super-powered 12-20 
tractor and information on 
the complete TWIN CITY 
Line. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Fargo, N. D. Spokane, Wash. Peoria, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Col. Great Falls, Mont. Wichita, Kan. St. Louis, Mo. Lincoln, Neb. 
Des Moines, la. Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. 

Distributors 


Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif, 
Baskerville & Dah! Co.— Watertown, S. D. Southern Machinery Co.—Atlanta, Ga. 
R. B. George Machinery Co-—Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas, and Crowley, La, 
Eastern and Export Offices: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., New York City 
: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.— 
Regina, Sask., and Calgary, Alberta 


Canadian 
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Do not fail to see the Twin City 
Exhibit at the Kansas City Tractor 
Show February 15 to 21. 
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All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
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12-20 Kerosene Tractor with 16-valve engine 
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Jowa’s Champion Corn Grower 

Iowa’s Champion corn grower in 1919, 
as far as the records go, was a Scott 
county farmer, Leroy A. Haines, of 
Princeton, Iowa. He secured a yield of 
111.62 bushels of drv shelled corn on 
an acre, five bushels more than his 
nearest rival, L. J. Meyer, of Williams- 


burg, Iowa county, whose best acre 
yielded 106.3 bushels of dry shelled 
corn. 


To the winner will be awarded the 
President R. A. Pearson trophy cup. It 
fis offered annually in a competition 
conducted by the Iowa Corn and Small 
Grain Growers’ Association. The con- 
test requires that the contest acre be 
selected from a field that has been 
planted and cultivated according to the 
customary methods of the farmer. It 
is forbidden to pick out an acre early 
and pamper it with very expensive care 
and load it with expensive and unprof- 
itable fertilizers not ordinarily used 
by the farmer. 

The other men on the honor roll, and 
their yields on their best acre, follow: 
Chris Kinsell, Benton county, 103.2 
bushels; A. E. Johnson, Pocahontas, 
101.47; J. O. Westrum, Hamilton, 
101.26; Emil Kroeger, Scott, 95.89: G. 
V. Giffin, Palo Alto, 94.72; Harold Niel- 
son, Monona, 92.84; Louis Schmitz, 
Plymouth, 88.94; L. V. Carter, Hardin, 
84.27 bushels. 


Fumigating Wheat for Weevil 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“How may I kill weevil in stored 
wheat? What will it cost? The wheat 
is in tight bins eight or nine feet 
deep.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 


buy one pound of carbon bisulphide- 
for each hundred bushels of grain 
which he has to treat He can put 
some shallow dishes on top of his 
grain in his bin and pour out the car 
bon bisulphide and then close up the 
bin tight, and let the carbon bisul 
phide evaporate This is best done 
on a rather warm day In cold 


weather it takes a considerably larger 
amount of carbon bisulphide to do the 
business, and if the average temper- 
ature is around 35 degrees, we would 
suggest two pounds of carbon bisul 
phide for each 100 bushels of grain 
In handling the carbon bisulphide, be 
careful not to have any lighted match 


or tvigar around, and do not breathe 
the fumes for any length of time 
After the bin has been shut for 


twenty-four hours, open it and allow 
the fumes to dissipate. We do not 
know just what our correspondent will 
bave to pay for the carbon bisulphide 
at his local drug store, but the total 
expense should not exceed 1 cent per 
bushel. 





The Packers on Hog Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Wallaces’ Farmer of October 17th 
contains a letter headed “Concerning 
the Packers,” and signed C. L. Parker, 
Washington. Mr. Parker refers to an 
article by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor re- 
garding the profits on storage food 
products which appeared in the issue 
of September 6th, which in turn, was 
reprinted from the New York Times 
of August 17th by the same author 
This article contains so many mis- 
statements of facts that we replied in 
detail to the Times under date of 
August 27th. We are enclosing a copy 
of this letter. 

Mr. Parker opens his letter with a 
quotation from Dr. Taylor's article, as 
follows: 

“When the price of hogs was re- 
leased at $17.50 per hundredweight, it 
rose quickly to $21. In the country 
at the time were a billion pounds o 
pork products in storage. * * * 
(This amount) at 3% cents per 
pound * * * means $35,000,000 
—- * = 

One billion pounds of pork preducts 
sounds large when considered as a 
unit, but when we realize that approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 pounds of pork prod- 
ucts are consumed daily by the Amer- 
ican people, it is seen that this ap- 
parently large supply would last only 
a month. Furthermore, a large pro- 
portion of this amount was in cure and 
so not ready for market. 

As to the reason for this sudden rise 
in prices, this country was practically 
the only source of supply of pork 
products for the whole world, and very 
heavy purchases were made by for- 














eign buyers. By the time this high 
price was reached, unexpected diffi- 
culties were encountered in arrang- 
ing payments with foreign countries, 
and government agitation against the 
high cost of living was started off 
with a rush, with the result that a se- 
vere reaction set in and prices of live 
hogs as well as of pork proéfucts went 
on a toboggan. 

The only trouble with Mr. Parker's 
article is that he has not told the 
whole story, but has presented only 
one side. Assuming for the moment 
that Dr. Taylor was correct in his 
statement that there was a profit of 
314 cents on each of the billion pounds 
in storage, it must follow that when 
live hog prices dropped 9 cents in three 
months (from an average of $22.20 per 
hundredweight for the week ending 
July 26th to $13.10 for the week end- 
ing October 25th), the packers suf- 
fered losses of $90,000,000, which not 
only would have wiped out the sup- 
posed profit of $35,000,000 but would 
have left a deficit of $55,600,000. 

Of course, Dr. Taylor is wrong in as- 
suming that we made 3% cents on 
every pound of the billion in stor- 
age at the time, for these were not all 
sold at the peak of the curve. Millions 
of pounds were sold at every point 
along the rise, only to be replaced by 
other millions of pounds going into 
cure, for there must be a constant flow 
in order to supply demand and to 
make room for current production. 
And this constant flow was maintained 
all the time that hog prices were fall- 
ing from around $22 to $13, altho we 
realized that tremendous losses were 
inevitable. And so our “paper profits” 
on the brief rising market were more 
than wiped out by the decline Mr. 
Parker very fairly states “No sane 
person objects to the packers making 
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a reasonable profit * * *” Can 
any one claim that our profits of only 
a fraction of a cent per pound, or ap- 
proximately two cents on each dollar 
of sales of meats and meat by-products, 
are excessive? 

Mr. Parker’s remarks emphasize his 
evident belief that because something 
is bad for the producer it is neces- 
sarily good for the packer. It is not 
altruism that prompts us to say that 
the interests of producers, packers and 
consumers are mutual—it is plain, 
common business sense. For if pro 
ducers beceme discouraged, they will 
raise less live stock, and our plents 
can not be operated to full capacity, 
with consequent disastrous increase in 
overhead expenses. Similarly, if any- 
thing lessens the purchasing power of 
consumers, we are unable to move our 
products as rapidly as is necessary. 
Frequent reference is made by Mr. 
Parker to the “wicked system of ma- 
nipulating the markets.” Altho any 
one acquainted with the economics of 
marketing knows that no “manipula- 
tion” is possible in an industry which 
is keenly competitive and in which 
there is no control over the source of 
raw materials—yet just such unwar- 
ranted statemeuts as these are respon- 
sible for the general distrust and fear 
of big business. Neither is Mr. Parker 
justified in charging that “ ’captains 
of industry’ and bankers who support 
them have no regard for the laws and 
rights of other people.” In view of 
the manner in which business men 
served the government during the war 
and voluntarily placed themselves un- 
der the most rigid restrictions and 
regulations, this charge is a slur upon 
the business world which is unde- 
served. Neither is there any justifi- 
cation for the statement that the 
packers employ “questionable means” 


to build up their business. This is an 
example of the effect of the unwar. 
ranted charges of the federal trade 
commission. 

We know from experience that prac. 
tically all of the accusations ani 
charges against the packing industry 
disappear in thin air when confronted 
| with the real facts. We are certain 
that you wish to present this case 
fairly to your readers, and that you 
will be glad of an opportunity to give 
them all of the facts and allow them 
to draw their own conclusions. If we 
can only get the facts before the 
American people, we are entirely will!- 
ing to leave the verdict to them. 

L. D. H. WELD, 
Swift & Company 





A Water Tight Stable Fioo: 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time since a subscriber wished 
to know how to make a water tight 
floor for a stable above a basement 
If his floor timbers are not heavy 
enough to support a concrete floor, he 
can get 3x6 inch tongued and grooved 
flooring of yellow pine, lay it directly 
upon the joists or over another floor 
and spike down thoroly to every joist 
blind nailing it. Then calk every joint 
with a strip of oakum driven down to 
the groove and fill the joint above the 
oakum with hot pitch. He should 
have a few thin, flat calking chisels 
with which he may first open the 
joint, then drive in the oakum and fill 
with pitch. In laying a floor to be 
calked it is the under edges that 
should be solid and come tight to- 
gether, and be careful not to drive the 
oakum clear through. 

HENRY GILLESPIE 


Manchester, Iowa 






































Cross-section of typical tractor engine showing 
where the oil 18 greatiy heated. 


Engine troubles—90% preventable 


Burned out bearings, overheating, lack of power are 
caused by failure to lubricate properly 


NE man has trouble with his engine—another 
one does not. What is the difference? 

In nine cases out of ten, engine trouble in 
automobiles, tractors and trucks is preventable. 
This is the verdict of automotive engineers, practical 
repair men and dealers after years of study. 


It is the tremendous heat at which engines oper- 
ate which makes lubrication a problem. Ordi 
oil breaks down under this terrific heat—200° to 


1000° F. Large quantities of sediment which has 
mo lubricating value are formed. The lubricant 


evaporates like boiling water. 


sump 





Veedo! 
after use 


Ordmery ov! 
Gfter use 


Sediment formed 
after 50 hours run- 
ning in a tractor 


is contaminated and 
thinned down by fuel. 


Asa result carbon forms rapid- 
ly, bearings soon burn out and 
the engine overheats. 
engine trouble soon results. Be- 
cause the tractor works at higher 
temperature, these evils are 


Solving lubrication 
problems 


To overcome these difficulties 
engineers of the Tide Water Oil 
Company developed the famous 
Faulkner process 
ly to produce Veedol, the lubri- 


T “age 
ne G8 in the Fordson dealers. 


cant that resists heat. 
clearly illustrated by the sediment test on the left. 


How Veedol resists heat is 


The proper grade of Veedol for all engines not 
only reduces by 86% the amount of sediment formed, 
but prevents excessive contamination. 
reduces evaporation to a minimum, Veedol gives 
from 25% to 50% 


Because it 


greater service per gallon. 


Recommended for most 
fine tractors 
Veedol Special Heavy is recommended by most 


Many manufacturers recommend 


it for their machines, including: Allwork, Moline, 


International Harvester, Bates Steel Mule, Parrett, 


Serious 


in its case. 


Case, Hart-Parr, Emerson Brantingham, Weidley 
Tractor engines, American, Wallis and most promi- 
Nent motor car and truck manufacturers. 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. ‘The new 
100-page Veedol book will save you many dollars 
and help you keep your tractor, car and truck 


tunning at mmimum cost. Send 10c for copy. 


used exclusive- 


TIDE WATER OIL 


Sales Corporation 
1683 Bowling Green Building 
New York 
Branches and distributors in all 


Principal cities of the United 
States and Canada 
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Make the Old Barn 


new materials. It is a matter of 

using the nght principles in con- 
struction. And these principles can be 
applied to most old barns. 


\ MODERN barn is not a matter of 


Farmers have learned a lot about barns in the last 
few years—a lot about the housing of animals. 
They have learned that the housing of animals 
has a lot to do with their profits. Stock housed 
in warm, dry barns, kept at the proper temper- 
ature, make more money whether they are being 
fed for meat or milk. 


Maybe a farmer could afford to ignore these facts 
when feed and stock were cheap. He cannot 
afford to ignore them today. 


And what is true of stock is true of hogs and 
chickens. If you are going to make the greatest 
possible profits, you need proper farm buildings. 


Flax lina 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED = 


Proper farm buildings today means insulation— 
and when you insulate, you must necessarily ven- 
tilate, for fresh air is as necessary as warmth. The 
two go hand in hand—you can’t insulate without 
ventilation, and you can’t ventilate without in- 
sulation and get good results. 


Insulation simply keeps cold and heat from passing 
through the walls. It keeps the cold outside air 
from getting into the barn; and keeps the warm 
air in the barn from escaping. And so with proper 
ventilation makes it possible for you to control 
conditions inside the barn. 


Flaxlinum, as its name indicates, is a flax felt made 
of flax straw, for practical purposes the most 
efficient insulating material. 


la layer of Flaxlinum one-half inch thick, the thick- 
ness in which it is ordinarily used, is equivalent in 
| heat and cold resistance to thirty thicknesses of 
| building paper or four inches of lumber. 


How You Can Use Flaxlinum 
on an Old Barn 


Flaxlinum comes in two forms—flanged to fit be- 
tween the studs and in flat sheets. In one of these 


Do the Work of a New One 


forms it can be applied to most all old barns with- 
out any special frames or any other changes in the 
details of construction. 


If you will write and tell us what kind of barn you 
have we can tell you the best way to apply Flax- 
linum. It would help us still more if you would 
send a rough drawing of the framework as it 
shows on the inside of the barn, for that is what 
determines the best application in any particular 
building. 


You needn’t bother about the construction of the 
barn above the mow floor, for in practically all 
barns it is only the stock room that needs to be 
insulated. 


If it is a hog house or poultry house you are inter- 
ested in, give us the same information suggested 
for barns but tell us in addition about the joists in 
the roof, for in these buildings roof insulation is 
as important as side wall insulation. 


Flaxlinum Keyboard for Stucco 
and Plaster 


Flaxlinum Keyboard is an insulated wood lath base 
for stucco and hard wall plaster. It is built up of 
one-half inch Flaxlinum, high grade asphalt satu- 
rated paper and No. 1 White Pine beveled lath. 


It gives you all the insulation value of Flaxlinum 
plus a strong, economical base for stucco on the 
outside or Portland cement plaster on the inside 
of your barn. 


If you want to stucco your barn you can nail the 
Flaxlinum Keyboard directly to the outside of 
your barn and it is ready to take the stucco. For 
the best way to apply Flaxlinum Keyboard on the 
inside give us the information asked for above and 
we will advise you how to proceed. 


Here are Some of the Things 
That Flaxlinum Does 


Saves 30 to 40 per cent of your fuel bill. 


Keeps your 
house warm in winter. 


Keeps it cool in summer. 


Makes warm farm buildings and garages “where 
warmth is required. 


Increases farm production. Warm poultry houses mean 
more eggs. Warm hog houses mean earlier and healthier 
pigs. Warm dairy barns mean more milk. 


Used for ice houses, milk houses and all kinds of fruit 
and vegetable store houses. 


Flaxlinum is rat and vermin proof. 


Ask your lumber dealer about Flaxlinum or write direct to us for booklet that tells you 


more about it. 


In writing please tell us what kind of building you are interested in. 


It is Cheaper to Build a Warm House Than to Heat a Cold One 
FLAXLINUM INSULATING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


(Formerly Known as Northern Insulating Company) 
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anyone raising hogs and poultry. 
risk because we know what MILKOLINE w. 
want from prices given — use one-half for 
days—then if not satisfied ship back the 
unused partand every cent yousend us will be 

j returned by first mail. Your money is simply 

} on deposit till you have tried MILKOLINE 
thoroughly to your own satisfaction. Big 
y Kansas City Banks substantiate this offer— 

{ ask any of them about us or look us up in 

\ Dun or Bradstreet. 


Only 2c a Galion: 


|| MILKOLINE comes in condensed form. It 
is simply modified buttermilk made better 
for feeding. There is no sulphuric acid or 
any other injurious substance in it. It is 
guaranteed to last indefinitely in any climate 
and not to spoil, sour or rot under any cir- 
cumstances. Flies do notcome near it. Full 
feeding directions withevery package. When 

| fed as directed (one part MILKOLINE 
1} to 50 parts of water or swill) MILKOLINE 
1} 

| 

i 








costs but 2c a gallon or less. 


Great Feed Saver: 


MILKOLINE aids digestion and promotes 

assimilation so that feed wastage is reduced. 

It helps tone up hogs and poultry, and users 
say that it saves easily one-third feed. 


Have “Market Toppers” and Prize Winners—Save feed, 


and shorten the feeding period. Prove at our risk that you 
can make from $3.00 to $10.00 more per hog and practically eliminate dis- 
||] ease by feeding Milkoline at a cost of 2c a gallon or less. 


30 Day Guaranteed Trial: *°°%%r't bave to take 


else — you can see for yourself on your own farm that MILKOLINE is a big money maker for 
The deal = plage until you are satisfied. We take the 








You don’t have to take 


Order any amount of MILKOLINE you 


Tested By University: 


Prof. W. B. Combs, Ass’t Prof. ef Dairy Hus- 
yo of Missouri University, in a recent 
test found that Milkoline-fed hogs gained 
nearly one-half pound more per day than others 


and that the lot fed on 
PRICES 


ay ny & cost consid- 
ices are F.O.B. 


erab! 
These 
Kansas So or the 


dress of our nearest deal- 
er. Dealers in all 
of the United States. 


§ Gal. Keg - $7.50 
10 Gal. Keg - 12.50 
15 Gal. Keg - 16.50 
32 Gal. Barrel 32.00 
55 Gal. Barrel 49.50 


Prices on smaller pack- 





extra on Milkoline - fed 
hogs overothers ina 30-day 
test. Copy of report mailed 
free on request, We re- 
ceive testimonials from the 
biggest and most success- 
ful feeders in e state. 
For instance Lee Jackson, 








Wappingers Falls, N, Y., | Sf fo" barret lows ii 
says ‘Milkoline fixed saves you money. 





of shoats that had 
lost their appetites, and produced great results 
with pure bred Duroc Sows.” 


Try Mitholine at Our Risk 


Order a barrel or any amount you want from 
above prices—send check or money order—take 
30 days using half of amount or- 








Send This Coupon! 


ered on your ewn farm and your 
own hogs—then, if not satisfied, 
ship back unused part at our 

















THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 


Gallons MILKOLINE for which enclosed find $ 
are to return my money. 
NAME 
POST OFFICE........ 


STATE COUNTY 





1 SHIPPING POINT.......... 








648 Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
In accofdance with your guaranteed offer, please ship me 


I agree to use half, but at the end of 30 days, if lam not satisfied, 
1 will ship back unused portion, if any, at your expense, and you 


expense we'll return every 
penny sentus. What fairer offer 
could you ask? Your name on a 
post card will bring big 42-page 
book and copy of report from Mis- 
souri University Dairy Dept. No 
obligation— write today. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Milkoline 
Mfg. Co. 


648 Creamery Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Per pound 


fish headless and dresse 
Western Ling Cod 
headless and dressed at.. 
Whiting or Stiver Hake, 
round, very few bones, at 
Tulibees or Baby White- 124¢ 
fish, round, choice, at .... - 


We Pay Express 
on orders amounting to 50 Ibs. or more 


Assorted as you wish. No charge for 
boxes. Mail your check. 


large, round, at 








BUY FISH 


Fresh frozen fish are palatable, healthful and economical. 


Pelleck er Boston Biue 1216 Pickerel or Jacks, 
d 2 | 


12 l c Salt Water Herring, 
2% | round, new stock, at...... 
12 1 c | Fresh Water Herring, 
= | round, Lake Michigan, at 
Yellow or Wall-eyed 
| Pike, round, at.. 


Boston Market Company 









Per pound Per pound 





| Sablefish, excellent 
esecceses 1 2 »t Headiess and dressed at.... 1 8c 







l Pink Salmon 
125¢ Headless and dressed at... 18 
Halibut, small, headless, 
L Oc dreseed at........ sm it oosees 1 8¢e 







191 Flounders, Eastern 1 
12}¢ Black Backs, St.......0006 125¢ 







Des Moines, lowa 























Make a Good Seed Bed and Grow a Bigger Crop. 





















get the kernel without the proper cultt- 
vation of the soil. Cultivation accumulates 
nitragen and nitrogen produces kernel 
Kovar Harrow will loosen up the hard- 
est kind of land, turns the soiland gives 
the air and sun a chance to help the 
soil produce. Kovar Harrowis more 
than just an ordinary spring tooth har- 
row—it destroys pigeon grass, quack 
grass, wild oats and weeds of all kinds through 
cultivation. 


IMPORTANT—Two New Kovar Products 





It’s easy enough to produce straw, but it's hard to 


tion Werks 

jon Wei Flexibie 
t - 

dently from tm Every 
the Other. Way. 








Kovar Corn Cultivator, which operates on the same successful principle as the harrow 
Kovar Harrow Cart. with dust proof wheels and drawbar guiding axle- 
Write for our literature or ask your dealer about it. 


JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn.,Patentee and sole munufacturer of the Kovar line 











SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry. then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices. 

BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 
















CLOVER—/ree from Buckthorn. 





Timothy and Alsike mixed. Sey Beans, all 
Field Seeds. Write for free samples and the 
freight-paid prices on our absolute Money 
Farmers Commercial 


940 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, LL Sent. “eo” 


Back guarantee. 
Seed Company 














‘When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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By CYRUS E. ALBERTSON 


A little one-room country church be- 
side a neglected cemetery on a hill-top 
overlooking a rich farming community 
—this is a familiar sight te many 
Iowans. And the strange thing is that 
so many communities have been sat- 
isfied with the out-of-date and weather- 
worn church and the grass-tangled and 
broken-dewn-fenced cemetery, when 
they have been improving their own 
homes and barns and sheds and fences. 
And then the old folks wonder what 
the attraction of the town and city is 
that takes their young folks. This ar- 
ticle will tell a little about a change 
that has come to one community, and 
the reasons for that change. 

The Rock Branch Church is all that 
remains of a one-time inland town and 
postoffice. The church is nine miles 
from four towns, the center of a rich 
farming community in Woodbury coun- 
ty, Iowa, and is a one-room church by 
a cemetery. Some of the finest farm 
homes in the state are in this com- 
munity. The church is located a few 
rods off the new Grant highway (for- 
merly the Hawkeye), to be paved thru 
the county next vear. Trucks do a 
large part of the hauling to the mar- 
kets, and there is hardly a new piece 











show the community something it had 
and did not know it. 

Two years ago, the local Red Cross 
needed some money. The young folks 
said, “Leave it to us!” The result was 
a pageant with a cast of fifty young 
men and women, presented in the open 
air in a pasture, and written and pro. 
duced by the young folks themselve 
A thousand people saw the production, 
and the Red Cross societies were rich 
er by several hundred dollars. But the 
biggest result was the rousing of the 
community, for their own young folks 
had done a bigger thing than any group 
of young folks within a radius of fifty 
miles. 

When the last calls for young men 
came, and while they trained and trav- 
eled and fought as part of the Ameri- 
can army, the home folks waited and 
gave and prayed; and with the coming 
of spring the boys came home. The 
community was ready for the next 
step—another pageant and the prepar- 
ing of plans for a new community 
church that would give expression to 
their new religious and social ideals 

The pageant presented the past sum- 
mer had a cast of sixty young folks 
and twenty-five children, besides the 














Scenes From the Pageant Presented by the Rock Branch Church. 


of labor and time-saving machinery 
that is not in the community. But in 
spite of these signs of prosperity and 
improvement, the shingles blew off the 
church with every little wind, and the 
grass in the cemetery grew waist-high. 
There was little community pride, and 
few were the families that thought of 
being proud they live in Rock Branch. 
If you asked them where they lived 
they would generally tell you, “near 
Anthon or Moville,” or one of the other 
nearby towns. 

Now things are different. The young 
folks will be glad to tell you they are 
from Rock Branch, tho you may not 
know what or where it is, and the old- 
er folks seem a bit prouder of their 
homes and families, and this change 
has come because the community has 
found itself. Men know their neigh- 
bors, and women have become better 
acquainted, and out of this there has 
developed the plans for one of the 
finest community church in the mid- 
die-west For, as one man_e says: 
“Folks will not leave a nice home to 
come to a second-rate church.” A new 
fence has already been put around the 
cemetery: the grass has been trimmed: 
the community has “woke up.” 

But this article is to tell of one of 
the methods of developing community 
pride that has worked at Rock Branch. 
The community is full of young folks: 
tho the “deacons” of the church told 
the new preacher there were none. 
The basis of operation then was to 





orchestra. The pageant was written 
by the young folks, and all the details 
of production cared for by them. A 
stage was built 75 feet wide and 40 
feet deep. The presentation was in a 
pasture, and a portable electric light 
plant furnished the light. The costum- 
ing was very elaborate, and the entire 
production was on a scale seldom at 


tempted in communities many times 
the size of Rock Branch. In spite of a 
threatening rain, there were a_ thou- 


sand people to see the pageant, some 
coming as far as fifty miles. 

The theme of the pageant was reli- 
gious, representing the desire of all 
times for “The Light.” The first scene 
presented Abraham as one who sought 
“the light.” The Apostle Paul, in the 
second scene portrayed one who had 
seen “the light.”” The Puritans in the 


third scene were they who had car 
ried “the light,” and the last scene 
represented the nations of the earth 


and all classes and kinds of people as 
they sought and found “the light.” 
Every community can not present 4 
pageant, but every community can do 
some outstanding thing that will cre- 
ate a community pride and satisfac- 
tion that otherwise would not be pos 
sible. The old order of farm commu- 
nity is changing. Homes are modern 
and schools are slowly advancing. The 
time has come when the _ country 
church, often the only community cen- 
ter for a large territory, should also 
come into its awn. The preacher must 
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paid a good salary, and then good 
eachers will go to the country. The 
irch must fulfill its mission of serv- 
to all the needs of the community, 
and not be merely the Sunday morning 
ifternoon retreat of a very few. 
s live in every community, and if 


mt ee Ih 


at et 


are really alive and possessed 
the average mentality of Amer- 
ica’s citizens, they will respond when 
community begins to show as 
I h pride in its institutions as it does 


ts live stock. And many a commu- 

will “find itself by losing itself” 

in this kind of service. The new slo- 

gan must be, “Not only a good living 

for the farmer, but a good life for him 
nd his family.” 





Winter Vetch for Pasture 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“I have gotten the impression from 
an article in a farm journal that winter 
tch can be seeded in spring in con- 


ve 
nection with oats or some similar crop 
and pastured that season, and that it 
will live thru the winter and make pas- 
ture again the following year. Is this 
true? How much stock will it carry 
per acre? Will at do well in eastern 
Nebraska? How much seed is required 
per acre?” 


We do not know of anyone in Iowa 
or Nebraska who has made a genuine 
success with vetch. Theoretically, it 
should have a place in corn belt agri- 
culture, but somehow it doesn’t work 
out 

The customary method of handling 
winter vetch is to seed it about the 
middle of August, in connection with 
rye. using about one bushel of rye and 
twenty pounds of vetch seed per acre. 
It should never be seeded later than 
the middle of August, because of the 
janger of winter killing. Possibly the 
scheme of seeding winter vetch in the 
spring with oats will work out all right, 
but we very much doubt it. 

Vetch is a crop which our experi- 
ment stations should do more work 
with. but which the average farmer 
should leave alone, unless he feels that 
he has time for doing purely experi- 
mental work. 





Measuring Silage 


An Tilinois correspondent writes: 
would like to know the rule for 
figuring silage by measuring.” 
first thing to do is to determine 
t umber of cubic feet of silage. 
7 is done by squaring the diameter 
ri silo and multiplying by .7854, 
and then by the depth of the silage. 
The number of pounds which should 
t owed per cubic foot varies, but in 
t tttom half of the ordinary silo, 
late winter or early spring, the 


silage generally runs around 41 pounds 
to t cubic foot. 

illustrate: Find the number of 
tons of silage in a 16-foot silo which 
was filled with 32 feet of silage last 
fall, but which now contains only 14 


¢ 


Square the diameter, which 


gives 256. Multiply 256 by .7854, which 
f 201. Multiply 201 by 14, which 
gives 2.814 cubic feet. Multiply 2,814 
b and we get 115.374 pounds. Di- 
vide this by 2,000, and we get approx- 
imately 57.7 tons. The bottom five 
feet or so in a silo may run as heavy 
as 43 or 44 pounds to the cubic foot, 


I 1 most cases it is fair to figure on 
41 or 42 pounds to the cubic foot in 
t ttom part of a silo. 





Rape Pasture for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
m thinking of seeding rape for 
Mm) gs next spring. How much seed 
take per acre? How many 
8 pigs will one acre of rape pas- 
ture Will it hurt calves? Is there 
ing better than rape for hog pas- 
Without much question, rape is the 
best of all annual hog pastures. In 
Southern Missouri soy beans are prob- 
ably better, but from central Missouri 
horth, rape is decidedly superior, espe- 
cially on rich land. We would seed 
the rape in the spring at the same time 
aS small grain, at the rate of four or 
five pounds per acre. The rape is 
Teady to be pastured about the middle 
ot June, when it is about a foot high. 


At the Iowa station, they have pas- 
tu as many as forty spring pigs per 
acre on rape. On ordinary soil, how- 
e 


ver, rape does not do nearly so well. 
And on poor soil, rape is decidedly 
Gisappointing. 

Rape furnishes good calf pasture, 
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but there is a possibility of causing 
bloat and scours if calves get too much 
rape, especially when it is wet. 





Value of Silage 


“What is silage worth per ton made 
out of corn which would have gone 
fifty bushels per acre, when clover 
and timothy hay sell for $20 per ton? 
There are soy beans in the silage.” 

It used to be figured that silage was 
worth about one-third as much per ton 
as hay is per ton. Personally, we be- 
lieve it is worth Just a little more than 
this, and with good clover and timothy 
hay at $20 per ton, we would be in- 
clined to value silage at $7 per ton. 
Another way of estimating the value 
of silage is from the value of corn. 
Ordinary silage which contains about 
four bushels of corn in a ton is sup- 
posed to have a value about equiv- 
alent to six bushels of corn. In other 
words, with the ordinary corn around 
$1.20 per bushel, we would expect sil- 
age to be worth $7.20 per ton. Still 
another method of figuring is on the 
basis of the experimental results with 
the ability of silage to replace hay, 








cottonseed meal and ear corn in the 
steer ration. The results at the vari- 
ous experiment stations on this basis 
would indicate that silage at the pres- 
ent time has a value of fully $8 or $9 
per ton. It is a curious thing that so 
far as experimental evidence is con- 
cerned, silage has always seemed to 
have an even greater value in the fat- 
tening steer ration than in the dairy 
cow ration. 





Limestone 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will it pay a landlord to furnish 
lime at the rate of two tons per acre, 
to be applied to clover that was sown 
in 1919, the lime to be applied next 
April and the ground to be broken for 
corn the following fall? The cost of 
the limestone will be about two dollars 
per ton at the station. The tenant is 
to haul and spread it. Would it be all 
right to spread lime on land that is 
seeded to oats and clover, this coming 
spring, just after the seeding is done, 
leaving it on the surface?” 

If the ground needs lime—and it is 
reasonably certain that it does—then 





the landlord can well afford to pay 
two dollars per ton for it, and the ten- 
ant can well afford to haul it and 
spread it. It can be spread at any time 
except when it might interfere with 
the growing crop. 





Sweet Clover in Draws 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to sow sweet clo 
ver in draws? When should I sow it 
in order to stop washing? Would it 
spread too badly?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
broadcast in his draws, early in April, 
a mixture of oats and sweet clover at 
the rate of about two bushels of oats 
and ten pounds of scarified sweet clo 


ver seed. If an exceedingly heavy 
rain comes, it may be necessary to 
broadcast the sweet clover and oats 


mixture again, in order to make sure 
of a stand. It might also be a good 
plan to mix in a little timothy and blue 
grass or red-top. We regard sweet clo 
ver as excellent for this purpose, and 
would not be at all afraid of it caus- 
ing serious trouble by spreading. 






































Lalley Light is a complete unit—engine and generator—with 


16 cell storage battery. 
lights, water pump, 


It supplies ample electricity for 
washing machine, 


sweeper, cream 


separator, fanning mill, iron, etc. 


Ten Years’ Owner-Experience 


Has Proved Lalley Light 


Naturally, there are fundamental reasons why progressive farmers 
everywhere are installing Lalley Light Plants now. 


They recognize that Lalley Light is the most highly perfected 


electric light and power plant. 


They know this because Lalley Light has stood the test of owner 


experience for ten years. 


They know that only 


through such an 


experience can an 


electrical unit like Lalley Light be developed, refined and perfected 


as Lalley Light has been. 


Install Lalley Light Now 


Right now is the best time to begin enjoying Lalley electricity. 
You have the time now to make this installation. 


You can begin enjoying Lalley benefits and comforts immediately 
and be ready for the savings in time and labor that Lalley Light 
will give you when the rush of farm work comes. 


Furthermore, delay may mean that you will have to pay an in- 
creased price for this essential money-making farm equipment. 


Do not delay, See your Lalley Light dealer today, or ask him 


to call upon you. 


799 Bellevue Avenue 





LALLEY LIGHT CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 


Reps-Lalley Light Co. 
425 2nd ph [ats 


Potter-Lalley Electric Co., 
1115 Locust St., 


Lalley-Wilson Electric Co., 
1307 Farnam St., 


E. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


LALLEY LIGHT 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER For EVERY FARM 
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it is so much better. 


Dealers demanding much have driven 
Clevelands thousands of miles across 
country, over every kind of roads, put- 
ting the car to every conceivable test. 
And they say there is no other light car 
like it. No other that will do so much 
and do it so well and so economically. 


Cleveland owners are enthusiastic 
about its ease of driving. ‘It handles 
like a feather.”” ‘‘ You can drive it with 
one finger.”’ ‘It just almost steers 
itself... These and hundreds of other 
phrases of praise come from enthusiastic 
Cleveland owners. 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 














Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


so try FREE 
¢ 








‘on get yeare of wear--more service-- 
more value from s coat or robe made 
from your horse or cow hide and it 
costs you leas than a cloth overcoat or 


robe. 
That's the least you save 
ve on a fur overcoat, usual- 






ly more 
Send today for our book which fllus- 
trates coats cnd robes we make from 
ba it we will send samples of 
eur little book an 
Care of Hides.”” Write today. 


5 Ge 
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Hearty Praise from 
Cleveland Six Owners 


The Cleveland Six will dominate the light car field because 
It will lead because it gives so much 


{ more in smooth-flowing power, in ease of riding, in style and 


quality, than other light cars. sant ‘ 
are on the road right now, performing in every sense and in 


the last degree right up to expectations. 


Thousands of Cleveland Sixes 


MODELS AND PRICES 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than a thousand cities and towns. There is one 
where you live,or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE 


COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





“It steps out as fast as any car that 
was ever built.’ ‘‘The speedometer slips 
around to forty or fifty before you know 
it.’ *‘There's practically no vibration.” 
‘It fairly glides over sharp hills and long 
mountain climbs.’’ Cleveland owners 
tell us all these things and they will tell 
you if you ask them. 

“It’s a regular automobile.’’ That’s 
the answer of everyone who knows the 
Cleveland Six. 

To really know and appreciate the 
Cleveland, to understand all that we 
mean when we say it is so much better, 
you must ride in it and drive it. 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 














—until you get our price list 
Don’t ship a single hide until you get our up- 
to-the-minute market bulletin FREE. A_ post 
card will bring it to you. 
Hides are bringing unheard of high prices. You 
owe it to yourself to get every cent they are worth. 


° ’ ° ° 
Friend’s Direct to Tannery Prices 
—eliminate the middle man and increase your profit. The 
demand for hides was never greater than it is today, due to 

enormous domestic and foreign leather requirements. 
Thousands of experienced shippers ship to us exclusively 

year after year because we always pay WHAT WE QUOTE. 
Established 1864. Don’t delay. Write NOW. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 














Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We tale here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soy 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete — 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any. 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understang 
or wants to tell us something which he has netiseg, 
we bope he will write us. 


Scotch Short-horns 


If you ever go into the business 
breeding pure-bred Short-horns, 
must learn all you can about th 
Scotch type. The animals which brin; 
the big prices today, and which win 
the prizes in the show rings, ars . 
variably Scotch. In some cases tt 
may be as much as one-fourth or t! 
eighths of Bates, Booth or Americar 
blood, but it is the Scotcn blood which 
is invariably given the credit for pr 
winning ability. 

I have just run thru the pedigr 
of all the prize-winning bulls at 
Iowa fair, the Chicago Internatio 
and the Kansas City Royal for the pas 
five vears, and find that a little over 
one-half of the animals trace to that 
noted Scotch bull, Whitehall Sultar 
Most of the other prize winners trace 
to three other Scotch bulls, namely 
Villager, Cumberland and Choice 
Goods. All of these bulls trace back 
to Scotch herds owned by such men 
as J. Deane Willis, C. H. Jolliffe, Wil 
liam Duthie, James Durno, W. S. Marr, 
and, above all and back of all, to the 
herd of Amos Cruickshank. 

The man who did more than anyone 
else to start Scotch cattle was Amos 
Cruickshank, of Aberdeen, Scotland 
who died in 1895, and who did his best 
work during the time of our Civil war 
and the years immediately following 
When Amos Cruickshank began his 
work, Bates cattle were all the rage, 
but Cruickshank found that somehow 
the Bates cattle were too long-legged 
and too slow-maturing to be really 
practical under his conditions in north 
ern Scotland, and so he started select- 
ing for a new type, with short legs, 
broad chests and early maturity. Fin- 
aliy, about 1860, he found a bull, which 
he called Champion of England, that 
seemed to be able to stamp these char 
acteristics on his offspring. Champion 
of England was not much of a show 
bull, but he had such short legs and 
such a wide chest and such splendid 
feeding qualities, and he stamped these 
characteristics so indelibly on his off- 
spring that Amos Cruickshank decided 
to use him in inbreeding work, con 
centrating his blood in double and 
treble doses. This kind of breeding 
will not often work in the hands of an 
amateur, but Mr. Cruickshank made it 
succeed, and I presnme that all of the 
prize-winning Short-horns in the Uni 
ted States curing the past ten years 
trace to Champion of England time 
and again, in some cases as many as 
fiftean or twenty times. 

In a very real sense, the Scotch 
Short-horns in the United States today 
are the concentrated essence of Cham 
pion of England. It is interesting to 
know, also, that not only was Cham. 
pion of England very short-legged and 
broad, but he was descended from good 
milking cattle, on both his dam's and 
sire’s side, and many of his daughters 
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were unusually good milkers. This 
good milking ability still exists in 
many of the Scotch Short-horns, as it 
has been discovered at the Kansas ex 


periment station, where they have 
been able to get Scotch cows to pro 
duce as much as 10,000 pounds of milk 
in a vear. 

Mr. Cruickshank sold out about 1890, 
and J. Deane Willis and William Duthie 
bought most of the best cows. 

Scotch blood began to have its real 
influence on American Short-horns in 
1900, when E. F. Kelly, of Springfield, 
Ohio, imported from J. Deane Willis 
the cow, Bapton Pearl. This cow had 
been bred to Mr. Willis’ bull, Bapton 
Sultan, and after she came to the Unt 
ted States, gave birth to the famous 
white bull, Whitehall Sultan, the bull 
which probably has done more to make 
American Scotch Short-horns what 
they are today than all other bulls put 
together. There was about one-eighth 
of Bates blood in his pedigree, and 
some people objected to him on that 
account, but all objections ceased wher 
it was discovered what splendid off- 
spring he was getting. The most fa 
mous of his sons was Avondale, a roam 
of ideal Scotch quality. The Avondale 
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ood was inbred to produce Double 
ale, and Double Dale sired Radium 
id Dale Clarion. All of these bulls, 
ch in the blood of Whitehall Sultan, 
ave been good from the show-yard 
ndpoint of begetting prize winners. 
There is sO much real merit to 
tch Short-horns that it is a pity 
son people have gone crazy over 


aritats || 


2 


them Fifty years ago people went 
crazy over Bates Short-horns. They 


ni outlandish prices for them, and 
inbred them and emphasized red color 
al ther fashions which were apart 
from the fundamental proposition of 
I ing for an animal which would 
Dl ‘e the most high-quality beef 
w the least expense. Amos Cruick- 
S <, the practical Scotch farmer, 
developed the Scotch type which soon 
trailed the Bates reputation in the 
¢ And now there are signs that 
the Scotch people may make some of 
the same mistakes. They have pedi- 
fads. They demand that more 
asis be placed on a certain foun- 
n cow several generations back 
t on all the rest of the ancestry 
put together. Of course, no type of 
an 1, no matter how fine, can long 
withstand foolishness of this kind, and 
the time may come when a new breed- 
er with the ideals of an Amos Cruick- 
shank will give Scotch cattle a fair 
taste of their own medicine. In the 
meantime, Scotch cattle stand pre-em- 
inent, and anyone who pretends to go 
into the breeding of Short-horn cattle 
today in any big way must study the 
pedigrees of Scotch Short-horns, and 
especially must he study the pedigrees 
of animals which trace back to such 
bulls as Whitehall Sultan, Choice 
Goods, Cumberland and Villager. An- 
other Scotch bull, Gainford Marquis, 
who has been called the Whitehall Sul- 
tan of Canada, may eventually deserve 
to be ranked with these four. 





Rules on Farm Photograph 
Contests 


So many questions have been raised 
in letters to the Photograph Editor 
regarding the rules of the photograph 
contests, that it may be well to state 
again the requirements. The follow- 
ing rules will govern all contests: 

1. Any amateur photographer who 
is a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer is 
eligible to compete for a prize. It 
is not necessary that the competitor 
be a subscriber; any member of the 
family of a subscriber may compete. 

Photographs submitted must be 
taken by the person in whose name 
they are entered. 

3. In order to be given considera- 
tion in any contest, photographs must 
be mailed out of the local postoffice 
at a date not later than the closing 
date of the contest. 

4. There is no size limit on pho- 
tographs. Photographs smaller than 
post card size are difficult to repro- 
duce properly, however, and unless of 
un il clarity of outline will be 
vhat handicapped. 

Photographs should be support- 
ed by a sheet of cardboard when sent 








thru the mails in order to make sure 
of arrival in good condition. 

6. Stamps for return should be in- 
closed in case the competitor wishes 
the photographs returned to him. 

7. Prizes of $5 and $3 for the pho- 
tographs ranking first and second will 
hy 


le given in each contest. One dollar 
each will be given for all other pho- 


tographs used on the prize page. 

8 contests where many photo- 
graphs of merit are received, a page 
of t e pictures receiving honorable 
0 will also be published. Con- 
testants who do not wish to be consid- 
ered for this page should so state. 


9. Address all photographs and let- 


ters to “Farm Photograph Editor,” 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subjects for future contests are: 
“Winter in the Country”; closing 
date. February 15th. 


“Windbreaks”; closing date, March 


ae, intry Church”; closing date, 
March 15th. 
Other subjects will be announced 





Rabbit Traps 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the request of a subscriber who 
Writes that he would like to see a dia- 
gram of a “Figure 4” rabbit trap or 
Some other trap which has proved a 
success, I am submitting the following 
diagrams of two traps which I used 


. 


as a boy, and which at that time I con- 
sidered pretty neat contrivances and 
decided successes. 

Figure 1 shows the “Figure 4” box 
trap spoken of, which our draftsman 
has shown so clearly that it needs 
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very little description. It is essential 
that the box be at least two feet square 
—so that the rabbit be clear inside the 
box before he can touch the bait, which 
in my trapping was usually part of an 
apple or ear of corn. Usually we did 
not stick the upright piece into the 
ground, and the long piece on which 
the bait was placed was a round hazel 
stem, so it would not break when the 
box fell upon it. 

Figure 2 shows the burrow box trap, 
with drop door to cut off the rabbit’s 
retreat when his nibbling at the bait 
disturbs the trigger. This trap was 











usually made about two feet long and 
eight inches square. We considered 
this more satisfactory than the other 
type, because it was somewhat surer 
and could be set in close and uneven 
places better. Also it was more quick- 
ly and easily set with cold hands and 
mittens, and was not so likely to be 
thrown by heavy snows and mice and 
birds. I; W.. Tk 


How I Raised My Pig 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In March, 1919, a movement was 
started to organize a pig club in Coles 
county. I had been a member of the 
sheep club and, finding it interesting, 
I thought I would go into the pig 
feeding contest. Mr. E. C. Cavins, a 
member of the executive board of our 











Max Snyder and His Prize Pig. 


county farm bureau, is our club leader. 
Seventy-five boys and girls joined the 
club and secured pure-bred sow pigs. 
In nearly every case these pure-breds 
went on farms that had only grade 
pigs before. 

I bought a pure-bred gilt of Mr. R. 
F. Best, a breeder of big type Poland | 
Chinas. She weighed seventy pounds 
June Ist. Her name is Nemo S. 

Her rations for the first thirty days | 
consisted of ground barley, ear corn 
and skim milk. I put her on alfalfa 
pasture July 1. I then increased the 
skim milk and corn and discontinued 
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For the Whole Family 


RESS up shoes for every- 

body, work shoes, school 
shoes for the children and easy 
restful house shoes. Honorbilt 
Shoes contain the same good Sfp 
quality leathers they did 38 years 
ago; they are built on honor. The 
name Honorbilt stands for a 
heaping measure of service. Wear 
a pair and prove it for yourself. << 


Men’s and Women’s Fine Shoes 


The fine shoes are all that anybody could 
ask for in style and you get choicest leather 
plus genuine comfort. You are sure to find 
the particular shape you want and always 
the latest styles, and a wide variety. 


Work Shoes 


Honorbilt Work Shoe leather is 
double tanned to resist the alkali 
in the soil, as well as barnyard 
juices. They are soft and easy 
on the feet yet long wearing and 
will not get hard when wet. Hon- 
orbilt Work Shoeswill give double 
the wear of ordinary shoes. 


- Children’s Shoes 


Sturdy, well-built shoes that stand rough 
treatment—the kind boys and girls like, 
and their parents, too. Shaped for grow- 
ing feet. The quality is there— 

they wear like iron. 


No matter who in your family 
needs a pair of shoes next, see 
your dealer who handles the 
Mayer Honorbilt line. Look for 
the name Honorbilt on the 


soles. 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





THE FARMERS 


Robe Tanning Company 
will give you the utmost value for your 
money in tanning and manufacturing hides 
into coats, robes, caps, mittens, etc. Your hides 
are more valuable to you if you have them made 
into comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
other way. You need warm clothing and you 
can get it at a saving of from 30% to 50g by using 
the hides of animals you lose or kill during the 
winter. 

Send for our FREE CATALOG 
which gives information in regard to making 
coats, robes, mittens, caps, sets, etc,, and in- 
structions about shipping and caring for hides. 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 
36 South First Street. | MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








Farmer Agents 
WANTED 


Sell Monmouth Glaze@ 
and Vitrified Hollow Tile 
Silos to your neighbors, rela- 
tives and friends during spare 
hours. One “Monmouth” agent made 
$1,865.34 in odd moments in one sea- 
son. We will help you do as well. 


MONMOUTH crane SILOS 


Made from “Monmouth Dis- 
trict’ clay. Best obtainable. 
Blocks hard as flint. Will not 
absorb moisture. Air chambers prevent 
ensilage freezing. Monmouth Tile Silos 
are everlasting. 

Write TODAY for illustrations, testi- 
monials, PRICES and Agent's discount. 
Don't delay. We give agents ex- 
clusive rights. Be first to WRITE. 


MONMOUTH SILO CO. 


Sth Street 


€33 So 
MONMOUTH, Lu, 
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Cort 


from noxious weeds. 12 Ibs. will seed an acre. 18 cts. 








the barley August 1, I began feeding 


Alsike-Timothy seed of 1919 crop re- 
cleaned and free f 
OWNIE TANNING CC 








per Ib., 50 Ibs. $8.75, 100 Ibs. $17. Send for samples. 332 


Satisfaction guaranteed, A, J, BEACHY, R. 1, KALONA, a ke 
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shorts in the milk and continued this 
ration to the end of the feeding period. 

I was planning to show my pig at 
the state fair but on account of the 
following accident was unable to do 
so. One evening as papa was coming 
to the house with a pail of milk, 
Nemo S. followed closely at his heels. 
My dog, Rex, thought that was no 
place for a pig and took a nip at her. 
It resulted in some broken skin and 
a swollen leg for two weeks. During 
that time she made no gain, but lost in 
weight. 

At the end of the feeding period, 
September 1, she weighed 225 pounds. 

I showed her in both the open class 
and in the pig club at our Coles county 
fair. Of course, I was much pleased 
when she stood second in the open 
class despite strong competition. I 
was further elated when she won 
sweepstakes in the club over all breeds. 
Then my joy reached its climax when 
in the championship contest, which 
combined the pig’s standing, the record 
and the story, I won first place and 
received a large, beautiful silver tro- 
phy engraved: “Boys and Girls’ Pig 
Club Championship, Coles County. 
May Snyder. 1919.” 

I am going ahead with the club. We 
eall it the Sow and Litter club now 
and Nemo S. has been bred for an 
early March litter. 

MAX L. SNYDER. 

Coles County, Illinois. 


Red Angus 


An Illinois correspondent writes 

“A stockman here, who has twenty 
or thirty high-grade Angus cows, and 
who has used pure-bred Angus sires 
for some time, bred his cows a year 
ego to an extra fine pure-bred Angus 
Dull, and from these matings has twen- 
ty calves, of which eight or nine of the 
best are red. All of the mothers of 
these red cows are black. What is the 
reason for the red calves? I suppose 
that Mendel could tell. The owner of 
these cattle claims that in early times 
there was a strain of red Angus. Is 
this true? I may be mistaken, but I 
am inclined to think that these calves 
@re ‘throwing back’ to the original 
Short-horn cattle which were the foun- 
dation females from which he has bred 
his high-grade Angus cows, altho there 
are a number of generations in be- 
tween <*i 

A hundred years or so ago, while 
the breed was yet young, there were 
many colors of Angus. Red especially 
was permissible until very recent 
times. lt is a curious thing that all of 
ur black breeds of cattle, such as the 
Angus, Galloway and Holstein, occa- 


} 


sionally drop pure-bred red animals 


Pure-bred Short-horns, Red Polls or 
Herefords never drop pure-bred black 
animals The color black is what is 
known as a Mendelian dominant, while 
red is recessive to black. 

In the case referred to by our corre- 
spondent, 1e pure-bred Angus bull 
carried two germ factors, a dominant 
for black and a recessive for red. A 
mumber of the cows also had thes 


Same two germ factors, and as a re- 
sult, when the combinations were such 
that the two reds got together, the 
offspring proved to be red. The black 
calves may be of two sorts, one sort a 
result of the combination of two blacks 
and the other sort a result of the com- 
ination of a black and a red. In this 
particular case, the appearance of red 
és probably due on the one hand to the 
Short-horn ancestry of the cows, and 
on the other hand to the fact that this 
pure-bred Angus bull carries the re- 
cessive for red. Most Angus bulls car- 
Ty only a dominant black, and will al- 
Ways get black calves, no matter to 
what they are bred. There would be 
danger of this particular Angus bull 
getting red calves occasionally, even 
from pure-bred Angus cows 





A Back-to-the-Lander 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After living in town, we have now 
been farming one year and are enjoy- 
ing. it very much We are having 
fine winter weather now, cold enough 
for meat to stay frozen and Keep well, 
but not disagreeable weather 

We are raising four heifer calves 
and expect to buy two more when we 
ean find some that suit us. We pick 
mp calves from good milking mothers 
and, if possible, from a Short-horn 
#ire. We raise them on the bucket and 
have no trouble with scours, as we 
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WATER AND ELECTRICAL 
EXPERT, 


ee _ 
\\ Sieh tbe 4 Pt ie 
m = 
“Hes the Man Who Fred My Place Uy’ 
FE put running water and electric lights on my electric lighting plant, feed grinder, washing machine 
farm: he did a hard job easily, because he’s a and cream separator. Now [ve got hot and cold 
trained expert. You ought tosee him, Joe, because this cistern and well water in my kitchen and bathroom; 
water and light system will make things pretty handy good fresh drinking water at all times; water for my 
and comfortable for you, and make you more profits. stock, and electric light in all my buildings. 


He’s the representative of the Milwaukee Air Power 
Pump Co., and they have to take a regular course on 
how to put in water and electric light systems. He fixes 
it so that we get fresh water right from the well every 
time we turn the faucet. No storage tank or stale 


Running water and electric light, Joe, makes all the 
family satished, and increases my farm profits so 
much that it has more than paid for the whole system. 
Joe, if I were you, I’d go talk to this man. 


water. We have a representative in your county. If you 
He fixed it so my same engine runs the water system, don’t know him, write us. 


MILWAUKEE AIR PUMP CO., 854 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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take as much pains to keep our feed- 
ing buckets clean as we do the milk 
buckets. Care in feeding and keeping 
the calves clean and dry is all that is 
necessary to keep them well. After 
their evening meal they nestle down 
in deep, dry bedding, and we hear 
no more from them until early morn- 
ing when they order their breakfast. 
At noon we give them a feed of shelled 
corn, Oats and bran, with clover hay, 
and they begin to eat very young. 

The falf pigs, being weaned, get 
their meals in cafeteria style at the 
seif-feeder. The dry law does not af- 
fect the pigs. They can still drink 
all the slop they want, altho the men 
can not. Our chickens are beginning 
to lay, and after coming in for a cou- 
ple of days with a dozen eggs or so, 
it makes one think he will soon be on 


Easy street; but they have an uncom- 100,000 


fortable habit of occasionally laying 


only four or five for a day or two. We More Muskrat! 


are going to add a small flock of 





sheep to our live stock family. We . The world’sbiggest fur operators look to 
now have two pure-bred ewes which us to supply their demands. Funsten assures you the top prices and very 
we bought very reasonably. There highest grading at all times. We have $8,000,000 to pay for furs—you 
is a fascination about taking care of get spot cash by return mail. No matter where you live, ship to the 
good stock that we do not find in car- I 

ing for scrubs. Fur Headquarters for the World 
_i have been telling you things so Funsten handles more Muskrat, will decline. Grading is all impor- 
far. Now I wish to ask a question: Wolf, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, Rac- tant now. Funsten grades high- 
We practice tithing and would like the coon, Civet Cat, Fox, etc.,thanany est. We need all your furs—not 
opinion of others. For example, we other housein the world! Asseason only this season, but next season 
bought a pure-bred Hampshire sow nears Close, fur prices and qualities too, Ship today! 


for $65. She raised seven gilts. We e 
butchered one at eight months old. S$ ‘ FUNSTEN BROS. & Co., St. Louis. 
Now we have sold the sow and two of ip © international Fur Exchange ~ H 

977 ¥Funsten Building Missouri 


her gilts for $100 each, or a total of 


$300, and still have three gilts left. 
Will some one tell us how they would 
tithe the income from this sow and 
her pigs? Should we tithe the gross 
price for what we sell, or should we 
count out the expense of raising them? 
M. E. G. 
4 ) pont : 


Illinois. 





Argentine Corn Exports—Argentina, so 
far this year. has exported 12,347,000 





bushels of corn, as compared with 6,579,- 


000 bushels a year ago. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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“ALL PULL TOGETHER” 


By ELIZABETH PALMER MILBANK. 


Most small towns are largely de- 


pendent for their prosperity on the 
good-will and codperation of the sur 
rounding country. Realizing this, and 


with the idea of interesting and en- 
tertaining the farmers. of drawing the 
town and country intc closer relation- 
ship, Chillicothe, Missouri, has, for 








the gardens and homes (babies in- 
cluded) are shown. In the home eco- 
nomics division, which is managed en- 
tirely by the women of the community, 
a canning demonstration is given; in 
the tractor division is a practical field 
demonstration each day. A spirited 


rivalry exists among the townships for 
the best decorated booth. 








A Champion at the “Get Together” Fair. 


five years, pulled off an annual stunt 
called “The Farm Congress.” Its suc- 
cess has exceeded even the dreams of 
its promoters, the members of the 
chamber of commerce, and it is a 
memorable week for farmers, antici- 
pated over all north Missouri. 
Twenty-five hundred dolars is raised 
county, and generous premiums 
offered in all departments. Ex- 
hibits, raised within the past year, of 
everything produced on the farms, in 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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The live stock department is always | 


well filled. 
water, clean bedding and good premi- 
ums attract exhibitors from far and 
near. 

A baby show, a doll-buggy parade, 
school and prize stock parades, and 
free open-air vaudeville shows are pro- 
vided by an entertainment committee, 
while every afternoon and evening 
talks on farm topics are given by spe- 


| cialists along that line. 


Fighting Tuberculosis in Cattle 


The map shows results to April 1, 
1919, of the government work in fight- 
ing tuberculosis in cattle. Virginia has 


made the best record of any of the 
states, with 190 accredited herds where 
no tuberculosis has been found for two 
years, and with 302 herds which have 
passed the test once. 


Minnesota is a close second. The 
strictly corn belt states, and especially 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, 
do not show up very well. 

rhe government fight against tuber- 
culosis in cattle is a splendid thing for 
the live stock industry. No disease has 
been so constantly and insidiously un- 
dermining the health of our cattle and 
hogs And worst of all tubercular 





milk cows have infected many hun- 
dreds of children with the dread dis- 
ease. 

Those of our readers who are espe- 
cially interested in the government 
plan of establishing tuberculosis free 
herds, or who wish to get a list of the 
owners of such herds, should write to 
J. A. Kiernan, B. A. L, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Iowa readers should write 
to F. H. Thompson, Federal Building, 
Des Moines. Our Iowa readers doubt- 
less know of the plan now in force by 


which the government and state co- | 


operate to pay nearly full value for re- 
actors. It pays to clean up now as 
never before. 
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eavy number shows the herds accredited as free from tuberculosis and con- 


taining not less than five pure-bred cattle. The lighter number shows 
the number of herds once tested without reactors, 


Roomy quarters, running | 
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Give your home a square 
.. heating deal 





the space being filled with 
water, which as it is heated 
circulates over and over 
constantly through piping 
to American Radiators set 
in adjoining rooms. 

the rooms are therefore 
warmed uniformly from 
the one fire. Your house 
is warm and snug all over. 


Gives utmostcom- 753 
fort and coal oe 
saving ‘Zs 

No cellar is needed—every- ¢ 


thing ison one floor. Water 
ressure is not necessary. 
he IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 
tor-Boiler heating outfit is 
more durable than the ’ 4 
buildingitself It willnever - Z 
rust or wear out or need Zz. 
repair. Investigate at once 
and have your dealer give a 
ou a quotation on an 
DEAL-Arcola Outfit for 
your home. Shipped com- 
plete ready to install and 
operate. 








Sin IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


A farm house during these severe winters is only half-a- 
home indeed, unless it is comforted cheerily throughout 
with an IDEAL-Radiator Heating Outfit. 
nook and corner, keeps floors and halls free from chills and drafts. 
In fact, makes the whole house inside like summer time. 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler does it. 


The IDEAL bargain in low-cost heating 


This new invention—the IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler takes the place of a parlor stove and 
throws off its soft June-like warmth through the room. The IDEAL-Arcola is hollow-walled— 





Simple way of heating a six-room cellarless cottage by IDEAL- 
Arcola Radiator-Boiler and five AMERICAN Radiators. 


Catalog showing open views of houses with the IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Give your farm 
home and your family a square heating deal by finding out all 
about this most successful and economical method of heating. 


“tzisee™ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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Warms every 


The 














Write to 
Department F-26 
Chicago 








Works In Lightest Breeze 


Ss Up In Heaviest Gale 












Jood Wheel 
Direct Stroke 
Mill 








Simple, very 
quiet, - wertul, 
ong lived. 
24- Best for average 
gen needs. Other 
ice on types shown in 
Replacement our free catalog. 
Parts 





use, 


Any size or kind of mill you need. Wood 
Direct stroke or back geared. 


able. 


Special construction insures mill pum 
Extra strong and durable. 
Find out why Perkins Windmills last so 


- 





ping in faintest 
l at work after 60y 
long. 


ERSINS 


Standard for 60 Years 
All quiet, strong and depend- 


Fool proof automatic 


Many sti 








Oilless replaceable bearings. 


regulator. 

Valuable facts for every farmer. 
BOOK SENT FREE Read it before buying any mill. 
Pictures and describes Perkins Mills and Perkins Improved 
Adjustable Towers. Write for it today 


71 Main Street 


PERKINS CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana 











Gasoline- Kerosene 


2 to le 
Stationary and Porte 
able, can now be 


erosene, 
fs UYING 
DIRECT. Catalog FREE, 


Engine Works '*»,,,02°22"%°- 
1531 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 











As Nearly Perfect 
As You Can Procure 
> - Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, 
Timothy _ = — o 
asses. Suda rass, Cane, 
| OWA Rape and forage crops. Ped- 
Je 8) Oe igreed Seed Corn, Wheat 
Oats and other grains 
BRAND ’ 
Ss E E D Ss ples, special price list, book- 
let of information, and _130- 
page catalog. ALL FREE. Write 


stocks of highest quality. 
Tell us your wants. Sam- 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
0 Des Moines, lowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MEANS SATIS 


The best plow for you is the one 
which will do the greatest amount 
of good work. Our success comes 
in building for you those plows 
which give the greatest field service. 


OLI 


Better plows than these cannot be bought at any price 
can do good plowing at ali times and under all conditions. 
get so much field service out of these plows is because they possess every plow 
improvement that has shown its worth. 
most improved of all the frame type plows. 
device that gives the operator two possibilities in raising the bottoms— 

() The bottoms can be raised independently of the 
frame. 
(2) The frame can be leveled at the same time that the 
bottoms are raised. 
These plows are made to run straight and true—the wheels 
do not crowd the furrow wall and the horses walk straight 
ahead without crowding or fretting. Side draft and landside 
friction are reduced to a minimum. These plows provide 
every advantage in springs and levers which give the operator 
full and easy control at all times. 












HIGH 
LIFT 


SULKY & GANG 








With them you. 
The reason why you 


In one particular feature they are the 
They have a perfected foot lift 


Your Moline Dealer knows the worth of these plows—he will tell 


you all about them. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, IIL. 


Des Moines, Omaha and Bloomington 


Or write our nearest branch for information. 
















HAS BEEN A MARK OF QUALITY 


SINCE 18665,°MOLINE”“ON A FARM IMPLEMENT 
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Selected where they 





wanted the Best 


The Unadilla Silo has been 
Agricultural College, at Ames; t 
dian Farms; and the Borden Condense 
It could not hav 


ment, for the 


it is best by ever 
7 


in 
Milk Company’s 


a stronger endorsement. 


UNADILLA SILO 


Study these special features of the Unadilla—see why 


y comparison. 








he United 


States 


experimental farms. 





618 S. W. 9th Street, 


in 


Write for Unadilla Agency in Your Vicinity 


Central Unadilla Silo Co. 


Des Moines, lowa. 


selected by the Iowa State 
Govern- 
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ure 


Buy the Una- 

t Place 
nediate 
1 about 


nside and out, at top and bottom. U-bolted, makes a 
3 hip roof adds four fee i 
ity. W ge se es y 
4 t 2 n from steps inside chute 
ec j 
7 s high Any 
hat ( I g 
{ ¥ ame on the mark 
tig I k 
7 er at bottom where press 
is ere 
8 1 pr > on steel hoop 
ete c ad 
You can get the silo with these extra fea- 
tT re cost to you 
dilla and you buy silo satisfaction 
your order now while you can get im 
delivery \\ f i 
this be 












Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Barn on Farm of J. Westrope of Harlan. 


Iowa's Largest Barn 


By A. W. TURNER. 


Thirty-three carloads of stone ordi- 
narily would build a municipal hall 
nowadays, but in 1882 it was required 
to build the basement of Iowa's larg- 
est farm barn. At that, the basement 
is but a small part of the giant barn on 


the farm of J. Westrope, of Harlan, 
Iowa. 
The barn was built in the days 


when building materials were cheaper 
than now. Yet that can not be given 
as the reason for the structure. Mr. 
Westrope’s father was a great cattle 
feeder, and needed storage room for 
his feed, as well as some place of pro- 
tection for his cattle, and so the build- 
ing was put up at that time—a build- 
ing that makes the tall man as well 
as the small boy stretch his neck to 
look up to the peak of the roof. 

The barn, which is of a semi-bank 
type, has a masonry wall ten feet high 
and covers a space 84x64 feet. This 
part was and is still used for a horse 
and cattle barn. It has in all room to 
tie ninety-six head of cattle there be- 
ing eight rows of across the 
building, with feed and litter alley for 
each row The arrangements in the 
main floor are such that hay can be 
dropped into each feed alley. In ad- 
dition to the room for the many head 
of cattle, sixteen horses are taken care 
of along one end of the barn, and they 


stalls 








can be conveniently handled 

One of the outstanding features in 
the construction of this barn is that of 
the thirty-three cars of rock used—all 
were hand cut. The workmanship on 
that alone is marvelous, as some spe- 
cial chiselings are noticeable and go 
to prove that all the work was done 
by experienced workmen 

The floor joists are all unifor be- 
ing 12x12’s, 34 feet in length, and 
tied together by the former peg meth- 
od After al 

he 1 
ble wi 

weds between ‘ 
in the thirty h ar 
has been used, has never had to be 
re-leveled 

From the top of the masonry wall to 
the peak of the roof is 65 feet, placing 
the roof 75 feet from the ground. This 
space serves as granary, hay loft, ma- 
chine shed, feed grinding room and re- 
pair shop. I know of very few if any 


farm where one roof can be 


place on 






found that covers as much as does 
this one The grain bins are exceed- 
ingly large and are built with chutes 


to the feed alleys below. 


In visiting the farm, several of us 








started to make estimates as to the 
amount of hay that could be stored in 
the mow While figuring, Mr. West- 
rope interru] i by saying You must 
remember t the hay track is 16 fe 

below the peak of the roof.” For the 
ordinary arn does not I much 
more hay room than is taken up by the 
space above the hay track here. But 
returning to the actual hay capacity 


of the barn: subtracting bin and ma- 
chine room mow holds tons, 
and according to Mr. Westrope, the 


been empty but 


500 
mow has bee since it 
was built 

There is a board walk the full 


once 





of the barn above the hay track, whi 

permits of any repair work and also 
affords a means for one to go from 
place to place while mowing away 


the hay. 








| 








Besides gas lights @md other con. 
veniences, the barn has 90 feet of ha) 
track and 500 feet of litter carrier 
track. 

Trying to put the construction on a 
labor basis for present-day compari 
sons, Mr. Westrope stated that eigh 
carpenters worked five months on the 
woodwork, and three stayed five 
months longer to finish up; that is, to 
put in doors, windows and window and 
door frames, besides a great deal of 
other specialty work. We were un- 
able to find out how much lumber was 
used all together, as much of it was 
native wood and added after the regu. 
lar bill was figured. However, there 
has been occasion to re-shingle the 
building, which required 480,000 shin- 
gles for the job. 

I have seen many buildings, large 
and small, on the farms, but nothing 
as large or well constructed as this 
one. And as one wanders around thru 
the many stalls on the ground floor, 
he wonders how the cattle ever find 
their way out. This is one instance of 
an exception to the saying, “Good 
goods come done up in small pack- 
ages.” 


ri- 











Information Wanted 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a gocd man working for 
me and wish to keep him for a nw 
ber of years. What sort of an 
rangement could I make by which he 
would get a commission over and 
above his wages? I intend to keep two 
men, but this will be the fi: 
man and will have full charge of field 
work. Therefore, I would like vi 
much to find some way of giving |! 
an additional incentive. I think 


one 


will gradually have to come to 
way by which the men who «a& 
work will share in our profits 


} ’ 
LOSSeCS 


If any of our readers have 
either the profit-sharing plan o1 
bonus plan with men _ who _ have 
worked for them, we would like ry 
much to have them write us fully for 


publicati 


‘ = +. . 
Seeding Clover Without a 
Nurse Crop 

A Missouri correspondent writes 
“Would you advise me to seed cl 
with oats in the spring, or would it do 
better by itself? What kind of a seed 
bed should I prepare for clover, and 

how should I sow the clover?” 
Clover seeded by itself in the sp! 
ordinarily does little if any better t! 
when seeded with oats, and someti! 
it does not do as well. The difficulty 
with seeding clover by itself is the 


large number of fast-growing weeds 
which spring up, weeds which oit 

compete with the clover more strenu 
ously than oats. The practical thing 


for our correspondent to do is to seed 


his clover in connection with s 

early variety of oats, such as the lowa 
103, Towa 105, or Kherson. The most 
practical kind of a seed bed is corm 
stalk land which has been given se¥ 
eral diskings. Clover appreciates 4 
seed bed which is firm below, but 


which has an inch or two of weil pub 
verized soil on top. 
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ALANCE is the dominant characteristic of Jordan cars. 
AN This is due to the careful distribution of weight, the 


length and quality of the springs, the delicate point of their 
suspension, and the arrangement of the steering apparatus. 



















Jordan bodies are hammock swung between the axles 
with long springs of chrome vanadium steel. When a cheap 
carbon steel spring is overstressed, it reaches its elastic limit 
and rapidly goes to pieces. 


The whole tendency of the Jordan is toward forward 
motion. No ruinous side-sway as in over-heavy cars. No 
jerky up and down motion so characteristic of extremely 
light cars of short wheelbase. 


That explains Jordan service, even with abuse. Imagine 
a car like the Silhouette Five. Picture it as it is—full of 
life—muscular and alert. It runs like a spirited horse. 
Men who are weary of big bulky cars will choose it with joy. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Wonderful Cook Book 
FREE 


The new Corn Products Cook Book. 
Sixty-four pages tested recipes for 
cooking, baking,candy making. Orig- 
inated by professional chefs. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Write today. Corn 
> Products Refining Company, Dept. 
Z| 32, P.O. Box 161, New York City. 
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HEARTS AND 


t was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Lette 
zaders are welcome If pref red, nan 
iries and lettefs to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Fs 
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The Family Center 
Building a house so as to afford the 
best possible opportunities for home 
making is the modern program. 
Where shall the house stand so as to 
give the best view as mother works 
in kitchen or parlor? 


What site will give the best air 
drainage for the women folks whose 
work is inside instead of in the open 
fields? 


Where will be the spot with the best 
slope to the land for sanitation and 
dryness? Is there a tree which should 
come to the back porch or shade the 
south window, or furnish a refuge in 
front of the house for the kiddie koop 
while mother works? 


The basement is marked out, and 
the men begin to excavate, but the 
first black loam is not to be buried 
under yellow clay. “You'll have to 
put the top dirt wher mother can 
get it spread over the front lawn, 
boys,” father calls. 


As the new house develops, the home 
feeling strengthens; for a family cen- 
ter is being built, and while no house 

















can guarantee a home, it can, as the 
boys say, “furnish the makings.” 

For the unfortunate city tenants 
who shift fror place to place, the 
state is now taking thought that they, 
too, na t ve the avantage oI 
terested tention to the construc- 
tion « e | The state f lowa 
last ve establish a housing cor 
n 1 1 commissione whos 
busines to « lish fit hor 
cond e housing WwW ft 
t dark iving rooms, establishe 
mir ur VE lation i x 
pected Vv a to prevent tl 1eve 
opme nhealt nd I 
conditions I cure 

I \ m vel ) yw 
many « t combi é 
made w few g I W 
it COrl é te bu ‘ 
are saved and < V enc isu l 
by conferring with those who know the 
game The college at Ames, and the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, have pl in and materials w en 
hellp to conserve both money and 
steps Before building it is well to 


confer with those who know how 


fu 


best conditions 





The Mission of Music 








That music is a force for evil is 
zed when ja music is forbid- 
pul dance halls 
music is a force for good every 

sic lover feels within himself Che 

rit is fed with music as the body 
fed with food 

President Wilson said The man 

who disparages music as a luxury and 
a non-essential s doing the count 
an injury.” 

Whoever spends an hour in the talk- 

ing machine department of a musi 
store, as we did recently, will marvel 


choice of records of those who 
ildren asked 
operas A 


avy rubbers 


at the 
come to buy. School ch 
for musi 


man 


from the best 











took out Mozart’s “Sh Song,” 
and Got halk’s “Bohemian Cradle 
Song \ cou] boys count 
ed out the $ cl ge fc Tl An 
vil Chorus” f I lr t A 
schor virl Barcarolle.” 
I 1 ( ii I \ nu il 
st took Liszt's Hungarian 
Rha li Weber’s Invita- 
tion to the Dance.” A woman who 
sews D the day asked for Kreisler’s 
Liebest id” and Dvorak’s “Humor 
esque’”—two records which no 


. Za | + 
lover can afford to leave out 


} 
collection. 


There was plenty of call for popu- 
lar music of the jazzy kind, and funny 
records, but the above selections are 
all of tl very best, and each record 
helps fulfull the mission of music by 
broadening the 1 and feeding the 
spirit 

A musical artist appeared before an 
audience of 1,500 in an insane asy 1 
to the manifest pleasure and benefit 
of the patients 


The superintendent of the asylum 


reported: “This musical experiment 








tonight fits in with my theories. Mu 
sic is one of the greatest medicines in 
the world. It can do worlds of good to 
the mentally sick, not just to enter. 


tain the patients, but to help cure 
them.” 
The National Child Welfare As; 


ciation in their exhibit showed panels 
on the educational and esthetic value 
of music to children. Their creed is 
“To deprive a child of music is t 
deprive him of his birthright.” That 
musical instruments are now within 
reach of most people is a cause for 
thankfulness. Its mission is to cheer 





Heroes Born in February 
George Washington—Abraham Lincoln 


“Washington was educated into 
greatness by the increasing weight of 
his responsibilities and the manner in 
which he met them.” 

“The world will little note nor long 
remember what we here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln will live while America ex 
ists because they had courage of tl 


Say 


three types—physical, mental and 
spiritual courage These’ qualit 

are not extinct We need to portray 
in our hero talks with children first 


the qualities, and then the men who 
have demonstrated Examp! 

of physical, mental and spiritual cou 
age such as Washington and Lincoln 


them. 





possessed are still to be found in men 
and women, boys and girls wh 
training has developed them p 
ically and mentally to play the her 
occasion demands 

If the children are encouraged 
eek incidents which demonst 
courage as these daily appear in 
newspapers just as they look for \ 
nd Jeff or Jiggs and Maggie, t 

tind that courage is a vital, liv 

thing and helongs to every generat 

‘A sower went out to sow his s¢ 
ind as he sowed, some fell by 
wayside—and some fell upon a r 
ind withered away because it lacked 
moisture.” 

We need not expect courage from 


the children unless the home furnis 
the soil in which courage can gr 

A child who is helped to face and « 
his daily problems and refuses 
to give way to obstacles is being 
trained in courage. A child who d 
cides for the right when the wrong 
inviting, is gaining courage. To r 
ognize their small victories is to make 
courage for large victories. 

Parental approval of right acts 
rich soil in which courage grow 
Potential heroes are born every 4d: 

; which fall on good ground and 
pring up will bear fruit an hundred- 
ld 


quer 


the 


rhose 


And So They Sent the Farmer 


Interest in the Farm Bureau move 
ment has been general for several 
months now. We hear of what this 
Farm Bureau has saved, what that 
Farm Bureau has promoted, how the 
Farm Bureau movement has grown 
but the best work of Farm Bureau 


we have heard of is the movement 
the part of the New York State Fed 
ation of Farm Bureaus to use the far 
ers as teachers for the city men who 
ire ignorant of agricultural conditio! 
We quote from the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Bulletin: 
“Recognizing that the average city 
man knows very little in regard to ag- 
riculture, and that he is often unjust 


in his conclusions simply because |! 
does not know the facts, the New York 


State Federation of Farm Bureaus 
established a speakers’ bureau wh 
will furnish farmer speakers to go be 
fore clubs, conventions and gatherings 
of business men and city people & 
give them briefly and in a clear and 
intelligent manner the farmer’s view- 
point.’ 





\ law recently passed by the Iowa 
legislature compels all children who 
have been issued a special work per- 
mit to return to school at least eight 
hours during the week, at the expense 
of their employers’ time. 
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® Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
[ ly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orcers to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
5 Laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9482—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
10, 42 and 44 inches, bust measure. 
An Eton collar with a pleated edging 
ac ves a youthful neckline. 
9461—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 





















1,2 and 4 years. The bloomers are cut to 
st ut at each side, and are joined to 
é Ww t with kimono sleeves. 

44 —Misses’ or Small Women’s 
I Apron—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 
t years. Shoulder seams are elim- 
i as the back and front are cut in 
C € 

i§f2—Ladies’ and Misses’ One-Piece 
s —Cut in sizes 16 and 18 ye and 26, 
c ) inches w measure Deep 
f re applied to ve the popular tier 
€ 

9463—Girls’ Sacque Apron—Cut in 
rs 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
{ n be made with or without sleeves 

ses at the back. 

bove patterns will be sent 
é s on receipt of 12 cents each. 
I ishion magazine, ng 
i od styles, dressmaking 
§ n receipt of 5 cents! Remit in 
st ind send all orders to the Pat- 
t rtment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
M lowa 
METHODS THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 

( hesitates to label a thing as new. 


1es out of ten some one else has 


all 


Ni 

k about it for a long time. 
3 we give the following not as new, 
I ssibly different from the usual 
t s. In using spice, scald it first 
v boiling water in the proportion of 
ty spoons of water to each teaspoon- 
fi spice. According to a Cornell bul- 
let the boiling water thickens the 
§ nsures better mixing, takes away 
any raw taste of spice in the cake and 
£i\ rich dark color. Unmoistened 
§ has a tendency to make cake dry 


readlike, and does not give the cake 








S0 fine a flavor as when the spice is 
& i 

: prevent cake from rising higher in 
t iddle than at the sides, bring the 
i up against the sides of the pan 
v spatula. Never fill pan more than 
t rds full. If the cake seems to 
bi ing unevenly, the lightest part 
c cake is on the coc side of the 
c ind is in danger of in 
I ed if a crust has not formed. If 
t n seems too hot, put a dish of 
c ter in the oven, and place a lid 
or of asbestos paper on the upper 
t lirectly above the cake. 

CARROTS AND BEETS, 

Carrots and beets are among the less 
P * vegetables on the table, especially 
Wit men and boys By experiment 
it een found that in dicing and com- 
I them and serving with a salad 
cr no one has left a particle in his 
c This combination is good hot or 
c so when flavored with a little 
hor lish or combined with onions, cel- 
et imber, cabbage, etc. By taking 
t! it is possible to utilize every- 
tl frown in our gardens and have a 
ple & variety on our tables. 











SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Mr. Snake Can Not Wink 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck were 
playing tag on the Green Meadows. Of 
course Peter can run so much faster than 
Johnny that he would never have been 
“it” if he had tried his best to keep out 
of the way. But he didn’t. No, sir, Peter 
Rabbit didn’t do anything of the kind. He 
pretended that one of his long hind legs 
was so lame that he had to run on three 
legs, while Johnny Chuck could all 
four. It was great fun. They raced and 
dodged and twisted and turned Some- 
times Peter was so excited that he would 
forget and use all four legs. Then Johnny 
would shout, ‘‘No fair!’’ Peter would say 
that he didn’t mean to, and to make up 
for it, would be “‘it’’ and try to catch 
Johnny. 

Now it happened that curled up on a 
little, grassy tussock, taking an early 
morning sun-bath, lay little Mr. Green- 
snake. Of course Peter Rabbit and John- 
ny Chuck were not afraid of him. If it 
had been Mr. Rattlesnake or Mr. Gopher- 
snake, it would have been different. But 
from little Mr. Greensnake there was 
nothing to fear, and sometimes, just for 
fun, Peter would jump right over him. 
When he did that, Peter always winked 
good-naturedly. But Mr. Greensnake nev- 
er winked back. Instead, he would raise 
his head, run his tongue out at Peter, and 
hiss in what he tried to make a very 
fierce and angry manner. Then Peter 
would laugh and wink at him again. But 
never once would Mr. Greensnake wink 
back. 

Peter was thinking of this as he and 
Johnny Chuck stretched out in a sunny 


use 
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“He would make no reply, save to run out 


his tongue at them.” 
He had 
now that 
remember 
Mr. Green- 
Greensnake’s 
matter to 


and rest. 
but 
couldn't 


spot to get their breath 
never thought of it be 
he had noticed it, he 
that ever had little 
snake wink, nor any of Mr. 
relatives He mentioned 
Johnny Chuck. 


fore 
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“That’s so,” repiled Johnny, thought- 
fully. “I never have s ny of them 
wink, either. Do you suppose they can 
wink?” 

“Let’s go ask Mr. Greensnake,” said 
Peter. 


Up they hopped and raced over to the 
grassy tussock where Mr. Greensnake lay, 
but to all their questions he would make 
no reply save to run out his tongue at 
them. Finally they gave up asking him. 

“I tell you what, let's go over to the 
Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather Frog. 
He’ll be sure to know, and perhaps, if he 
is feeling good, he will tell us a story,” 
said Peter. 

So off they scampered to the Smiling 
Pool. There they found Grandfather Frog 
sitting on his big, green lily-pad just as 
usual, and Peter knew by the look in his 
great, goggly eyes that Grandfather Frog 
had a good breakfast of foolish green flies 
tucked away inside his white and yellow 
waist coat. His eyes twinkled as Peter 
and Johnny very politely wished him good 
morning. 

*Good morning,” he said, gruffly. 

But Peter had seen that twinkle in his 
eyes, and knew that Grandfather Frog 
was feeling good-natured in spite of his 
eruff greeting. 

“If you please, Grandfather Frog, why 
doesn’t Mr. Greensnake wink at us when 
we wink at him?’ he asked. 

“Chug-a-rum! Because he can’t,” 
plied Grandfather Frog. 

“Can’t?’’ cried Peter Rabbit and John- 
ny Chuck together. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG 








with the Victor. 


great music. 


makes combined. 
“His Master’s Voice.” 


Ist of each month. 











The trademark of supreme musical quality 
which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Every important improvement that has transformed 
the talking-machine from a triviality into an exquisite 
and eloquent instrument of the musical arts originated 
The Victor plant, the largest and 
oldest of its type in the world, is the world-center of 


No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. 
products convey more great music by great artists to 
more people throughout the world than all other 
If you wish the best, buy nothing 
which does not bear the famous Victor trademark, 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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“That's what I said—can't,”’ replied old 
Grandfather Frog. ‘‘And no more can Mr 
Blacksnake or Mr Rattlesnake or Mr 
Gophersnake, or any other member of the 
Snake family.” 

“Why not?” cried Peter 
both in the same breath. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
folding his hands across his white and 
yellow waistcoat, “if you will sit still 
until I finish, I'll tell you; but if you 
move or ask any foolish questions, I'l 
stop right where I am, and you'll never 
hear the end of the story, for no one else 
knows it.” 

Of course Peter and Johnny promised 
to sit perfectly still and not say a word. 
After they had made themselves com- 
fortable, Grandfather Frog cleared his 
throat as if to begin, but for a long time 
he didn’t say a word. Once Peter opened 
his mouth to ask why, but remembered 
in time, and closed it again without mak- 
ing a sound. 

At last Grandfather Frog cleared his 
throat once more, and with a far-away 
look in his great, goggly eyes began. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, when 
the world was young, lived old Mr. Snake, 
the grandfather a thousand times re- 
moved of little Mr. Greensnake and all the 
other Snakes whom you know. Of course 


and Johnny, 


he wasn’t old then He was young and 
spry and smart, was Mr. Snake. Now 
there is such a thing as being too smart 
That was the trouble with Mr. Snake. 
Yes, sir, that was the trouble with Mr. 
Snake. He was so smart that he soon 
found out that he was the smartest of 
all the meadow and forest people, and 


that was a bad thing. It certainly was a 
very bad thing.” Grandfather Frog shook 
his head gravely. 

(Concluded next week) 





NEW FASHION MAGAZINE. 

Our folks who are interested in the 
Fashion Department will note with inter- 
est the announcement of a new 32-page 
page Fashion Magazine. This contains all 
the newest styles, hints on dressmaking, 
etc, Our limited space for the Fashion 
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Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,’ guaranteed to give @ 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirt@ 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 


A Direction Book is in package. 
To match any material, have dealellj 


show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richaréson Co., Burlington, V@ 








Department enables us to 


show only a 
very few of the choice styles. This new 
fashion magazine will give a wider range 
for selection. The current number is dee 


voted largely to spring styles. Orders for 
patterns or for the Fashion Magazine are 
filled thru the New York office, and it 
requires from four to six days to make 
delivery. 











A CEDAR CHEST SUBSTITUTE. 

A cedar chest is the delight of the 
owner, but a wood chest thoroly 
saturated with oil of cedar will answer all 
the purposes of a cedar chest for keeping 


soft 


furs, woolens, etc., from motns for oné 
season. The oil must be renewed each 
year. 


Another substitute is a box or trunk 
lined with tarred paper. Cover the cracks 
and crevices if any, and cut a sheet large 
enough to cover and tuck in at the edges. 

Neither cedar wood nor cedar oil will 
preserve woolens that are put away dirty. 
eThey must be thoroly cleaned before be- 





ing stored. 
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Minnesota Paint 
Is the Cheapest, 
Most Efficient, Most Durable 


URE LEAD—zinc—linseed-oil paint protects your build- 
ings against the ravages of the elements as no other paint 
will. It covers the surface to which it is applied with a 
tough, non-porous elastic film that is gripped tenaciously to 
the wood by the wonderful penetrating “‘teeth” of pure linseed 
oil. When properly applied it does not blister, flake or chalk— 
holds its color—lasts longer—leaves a surface fit to repaint. 
The way to be sure of getting efficient lead-zinc-linseed- 
oil paint—whether you do the job yourself or hire a painter— 
is to imsist on genuine 


Minnesota Paints 


—the correct combination of carbonate of Lead, Oxide of Zinc and our own 
pure old-process Minnesota Linseed Oil—accurately mixed by machinery. 
They cost more per gallon, but less per job than adulterated or “filled” 
paints—because a gallon covers more surface. 
For a half century we have jealously guarded the reputation of Min- 
nesota Paints and Minnesota Linseed Oil as ‘“The Two Best Since 1870.” 
To enable you to get the best results in every painting job, we make 


*‘A special Minnesota Paint for every 
paintable surface—inside or out’’ 


—including house paints, barn and roof paints, floor paint, porch floor paint, ‘‘Lumo- 
lite’ combination stain and varnish for re-newing furniture and woodwork, flat paint 
for interior surfaces, automobile finishes, etc. 


Buy of the Dealer W:''¢ 1 book of painting sua 
: Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company 

1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Be Stochraieere— Jocks are conaldored. Wate han Sar beaker oF Tanne ence food when 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE NOTICE ! 


Big Clean-up Sale of Army Goods 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2ist 


Then this immense stock—a hundred thousand dollars worth—goes over the 
counter to “‘tirst come first served’’. We're giving you a chance NOW to 
Reserve Your Needs By Mail 


But don’t order for this season only—for next winter too. You may never 








again see bargains like these. Early orders will be shipped at once. Write 
us quickly how many of each. DON’T WAIT! 
BLANKETS— Olive Drab Wool. Size 66°'x84"".) Thoroughly 
sterilized and renovated by Government methods. A slight defect $5. 3 
here and there but all such have been c uly mended. Per : 
fectly good for many seasons to come Prepaid 
SHIRTS—U. S. Regulation, Olive Drab W Neatly re 
pared where needed. Sizes 144, 15, 154 and 16 only. Here’s the 2 29 
} bnv v } > meena elie » tha seine cof os nitive ' 
yest buy yet. A good wool army shirt at the price of an ordinary 4 
shirt. Order two or three now while you can e Prepaid 


BRAND NEW, PURE WOOL SOCKS— Heavy natura 
—think of it men!—you can snap these up now at 63e a pair prepaid. 
LIGHT WEIGHT WOOL DRESS SOCKS~—also brand new—in 
black and natural gray Army style double top prevents garter from tearing. 
You couldn’t begin to match these socks for a dollar. While they last 
58c a pair prepaid! 


tse draft, postal or express money order and send by next mail 


Scott Army Goods Stores, Woolens Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


Reference: Any Bank itn Omaha, 


101050 EURS i HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the N. W, Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED 'nTo ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 
: We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
4 Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper. and how to raise 
3 Skunks, Fox, ete. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write forPrice List. 
_ANDERSC 


H BROS. Dept. 21 MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. | 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


Except when announcement {fs made to the « 
y e made originally by Her 
sionally be mad »cessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not slways apply to 





2d. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
permission has been obtained. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyright¢ 


= a 








mtrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
y Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 














Peter Delivered From Prison 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for February 22, 1920. Acts, 12:1-19. 
Printed, Acts, i2:5-17.) 








“Peter therefore was kept in the 
prison; but prayer was made earnestly 
of the church unto God for him. (6) 
And when Herod was about to bring 
him forth, the same night Peter was 
sleeping between two soldiers, bound 
with two chains: and guards before 
the door kept the prison. (7) And be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord stood by 
him, and a light shined in the cell: and 
he smote Peter on the side, and awoke 
him, saying, rise up quickly. And his 
chains fell off from his hands. (8) 
And the angel said unto him, Gird 
thyself, and bind on thy sandals. And 
he did so. And he saith unto him, Cast 
thy garments about thee, and follow 
me. (9) And he went out, and fol- 
lowed: and he knew not that it was 
true which was done by the angel, but 
thought he saw a vision. (10) And 
when they were past the first and the 
second guard, they came unto the iron 
gate that leadeth into the city; which 
opened to them of its own accord: and 
they went out, and passed on-thru one 
street; and straightway the angel de- 
parted from him. (11) Avd when Peter 
was come to himself, he said, Now I 
know of a truth, that the Lord hath 
sent forth his angel and delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from all 
the expectation of the people of the 
Jews. (12) And when he had con- 
sidered the thing, he came to the house 
of Mary, the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark: where many were 
gathered together and were praying. 
(13) And when he knocked at the door 
of the gate, a maid came to answer, 
named Rhoda. (14) And when she 
knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the 
gate for joy, but ran in, and told that 
Peter stood before the gate. (5) And 
they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she confidently affirmed that it was 
even so. And they said, it is his angel. 
(16) But Peter continued knocking 
and when they had opened, they saw 
him, and were amazed. (17) But he, 
beckoning unto them with the hand to 
hold their peace, declared unto them 
how the Lord had brought him forth 
out of the prison. And he said, Tell 
these things unto James, and to the 
brethren And he departed, and went 
to another place.” 

The miraculous runs thru both the 
Old Testament and the New, appearing 
at intervals and at times suitable thru- 
out the entire period of the actual rev- 
elation of the will of God to our race 

A miracle is nothing more nor less 
than an extraordinary exertion of Di- 
vine power as distinct from and appar- 
ently in opposition to the ordinary man- 
ifestations of that power in nature 

All natural laws, such as the laws of 
light, heat, gravitation, and those that 
pertain to health, are the immediate or 
direct manifestations of the Divine will 

uniform in their character—that men 
by obeying them, whether in farming, 
manufacturing, or in the care of health, 
may conform themselves to this Divine 
will. A miracle is simply a departure 
from this uniform mode of expressing 
the Divine will, and is never wrought 
except for a great moral purpose which 
could not be accomplished otherwise 

It was therefore to be expected that 
when Jesus came, He should prove that 
He indeed was the Christ, the Sent of 
God, and Divine, by the exercise of Di- 





vine power! ilways in His dealings 
with men in the way of mercv—thus 
showing that He was a God of merev 
as we of powe It was kewise 
most 1 and reasonabl } in 
the trying t t when no other 
help is available th power 





should be used for th iblishment 
of the Christian church upon earth. (It 
must be noted that miraculous powers 
are always used sparingly and never 
except in the most extreme cases, when 
the results could not be worked out by 
ordinary or natural means.) 

The lesson furnishes us with a case 
in point. For some years the church at 





Jerusalem had enjoyed rest and great 
prosperity. “Then had the churches 
rest throughout all Judea, Galilee and 
Samaria, and were edified; and walk 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were mul- 
tiplied.” (Acts, 9:31.) 

There had been, however, some re- 
cent political changes that were des- 
tined to bring trouble to the infant 
church. Herod Agrippa the First, the 
grandson of Herod the Great and the 
nephew of Herod Antipas, now reigned 
over a kingdom as wide and powerful 
as that of his grandfather. The do 
minions which at the death of Herod 
the Great had been divided among his 
kindred, were now united under the 
grandson. First, Caligula, the emperor, 
soon after his accession to the throne, 
gave him the tetrarchy of Philip, to- 
gether with that of Lysanias, together 
with the title of king. Soon afterward, 
Caligula banished Herod Antipas, his 
uncle, to Gaul, or what is now called 
Spain, France and Germany, and gave 
this to Agrippa, and finally the emper- 
or Claudius, soon after the commence- 
ment of his reign, A. D. 41, gave him in 
addition Samaria and Judea, so that he 
now had a powerful kingdom and 
princely revenues. He then took up 
his residence at Jerusalem, and studied 
how to make himself popular with the 
people, and especially with the hier- 
archy. Agrippa was an adept in the art 
of steering his course’ successfully 
among the conflicts of hostile parties 
of every description and using all these 
to advance his own selfish interests. 

The passover season, A. D. 44, was 
now approaching, and he proceeded for 
the purpose of pleasing the Jewish 
hierarchy, to vex certain of the church, 
probably by imprisonment, or stripes, 
or exposing them, after the Roman 
method, to ignominy and shame before 
the populace. He caused James to bea 
put to death by the sword, probably 2 
public execution, and because he saw 
that this struck a popular chord and 
pleased the Jews, that is the ruling 
faction among the Jews, he proceedet 
to arrest and imprison Peter also, their 
most prominent and influential leader. 
“Then were the days of unleavened 
bread” (Acts, 12:3); that is, this ar- 
rest was made during the passover, 
when it was not lawful to conduct a 
public trial, altho that law was violated 
in the case of Jesus. He, therefore, kept 
Peter in prison, expecting to bring him 
before the people, to gratify the malice 
and hatred of the leading faction of 
Jerusalem about that time, as soon as 
the passover had gone by. 

The Herods were all politicians and 
a bloody family, jealous of everything 
that threatened sooner or later to op- 
pose them, and ready to do any act 
that would increase their popularity 
and their power. Herod the Great 
slew the children of Bethlehem, hoping 
thereby to kill the Messiah, whose 
birth was believed to have occurred at 
Bethlehem about hat time. Herod An- 
tipas murdered John the Baptist to 
please a woman’s whim, and Herod 
Agrippa put to death James, the brother 
of John the beloved disciple, and was 
ready to wage war against the Chris- 
tians in order to make himself solid 
with the ruling faction in Jerusalem. 

It should be noted here that this is 
the first time that the civil power in 
Judea was united with the ecclesias- 
tical power in persecuting the church 
Jesus was put to death by the ecclesi- 
astical power which, by playing on 
Pilate’s fears, wrung permission from 
him. The murder of Stephen was also 
the action of this ecclesiastical power 

connection with the populace, which 
it had stirred up; but now both the e¢ 
ical and civil powers were unl 
inst the infant church, and it 
was, indeed, a time of sore perplexity 
They had no resources but the powe! 
of prayer. 

Peter was imprisoned and guarded 
by four quartenions, that is four bands 
of four soldiers, one of which kept 
watch during each of the four quarters 
of six hours into which the day was 
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peing brought forth for trial and exe- 
cution, Peter was sleeping between two 
of the four soldiers, sleeping quietly 
nd serenely as the Christian well may 
, the expectation of death on the mor- 
ow. The whole church was united in 
ifferent portions of the city, praying 
yy the deliverance of Peter. One meet- 
g was held in the house of Mary, the 
,other of John Mark, the author of the 
econd gospel, one of the most devoted 
followers of Christ. Mary seems to 
have been a woman of wealth and so- 
cial position as well as of great piety 
and devotion. The night was one of 
prayer thruout Jerusalem, for on the 
morrow it must be decided which was 
the greater, the power of prayer to the 
living God or the power of the com- 
bined civil and religious authorities at 
Jerusalem. And the power of prayer 
pr vailed. 
There is no possibility of explaining 
incidents in any other way than 
of the miraculous. The light of 
Divine Presence in the prison, the 
ling off of the chains, the passage 
of both Peter and the angel thru the 
barred doors past the various guards, 
denoted clearly the exercise of Power 
not of this world. It is to be noticed, 
wever, that to Peter it seemed a 
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utiful dream, too good to be true, 
it is to be noticed that when the 
1 took Peter to the street with 
which he was acquainted and could 
find the way himself, he departed from 
1im. Peter could not help himself in 
the prison, but could help himself on 
the well-known street, and alone he 
goes to the outer door of Mary’s house, 
knowing that he would there meet the 
disciples assembled in prayer. 

How natural it is that the girl who 
came to answer the doorbell, as we 
would say, was so overcome with joy 
that she did not open the door, but ran 
to tell the glad news that Peter was 
waiting. How natural seems to us also 
the astonishment of the disciples when 
their prayer was answered, showing 
that they, with all their illumination, 
were much like we are ourselves, who 
often would be greatly astonished if 
Lord would answer our prayers. 
The seventeenth verse shows the wis- 
dom and coolness of Peter, rather un- 
usual to a man with so excitable a 
temperament, as he beckons with his 
hand, telling them to keep quiet, and 
to go and tell James, who was praying 
somewhere else, and the brethren of 
his escape, and then makes his way 
by night out of the city to a place of 
safety. 

This chapter tells us more of the 
ministering angel than any other pas- 
sage, or, in fact, all of them put to- 
gether, for it tells us of Herod’s death, 
on the main essential of which Luke 
and Josephus agree, occurring directly 
after this passover at Caesarea, where 
the Phoenicians, or the inhabitants of 
Tyre and Sidon, with whom he had 
some difference, sought peace and de- 
scribed him as a god instead of a man, 
and the fact given by Luke and not 
Josephus that the incurable foul dis- 
ease with which he was then and there 

tten, while receiving this public 
tation, was inflicted by an angel. 
her words, we have the angel as 
& minister of mercy and deliverance to 
aman, a good man, and the angel as a 
ke minister of God’s vengeance on a 
t man, for it must not be inferred 
that Agrippa died immediately, but, as 


ange 


ae 
ne 











J hus narrates probably with cor- 
rectness, five days afterward. 

Verse 24 tells us how the word of 
God grew and multiplied as a result 
of tl signal deliverance of Peter, 
Showing the power of prayer and the 
judgment of God upon Agrippa by his 
agonizing and horfible death as a re- 
sult of his accepting (in which both 
Luke and Josephus agree) Divine hon- 
ors at the hands of the people of Tyre 
and Sidon, with whom he had hereto- 
fore been at variance. 

_One of the marvelous things about 
the lesson is that the death of James 
IS cribed by Luke in few words, he 
being one of the apostles, while the 
events connected with the death of 
Stephen, one of the seven, are de- 
scribed at great length and in minute 
fet Why this is, it is not wise to 
even hazard a suggestion. (Verse 2.) 

; After washing a georgette waist, wrap 

t turkish towel instead of hanging 

ry The towel will absorb the 
moisture and leave it right for ironing. 
e nsure olive oil from becoming rancid 
aiter bottle has been opened, put in 
wo} mps of loaf sugar to a quart of oil. 
If the oil comes in a ean, empty it into 
& bottle, Keep covered. 





Women’s Interests 


Legislative councils are being pro- 
moted in nearly every state for the 
promotion of laws for the benefit of 
women and children. The special task 
of these councils is to study the bills 
presented to the legislature and to 
concentrate the influence of women on 
proposed measures which promise ac- 
complishment of laws vital to the wel- 
fare of women and children. 





February 17th has been designated 
as Child Welfare Day or Founders 
Day in commemoration of the organ- 
ized motherhood of the land, to review 
the past and consider the present and 
future work of the organization. A 
state committee, headed by the presi- 
dent, Miss Carolyn Forgrave, of Perry, 
is sending out communications to 
presidents of associations with pro- 
gram plans. 





The General Federation of Women 
is opposed to the high living cost of 
careless buying. Careful buying im- 
plies a knowledge of prices and values. 
A commission has been established to 
settle on a list of fair prices. With 
this as a guide, women can measure 
the price of the article and its value to 
them and be in a position to say to 
profiteers: “At your price I am not 
interested.” 


“Work hard, produce much, consume 
little, save much and invest wisely,” 
says Mr. Glass, the secretary of the 
treasury, in an article for women. 
However, the question for women is 
not so much how to skimp thru life 
at the least cost, but how to be of most 
service, and how to get the best value 
out of living. The dollar is as much 
of a menace when it is constantly held 
before the eyes as when it is placed on 
a pedestal as an idol. 


‘Did you have a good speech from 
your woman lecturer?” John asked 
Mary, who had just come home from 
her women’s club. “No,” she said, 
slowly, “I don’t suppose it was a good 
speech. I don’t remember a single 
sentence; in fact, she didn’t tell us a 
thing I didn’t know before. After lis- 
tening to the doctor talk, I know I’ve 
got to get back of the interests of 
women and children, and I want to; 
but I can’t say that she’s a good 
speaker.” “I’ll say she is,” John nod- 
ded his head wisely; “the speaker that 
makes you want to do the thing she 
wants you to do is A-1.” 


A committee on Americanization, 
which will formulate a program of 
study for public schools in Iowa, has 
been formed. The tentative program 


contains reference to the following 
problems: Labor, immigration, race, 
rural taxation, social hygiene and 


public health, problems in crime, pov- 
erty, production and consumption. 
Also to status of women, child wel- 
fare, public opinion, social aspect of 
education, high cost of living and pa- 
triotism in general. We are getting 
away from the idea that Americaniza- 
tion consists only of teaching English 
to a lot of foreigners. Teaching the 
appreciation of ideais is more impor- 
tant than the language. 

The Public Heaith Nursing Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, made the follow- 
ing report, based on data gathered 
in 1919: “One out of every ten babies 
born in this city dies within twelve 
months: fifteen out of every hundred 
die before they are five years old.” 
Nothing but more attention for moth- 
ers and children, both in the pre-natal 
period and after the birth, can save 
these lives. “In Boston they measured 
the differences between uninstructed 
and instructed mothers; it was found 
that the baby of the uninstructed moth- 
er had only one-third the chance of liv- 
ing beyond the first week that the baby 
of the instructed mother had.” 

“I'm three pounds under weight. 
mother: the teacher said so,” a small 
boy went home greatly discouraged. 
The weight and measure cards had 
been installed in the school to which 
he belonged, and he had fallen short 
of the standard. Even ten years ago, 
but little attention would have been 
paid to this under weight, but the child 
welfare movement has awakened moth- 
ers to the danger of malnutrition, and 
now this mother—a busy woman who 
wants to give her children the best 


} 








possible chance—is planning to attend 
nutrition classes and with the aid of 
teachers and dietiticians bring ‘her 
child to normal weight for his size and 
age. In one home, every child was 
found under weight. 





Soap With Lye 

A reader writes: 

“Kindly give me a rule for making good 
hard soap from concentrated lye.” 

To one can of concentrated lye dissolved 
{in three quarts of water add five pounds 
of rinds, lard cracklings or grease, and 
let it stand in a stone jar until the rinds 


and cracklings are eaten up, which may 
take two or three weeks. When ready to 
cook, start over a slow fire and cook 
slowly for two hours. When the mixture 
is all dissolved, add rainwater until the 
soap is of the consistency of thick honey 
Pour into a shallow box or pan Cut in 
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cakes when cold and set aside to ripen. 
The grease and rinds should not be salted, 
Cover while cooling. 

Another recipe, given by Mrs. R. B. L., 
of Brown county, South Dakota, follows: 
“Take five pounds of lukewarm grease, 
one can of lye, one quart of cold water. 
Mix together one-half cup of cold water, 


three tablespoonfuls of borax, one-fourth 
cup of ammonia, two tablespoonfuls of gu- 
gar, one teaspoonful of salt. Dissolve the 
lye in the quart of cold water and let 
stand until cool—s0 degrees F.; slowly 
add the fat, stirring constantly. Mix all 
other ingredients together and stir into 
the first mixtrue. Continue to stir until 
the whole is about the consistency of 
strained honey and light colored, Have 

wooden box or : lined with oiled 
paper or cloth, and pour in the soap. Be- 
fore the soap becomes hard, mark into 
pieces of the desired size. When hard, 
break the pieces apart and pile them, to 
insure a free circulation of air about 


them.” 





You Are Welcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day 
test of a new, scientific tooth 
cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, 
that brushed teeth still dis- 
color and decay. The methods 
you use are inadequate. There 
is now a better way. 

The cause of most tooth 
troubles is a film. It is ever- 
present, ever-forming. You 
can feel it with your: tongue. 

That film is what discol- 
ors —not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which  ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is clinging. It 
gets into crevices and stays. 


Paepsad 


REG. U.S. 


So, despite your brushing, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 
Teeth are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Years of care- 
ful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved its 
efficiency. Now leading den- 
tists all over America are urg- 
ing its adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of 
teeth. 


This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is offered to every home 
for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 


For long this method 
seemed impossible. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless ac- 
tivating method. And that 
discovery opens a new teeth- 
cleaning era. 


The results are quickly ap- 
parent. A ten-day test is con- 
vincing. We urge you to 
make it at our cost and learn 
what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


ent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 
are supplied with large tubes. 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. 
Note how clean teeth feel 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as _ the 
fixed film disappears. In ten 
days let your own teeth tell 
you what is best, 


Name 


351 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 191 ,1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Baby Beef Problem 
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old. We 
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on grain 
roughage 
heavy 
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three 
believ a 
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and to limit pply of 
During the six 


feeding, we would suggest an 








of 4 pounds of oil 

gether with 12 or 15 pounds of silagt 
or 3 or 4 pounds of hay, as the cas 
may he jy feeding heavily on grain 
it should be possible to cause thes 
calves to fatten sufficiently for profit 
able marketing the following Marc! 


Cottonseed Meal Versus Oats 
for Calves 


Iowa correspondent writes 


An 


“Would it pay me to buy cottonseed 
meal at $80 per ton, or should I feed 
oats at 70 cents per bushel, to ght 
months old calves which I am rough 
ing thru the winter, with the expecta- 
tion of feeding them out a ve from 
now? I expect to run thru this winter 
on silage, stalk fields, timothy hay and 
oats. The question is, will it pay me 
to buy cottonseed meal?” 

Ordinarily, cottonseed meal should 
sell per ton for the value of about 100 
bushels of oats. In other words, with 
oats at 70 cents a bushel, it should be 
possible to buy cottonseed meal for 
around $70 per ton. This year cotton- 
seed meal is scarcer than usual, and 
for that reason is relatively higher in 
price than either corn or oats In 
spite of the fact that cottonseed meal 


is a little too high in price, we believe 





that it will pay our correspondent to 
feed his calves from three-fourths to 
one pound daily of cottonseed meal 
We would suggest an average daily 
ration of 25 to 30 pounds of silage, a 
pound or two of oats, and thre 

of a pound of cottonseed meal. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk for Pigs 








An Towa < spondent writ 

“IT have som fall pigs av ng 
around. 40 pounds in w rht, v ch | 
wish to push along as rapidly as p 
sibl Should I ¢ 1 on corn at 
tankage alon or should I oO ed 
semi-solid buttermilk?” 

The only experimental data long 
this line is that of t) iN I 
with some fall ] which weig! } 
pounds each the 1 e of Jar ry. 
‘The pigs that were fed on eders 
of corn and tankage alone req 65 
pounds of corn and 47 pounds of tank 
tage to mal 100 pour ( ga and 
they gained at the rate of .81 of a 
pound daily Another lot of | pigs 
that were fed from self-feeders of corn, 
tankage and shorts, and which, in ad 
dition, received thre: fourths of a 
pound of semi-solid buttermilk every 
day, hand-fed, required for 100 pounds 
of gain, 243 pounds of shelled corn, 19 
pounds of tankage, 95 pounds of shorts 
and 53 pounds of seim-solid buttermilk. 
These pigs gained an average of 1.43 
pounds daily, as compared with .81 of 
a pound for the pigs which received 


ly corn 
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good gains for a tim 

month or two, especially 

would expect 
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orrespondent has 
~hage, we believe 
him to do is either 


market or else 


the 


An Towa correspo! 
‘About how mi 
cob meal will 
pound steer eat daily 
full feed and when he is 

e choice mixed hay he will 
py aloe how much 
gain daily?” 

We would expect such a to eat 
from 18 to 20 pounds of corn and 
meal daily, connection with 8 


and 





should such a steer 
steer 
cob 
10 


in Oo! 


pounds of mixed hay. We would ex- 
pect the average daily gain to be about 
two pounds If two or three pounds 
of oil meal are added to the average 
daily ration, we would expect the aver 
age steer to gain fully two and one- 


fourth pounds daily. 


Rye for Hogs 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 














“What feeding value has rye, as 
compared with corn, for hogs? I am 
feeding the rye whole, and without 
soaking it. I am also feeding ear corn 
and am giving alfalfa hay in a rack.” 

Pound for pound, ground rye seems 
to have 90 per cent as much value ; 
corn We would not expect whole rve 
to have more than 70 cent as mucl 

ilu Ss corn, and if ‘ { 
can not ¢ i. ae Ww iid ime { 

l ll 1 La 1 with t 

1 \ Co ] > f rvs ] 
th other ill ¢ y in t} + 
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Hog Millet, or Proso, for Hog 

A Colorado corresp 

“T ha l ( 

Would \ | 
hogs Will t take t pia 
shorts?” 

Hog millet, or proso, has a compos 
tion very simi to corn, altho it is 
just a litt ric | n and not 
quite so rich in <« ohvdrates In 
comparison with shorts, it is not quite 
so rich in protein but a little richer in 


carbohydrates South Dakota experi 
ments indicate that it takes about 120 
pounds of hog millet to produce as 
many pounds of gain on hogs as 100 
pounds of corn It should always be 
fed ground. Judging from results se- 


cured at the Iowa station, we would be 
inclined to feed the hog millet ground 
and dry from self-feeders, 
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i ‘Gams Human lebor is over half the cost of p> ti 
{i dairying +n 90% of this labor is f F = 
done in the barn. It is a proven fact k } ne 
that you can <¢ ut this labor in half with — © 
Louden Steel Stalls and Stanch- £ s 
= - ions, Feed and Litter Carriers, ” 
Automatic Quick Detachable Water Bowls, etc.— besides s 
showing a yearly cash increase in the productiveness of your , re 
cows, which more than pays for Louden Equipment. a 
Y 
Facis Told By Users a ne 
“| wish to congratulate you on your ende r to -an keep my cows in is 
help the farmer overcome the farm labor shortage s e to produce certified milk cheaper with | “ 
by using your bam equipment I can say your Cc Equipment than 1 coul 1 the old way for the t) 
stalls and litter carriers save more tin nd are one cheapest grade milk. Louden Equipment is the best po! 
of the best in provements I ev er made on mytarm. spent money I put into my b am **_ Blair B. Hilen th ¢ 
—John Beehner, Elkton, S. D. Prop., Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, Altoona, f on 
Plain, Strong, Practical, Inexpensive, Fits Any Barn it 
Y ou can always recogni ze | ouden E quipment o its sir nple, sti urdy, smooth, curve construction, w i sc 
makes it trouble free, durable, safe and sanitary. An equipmer t which will fit your present barn, w! zs 
you can install at moderate cost, and which will show a big daily ? profit is shown in cur ac 
see lu 
224-Page Illustrated Catalog THE LOUEN MACHINERY CO., an 
It telis all about Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Litter Pl 2841 8 St The! pe . ; far 
an Carriers, Animal Pens of all kinds, Manger Divis wom a earseert ; eps re “apr eid en 
ions, Water Bowls for cows, Swill Carriers for hogs, barn and or obligation, t ‘B ooks checker — sec 
Garage Door Hangers, Hay Unloading. Equipment, Power Louden Barn Plans i 
Hoists, Ventilators, Cupolas, “Everything forthe Barn.”* Sent Londen ilastrated Catalog wh 
postpaid—no charge—no obligation. Write for it today. I expect to build (remodel) a ba aes 
ab 
If you expect to build or remodel your barn let us help Cdere) 3 pee aa 7 
a. e can save you trouble and money. rite us what 3 . 
kind of barn you have in mind, number and kind of stoc k you Am interested in ~talis Stanche pe r 
wish to house, and we will send you our big book of barn ; Cinta Oe ee he 
plans, together with blue prints and suggestions to fit your ions -Warric pie 0 WY CE LOWE. 3 : 
particular needs. No charge—no obligation. Animal Pens Al I 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY Name ha 
(Established 1367) sh bes! 
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You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- el 
chine itself will save its own cost and more tw 
before you pay. We ship any size Separator th 
you need direct from our factory and ci 
give you a whole year to pay our low § ro 
rice of $38 and up. Read what Alfred Si 


eatches, North Jackson, O., says: ““We 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
before. The se »parator is very e aay to clean and 
runs very easy.”” Ly not get a fully guaranteed 
New Butte rfty Separator for your farm 
and jet it earn its cost by what it saves? 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


department. Questions concerning 
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Roots for Corn Belt Dairymen 


northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

Will you please tell me about root 
crops for corn belt dairymen? Does 
i to feed roots where one has a 
S Is there much difference in the 
feeding value of different kinds of 
! When should they be planted? 
Are they easily injured by early frost? 
How many tons of roots would be re- 


quired for twenty cows?” 

There are only two kinds of corn 
belt dairymen who can afford to con- 
sider root crops for their cows. One 


is the man who has only five or six 
ws and is therefore not justified in 
itting up a silo. The other is the 
bred breeder who is straining 
y energy to make big records with 
By using roots in addition 
it is possible to get just a 
yield than would 
therwise be possible. The difference, 
ur opinion, however, is so slight 
roots are not worth while in com- 
cial dairying as distinguished from 

e -ord-making dairying. 
ots yield about twenty tons per 
acre on the same kind of soil where 
corn will yield ten tons of silage per 
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his cows. 
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acre However, there is just about 
twice as much water in each ton of 
roots as in each ton of silage and the 


net feeding value of ten tons of silage 
is almost identical with that of twen- 
ty tons of roots. From the stand- 
point of total productivity per acre, 


therefore, roots and silage are about 
on a parity. Unfortunately for roots, 
it costs fully 50 per cent more and 


sometimes twice as much to grow an 
acre as it does of corn. There is an 
immense amount of hand labor coming 
at just the time of year when other 
farm work is heaviest. We have never 
a really first-class field of roots 
in corn belt farms except in sections 
where cheap foreign labor was avail- 
able 
If our correspondent wishes to ex- 
periment with roots, we suggest that 
he try mangels, planting them late in 


seen 


April or early in May, in rows 2% or 
3 feet apart. Probably 3 feet is the 
best distance if horse cultivation is to 
be given most easily. The custom is 


to use about six pounds of mangel 
seed per acre, planting the seeds 
about half an inch deep. After the 


plants come up and have two or three 
ves, it is necessary to thin them, 
ving one plant every ten or twelve 





n stored for the winter either in a 
Bagge or in a pit covered with 
and earth out of doors. 


inches. A little later it is necessary 
t ive several hand hoeings. And 
besides aH this, five or six careful 
h cultivations are necessary. The 
roi are ready for pulling about the 
mid le of October. The leaves are 
either chopped off with a knife or 
twisted off by hand. The roots are 
th 

rr 
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State Money for Dairying 


The North Dakota legislature at its 
special session in December passed a 
] of the 


law under which the counties 
state will finance farmers who wish 
to start in the dairy business. The 
new v is similar to the live stock en- 
ablement act passed some time ago by 
the gislature of Alberta, and which 
h 1d a pronounced effect in increas- 
ing t live stock industry among the 
8! farmers of that part of western 
Canada 

North Dakota statute provides 
that a county shall issue and sell 
bor nd lend the money to farméfs. 
to enable them to purchase dairy cat- - 
tle borrow the money, the farm: ' 
er ist organize dairy associations 


Of ft r more members. The board of 

( ty commissioners shall determine 

ea rmer’s ability to take care of 

e, and his financial trustworth- 

Each farmer will be permitted 

iv five dairy cows, and $1,000 will 

be loaned to the association for, the 

Purcl se of a coéperative bull of« pure 

blood. The loans will be payable in 

hot less than five years nor more‘ than 

ten. The farmer who. borrows the 

money must raise not less than five 
acres of corn a year for each cow. 


3 


“separated milk. 





“I regard the law as one of the most 
far-sighted measures ever enacted in 
the central-west,” said Dr. J. H. Worst, 
state commissioner of immigration. 
“There is no question but live stock. 
and especially dairy cows, will make 
for steady prosperity in regions where 
crops sometimes fail. The dairy cow 
will insure a farmer a permanent in- 
come no matter what happens to the 
grain crops. The organization of dairy 
associations thruout the state, I pre- 
dict, will soon transform the agricul- 
tural status of North Dakota. There 
is no reason why this old bonanza 
wheat country should not develop into 
one of the greatest dairy states in the 
Union.” 





British Milk Prices 


The British government, in inves- 
tigating the cost of producing milk in 
England, found that cake and grain 
were three and a half times as high 
in late 1919 as before the war, hay 
three and a fourth times as high, roots 
three and three-fourths times as high, 
and labor three and a fourth times as 
high. The British figure that of the 
cost of producing milk, 15 per cent is 
labor, 22 per cent purchased feeding 
stuffs, 41 per cent hay and roots, 3% 
per cent overhead charges, 9 per 
cent depreciation, and 8 per cent 
profit. On this basis, it evidently 
costs the English dairyman just about 
three and a half times as much to pro- 
duce milk as it did before the war. 
It is interesting to know that so far 
as the corn belt dairyman is con- 
cerned, it now costs him about twice 
as much to produce milk as before 
the war. The corn belt dairy farmer 
has been having considerable diffi- 
culty in getting cost of production for 
his milk, but his situation is blissful 
indeed, as compared with that of the 
English dairyman. 





Red Silage Mold 


C. H. Eckles, chief of the division 
of dairy husbandry of Minnesota Uni- 
versity, says that inquiries are being 
made concerning the presence of red 
spots in silage. This red color gen- 
erally is found, he says, in lumps of 
silage from the size of a man’s hand 
to half the size of a bucket. When 
these chunks are pulled open, some 
white mold is seen and some of the 
silage may be bright red in color. 
When this red color is observed for 
the first time, he adds, it often causes 
alarm for fear the silage will be in- 
jurious to stock. The color is pro- 
duced by a mold and has been investi- 
gated rather carefully. No bad effects 
were found when it was fed in large 
quantities to animals. While it is al- 
ways advisable to discard moldy sil- 
age, says Mr. Eckles, no special fear 
need be felt of this red mold. 





Calves on Skim-Milk 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your last issue an Illinois 
correspondent wishes to know about 
starting calves on separated milk. I 
have had considerable experience, so 
will give my method. I first let the 
calf suck for a couple of days, then 
milk the cow and start the calf on the 
bucket, using the whole fresh milk till 
it will do for use, then I start mixing 
it with separated milk, increasing 

each day with separated milk and de- 


‘creasing with whole milk until at the 


‘end.of two or three weeks I have it on 
For each calf I get a 
twenty-five pound sack of some good 
calf meal, putting in a small amount 
when starting calf on bucket, increas- 
ing till I have the right amount. I 
am very careful with my calf buckets, 
washing out each time after use, as I 
think a dirty, sour bucket is the cause 
of most calf scours. I start a calf to 
eating some kind of grain just as soon 
as old enough. Be careful and give 
just what they need of milk and grain, 
not over feed, and if they start scour- 
ing cut down on their rations. 
M. HARPER. 
Shelby County, Illinois. 














CREAM SEPARATORS 


are the cheapest 
as wellas the best 


This is the unanswerable argument in favor of the 
purchase of a DE LAVAL Cream Separator. 







Everyone wants the best, provided its cost is within 
his means. Fortunately a DE LAVAL costs but 
little more than an inferior cream separator and saves 
that difference every few weeks. 


Morever, an inferior separator wastes 
and 
and quality of product what a 
DE LAVAL saves, and goes on doing 


80 every time it is used, 


in time and _ labor, in quantity 


twice a day 
every day in the year. 


If you doubt this is so, try a new 
DE LAVAL alongside any old machine 
you may be using or other make of 
separator you may have thought of 
Every DE LAVAL agent will 
be glad to afford you the opportunity 


buying. 
to do so. 


If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent, simply 
address the nearest De Laval main office, as below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 























More Milk and Easier Milking! 
—Care of the Udder Insures It. 


It is impossible to obtain a maximum milk-flow from an udder that is not entirely healthy 
both inside and out. The slightest hurt or congestion will interefere with the delicate milke 
secreting process, and at once reduce the production of an otherwise healthy cow. 

Bag Balm has the soothing, healing, and penetrating qualities needed to make the tissues 
and surface of the udder soft, smooth and pliable—easy to milk and encouraging production 
to the last ounce, 

A little care pays big returns; keep Bag Balm on hand and insure against milk Josses and 
disagreeable milking. Especially valuable in treating Caked Bag, Cow Pox, Chaps, Bunches, 
Wounds and any inflammation. 

Sold by druggists, feed dealers and general stores, in liberal 60c packages. Be sure t 
obtain a package at the first opportunity. It’s a little wonder-worker in any ydder 
& great remedy at the calving period, when so many abnormal udder conditions 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Ve, 
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SAVE MONEY 


by feeding your hogs with a Super-feeder. Give them 
a regular ration without any attention on your part. 

This feeder is proof from rain and snow. Rats and 
chickens can not get into it. It will take care of 125 
hogs easily, as 10 hogs can eat at the same time. It 
can also feed stock food without mixing with the grain. 

This feeder is built from 22 gauge galvanized iron— 
and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

For further information, write today to 


-D. S. DICK & COMPANY, Hawarden, lowa 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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‘@ The Side Pariner You Can Trust— $3 
| . 3 
THE SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 4 
nS | 
ib small, light, unobstrusive. You don’t notice it in the pocket f 
lis ron e belt. 1} 
\ yy But when the diamond- backed rattler buzzes or the copper-head | 
WY, juirms—when there’s a bear in the trap or a bob-cat in the tree— a 
| it when the rare chance of human violence threatens in the wilderness— sm 
| ¥ r when the ging wind on the North shore of Superior brings the Al 
Ht blood-chilling yell of the man-hunting wolf-pack nearer and nearer sf 
Kt he little Savage proves the c sest, truest friend. A 
i c, Its barre pas and lock breech gives more power and accuracy g | 
i ¢ 1 an other p ls of the calibre—its ten shots and one-hand reloading arf 

Ny permit faster rar feochoon continuous fire—and the lines of its celebrated i 
vy ake you point it and shoot it straight in an emergency—as8traight 4 
i as instinctively as you point your finger. Its monkey-wrench sit ‘a 
He ty makes it always ready and always sure-fire, because 1 _ the 
f est military pistols, you can cock and uncock it wit h y ur tl nb. 

\ Your dealer will show you—can supply you. bor complete de- 

rt n, write us, 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
i Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 











SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure It! 


VER 280,000 cases 
Save-The-Horse. It is a by 


breeders that Save-The-Horse is a prompt-acting, 





Thoropin—SPAVI 


for Ringbone 


of lameness successfully 
-word now among noted horsemen and 


with 


treated 


sure-cure remedy 


alee Ea Knee, Ankle, 


N or Any § 


Hoof, or Tendon Disease, no matter how old, serious or complicated. 


NO BLISTERING. 

That is why 
money if remedy fails. 
Our FREE 96-page BOOK makes it px 

and our free 
Don't run the risk of having horse | 

Bottle of Save The-Horse on hand, ar 

today for copy of Guarantee, BOOK 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with GU. 


Fistula ‘ei 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
Successfully treated each year With 


Fieming’s Fistoform 


No experience ne. eaoary; enny pat au se; just a little 


attention every bthday. Price $2.60 a bo! 
ped 


expert 


money refunded 
FLEMING's VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for ite information 2 of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 illustrations Write today. 


pe Fleming Bros., Chemists veree, Ghienss. th 
Rick2stFeed Lowest Cos! 


MOLASSE Write For pA 


MOLASSES COMPANY, 1131 EAST 777H STREET, 





Fisass mention this paper when writing. 


veterinary 's advice 1s here to help 






HORSE WORKS AS USUAL. 
we sell Save-The-Horse with Signed Guarantee to return 
White for copy of this Guarantee and unquestioned proof! 


»ssible for you to diagnose and treat cases, 


you if you are not sure. 
aid up when you most need him. Keep a 
id be pre pared tor any emergency. White 


and Advice—all FREE. Be prepared. 
308 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


AiR INTE: E, , or we send by Parce 1 Post or Express Pa id. 





| Bees PY Silo Book 


Here's the b 
and finest dade = ever pri! 
Just send a post card for it tay ry ont 


all about the twenty-five superior features of 


NAPPANEE SILOS 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to ava!ll themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 





He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Experience With Hog House 
Floors 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“I noticed in a ent issue where 
a correspondent asked for information 
concerning hog house floors. I have 
tried about all kinds, including cement 
and hollow blocks, and prefer cement 
or concrete to all other kinds, because 


rec 





{t is durable and sanitury, and more 
easily cleaned than anything else. I 
do not see how it can be any colder 
than any other kind of floor. Of course, 
plenty of bedding must be used, as 
any hog house floor requires. <A dirt 
floor must also be well bedded, other- 
it will soon become dusty and un- 
j If gs are well bedded in 
er, so they can keep comfortable, 
they will not pile to the dangerous ex- 
tent v often do, and by changing 
the bedding ev week or two, the 
hogs will keep themselves clean. We 
ha ( ) f floor with the pen 
floors s k al { inches, so that 
in summer we can give the hogs water 
to ! 1, and we have found it very 
satisfactory indeed.” 

W are very glad to get this brief 
opinion fre i practical f who 
has t 1 el! ‘ ren kinds of 
floors nd we believe all will agree 
with his ideas as to the desirability 
of using plenty of bedding, and we 
think this is the main thing to be 
looked after. We still think, however, 
that a floor made of hollow tile and 
covered over with concrete has all the 
advantages of the straight concrete 
floor, and naturally will be a little 
warmer Have any other subscribers 
any light on this question? 


Peculiar Truss for beglennnat 
Shed 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T noticed in a recent issue that a 
subscriber wishes information as to 
plans for a machine shed with no posts 
in the ddle. I am sending you a 
sketch of mine, which is 30x40, with 
19-foot posts. There are 2x6 studding 
all the way around and the roof is 
braced e\ two feet of the length, 

wn in diagram. I have double 
d t each end. I am well satisfied 
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; % . . J 
is rather a p l $ . 
ra ent ind we vel £ i to 
hav our subscriber ¢ 1 it It t 
be pointed out that t plan requires 
in a 30x40 shed 1,470 board feet of 
lumber to support the roof, in addition 


to the rafters, while the plan given in 


our recent article on sheds would re- 
quire only 420 feet for supporting the 
same roof. In addition, this plan loses 
absolutely all chance for using the up- 
per part for light stora Nor do we 
think the space i s usable as to have 


and have posts 


the tongues of 


the doors on the sides 
thru the middle, since 
most ma s will 
driveway. 





stick out into the 


Knock in Automobile Motor 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me what causes a knock 
in my four-cylinder touring car, which 
has run 3,800 miles? When the motor 
runs idle when I am driving above 
fourteen or fifteen miles an hour, and 
not pulling it too hard, the motor runs 
smoothly and no knock is noticeable. 
When driving slow, even when not 
pulling hard, it has a distinct knock— 
the harder it pulls the harder the 
knock. This is true even with the 
spark fully retarded, so that it can not 


or 








be a carbon knock; besides, I had the 
carbon removed and the valves ground 
just recently. When it is knocking 
this way and I strike sand, I can not 
hear the knock until the motor gets 
down to a certain speed in either gx 


The motor seems to have plenty of 
power. Can the trouble be due to the 
rings being worn too much? When I 
had the carbon cleaned out, I noticed 


that it seemed somewhat soft, as tho 
oil was getting past the rings.” 


It is rather uncertain, trying to pre. 
scribe for an ailing motor by mail 
since it usually is necessary to listen 
to the character of the knock, how it is 
affected hy various adjustments, and 


so on. We do not think the troul is 
due to the rings, from the descriptior 
given, and the fact that the car has 


been driven so short a distance. Ws 
suspect that his knock is due to a main 
bearing that is slightly loose, enough 
so that it does not show except when 
a certain speed affects the balance of 
the car and brings it out. Orit m be 
that the motor is just a little loose in 


the frame. Or it may be that the trou- 
ble is on the hood hinge rod, which 
sometimes works back slightly and 


strikes the cowl at certain spee 

Our correspondeni’s trouble Vi- 
dently brought at by the < nge 
in balance at a certain speed, and we 
vould advise him to have the garage 


man examine the center main bearing 
the bolts which fasten the motor in the 
frame, and so on. 





Tank Cracked by Frost 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“What is the best method of building 
a cement watering tank? We havea 





tank which has been heaved and 
cracked by frost, and would like your 
advice as to the best way of repair ing 
same. Also, how can we prevent this 
rom happening again? Would diggi 

a trench all around the outside and 
filling it with gravel prevent the heav- 
ing from underneath? What do you 


think about placing a galvanized tank 
within a concrete one? Would the 
water freeze easily on account of 
the air space between the two?” 


as 





Complete direction for building out- 
door cement tanks were given in a 
recent issue. For directions as to pur- 
ity of materials, best methods of mix- 
ing and handling concrete, and 1, 
we suggest that our correspondent send 
to the Portland Cement Ass 
Chicago, for their bulletins on < 
tanks and also on concreting 
weather. They will gladly sen 
free on request, and they cont 
information more fully than s] 
allow us to do here. 

Probably the best wavy to fill the 
crack mentioned will be by means of 
hot tar or asphalt, altho, if ¢ 
done, cement may ansver p 
With an old hatchet or chisel, « 
edges of the crac ck a lit 
( the crack tl lv, and t! 
rounding full with hot tar 
poured out of a small-spoute 
might be well to crowd it 
the er: i: a little with a knife 
wooden paddle. Or, if prefer 
crack oo be prepared in the I was 


as before, then wet down seve! 
with water, the excess water w 
then a cream-like grouting of ¢ 
and water brushed in with 
brush, after which a fairly wet n 
of equal parts of cement and nd 
should be forced into the crack wit! 


the point of a trowel. If the cr I 
small, leakage could probably be 
stopped by painting the crack t or 
three times with ordinary lead 
Heaving will probably be prev nted 
if a trench is dug all around the tank 


to a depth somewhat below the 
of the tank, and a tile laid all around 
sloping to one point from whict 


is led off that will drain away any 
water, and the trench then filled uP 
with gravel. We do not believe the 
plan of putting a galvanized iron tank 
inside the cement one is very practr 
cal. We would much rather risk 4 


tight wooden cover for the tank, with 
one or two doors which could be opt ned 
at watering time, then bank up 2» [ar 
as possible with earth and throw 4 
heavy carpet or blanket over the rest 
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Post Office 
R.F.D. No.___ 
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__. Size of farm — Acres... 
CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 





ee 19033 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


_ C1 Sed.me voor bootie 
The Tide has turned to the P% Cy See 


Small Tank-type Tractor — 


The Cletrac has made so ~ 
many friends that increased 
output lets us lower the price — 


Inthe improved Cletrac you get all the 
little refinements an honest builder makes 
with each year of brass-tack experience. 
And you get certain big features that make 
ita better performer than ever. 


A bigger motor and the added strength to 
handle the increased power are furnished 
with no extra weight and no more friction, 
saving you a// the power we’ve added. 


The new 8-inch track — one-third wider— 
means a lighter tread and stronger grip on 
the ground—makes the Cletrac that much 
more sure-footed and adds to the life of 
the tractor itself. 


The Cletrac steering device, an exclusive 
feature, insures positive power to doth 
tracks a/; the time and gives full power on 
the turns, as well as straightaway. 


Our new water clarifier takes out all the dust 
that would grind your pistons and overheat 
your motor —moistens the air and makes 
the engine run as smooth at noon as your 
auto on a dewy night. 


LOWER PRICE 





Here isa tractor, always a vote-getter, now 
more powerful, now better built, and cost- 
ing you less. No wonder the best tractor 
dealer in your community wants to handle 
it. A tractor that makes friends for itself 
makes satisfied customers for him. 


Right through the year—hauling manure 
in the Winter—plowing, harrowing and 
seeding in the Spring—harvesting, thresh- 
ing oa silo-filling—road-building, ditching 
and sculine--ddlien corn and sawin 
wood—here’s a tractor you can pe 
upon. 


It’s a tractor that has all-year service built 
into it, one that cuts farming costs by 
handling a// jobs well, not just a few. 
And over 1200 distributors and dealers, 
with repair stocks near you, are backing 
it up to make every Cletrac owner a 
booster. 


There’s a good dealer close by who will 
gladly show you a Cletrac. Talk to him 
now. Get ready to start Cletrac oe 
this Spring. Line up with a majority an 
make power-farming really worth while. 


Send in the coupon, or see the Cletrac dealer at once. 
Don’t wait until Spring work starts—get ready now. 





= 


$ 1585 29 


@ $1395 


fo.b. Cleveland 


wt 0 FF = 





Mail this 
Coupon 
Now 


oS 
oy 
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More Kinds of Work 
More Days in the Year 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. ; 


19033 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland Ohio 
Sales Offices at 

New York Omaha 

Cleveland Oklahoma City 

Chicago Los Angeles 

Atlanta San Francisco 

Minneapolis Spokane 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Cael ay 


*Cob and All 


Don’t waste feed! It costs you 
money and keeps food from the hungry 
world. Savetosell! Get full value of 
thecorn you feed by grinding ear coro 
to corn and cob meal witha 


§ DIAMOND ¢ 
; Cn e208 


GRINDERY 


These sturdy, powerful, fast- grinding 3g 
























, @ills grind ear corn 1all or shelled 

} Corn and small grai: coral kinds 
Diamond No. 24is a bi g favorite. Has 

many features not f id in any other 


mill, Quick reliefleve rT perm uits but irs to 
run free when belt is onand engine ru ne 
ning. Safety break-pir 3 prevent da imag 





End thrust b ull bearings,c roilers ar - 





hard grease-cups insure h, quiet 
operation and long life. Improved steel 
buhrsoutlast seve ralsetsof ordinary kind. 
Ma de in 3 sizes—6, and - inch 
end for ¢ w ten bookies , Feed- 


burr 
ing Facts, "a Valuable ed 















icational trea- 





Manufactured by 


New Winona Mfg. Co. 
860 W. Sth Street, Winona, Minn. 


Sole M f Diamond Feed Grinders ar aw Frames 


Red Seal 


Drs Batteries 
Spark Strongest-Last Longest 
Ask Your Dealer! 


Your own good judg- 
Seely) ment and your power 
arming interests de- 
For Every Us Siam) mand Red Seal Dry 
Batteries. Order from 
your dealer. 
Red Seal Batteries 
are the kind thousands of 
farmers insist upon. 
BOOK FREE! 
Send for book, ‘How to 
Run the Gas Engine, Sim- 
lified’’—you need it. Men- 
ion dealer's name; address 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
17068. Wells St., Chicago 
wYork St. Louis 
San Francisco 


@ > Factories: Jersey City 
=~, O)8t Louis venna 
ih. 


n—— P =oe Obie 


i a 


ALFALFA wichines 


Our “Surestand” Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 
10. 1 and nurse cro} insure a > 


save 40°) st i 0) new 
corn kk aut) sy 
nde co Pr i »winar ¢ “orn P ! ae 
1: 


oly 
Tooth, lig r 


joker went, Fe A tat ase ¢ 


25%. FACTO RY to FAR = R 
Postal bri 
(W. dante RWIN “MFG. co. mr OVER 


Biooking South Dakota 
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Seeding Rape in Corn 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT have some hilly land which I am 
going to plant to corn, to be hogged 
off. If I seed rape in the corn, will it 
lower the corn yield? Will the rape 
hurt the soil? How many pounds of 
rape seed should I use per acre?” 

Ordinary 55-bushel corn, when 
hogged down by itself without supple- 
ment of any kind, produces about 350 
pounds of pork per acre. When rape 
is seeded in the same kind of corn, it 
will produce about 550 pounds of pork 
per acre. Rape is best seeded in corn 
at the last cultivation, at the rate of 
about four pounds per acre. The rape 
possibly cuts down the corn vield a 
little, but it furnishes enough nitrogen- 
ous feed to more than make up for 
the reduced corn yield. 

Oftentimes it is so dry and hot at 
the time of the last cultivation that 
the rape seeded then does not make 
much of a growth. To avoid this con- 
tingency, many people like to plant 
soy beans with their corn with a bean 
planter attachment at the same time 
the corn is planted. Ten pounds of 
some such variety as the Black Eye- 
brow or Ito San, seeded with the corn 
makes it absolutely certain that there 
will be at least some nitrogenous sup- 
plement coming on. Rape can also be 
seeded at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion. In our opinion, a good stand of 
rape is superior to soy beans. It will 
| do no harm, however, to have both. 





Towa 103 Versus Iowa 105 Oats 


A northeastern Missouri correspond- 
ent writes: 

“Which would you prefer, Iowa 103 
or Iowa 105 oats for seeding in this 
section of the country? I have been 
told that it would pay to send for 
northern grown seed oats.” 

The Iowa 105 is two or three days 
earlier than the Iowa 103, and has a 
shorter straw. It has a yellow grain, 
whereas the Iowa 103 has a white 
grain. On poor land, the Iowa 103 is 
better than the Iowa 105, because it 
has a longer straw. On very poor land 
we would advise the Iowar oats, which 
is a new variety put out by the Iowa 
station, and which, while a few days 
later than the Iowa 103, has a consid- 
erably longer straw, and in ordinary 
years will yield a little more. There 
will be no large quantity of Iowar oats 
on the market until 1921. 

There is a slight advantage in north- 
ern grown seed oats, provided it is 
of a variety which is well adapted to 
the local conditions. For instance, we 
would expect the Iowa 103, grown in 
Iowa or southern Minnesota, to do bet- 
ter in northern Missouri, than Iowa 103 


| grown in northern Missouri. However, 





we would expect Iowa 103 as grown in 
northern Missouri to vield much bet- 
ter than seed of Swedish Select or 








some other late-maturing variety of | 
| oats brought in from Minnesota. There 
is not so much to bringing in northern- | 


grown seed oats as most people seem 
to think. 





Fertilizer Questions 


An Illinois correspondent writes’ 

“T have some sandy land that pro- 
duces about twenty-five bushels of 
corn per acre, where I want to get a 
hog pasture of either sweet clover or 
alfalfa. Would you advise using both 
rock phosphate and ground limestone 
on land of this sort, or would you use 
just the limestone? Is acid phosphate 


as good as rock phosphate? Would 
either of these fertilizers be of any 
benefit to ground where I expect to 
sow oats next spring? The oat straw 
grows very short on sandy land.” 


Sandy land generally needs lime- 
stone worse than it needs phosphate 
t ow 


We suggest that correspondent 


supply limestone at the rate o three 
or four tons per acre, and that on one 
acre he experiment with 200 pounds 
per acre Ol acid phosphate Neither 
the limestone nor the phosphate will 
help the oats to any marked degree. 
Sandy land is not ordinarily well 
adapted to cats production, even after 
the land hag been built up by fertilizer 
} ) ( Ss 

We ordinarily prefer acid phosphate 
to rock phosphate, because of the fact 


that it is so much quicker acting and 


can be applied with so much less la- | 


bor. Two or three hundred pounds of 


acid phosphate spread on an acre of | 


land ordinarily tell the story’ of 
whether or not the soil will respond 
to phosphate applications of any kind. 


| 
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No Gears to Strip 


Think of the freedom from worry, delay and expense! By 
the Heider Patented Friction Drive the power is taken 


National Tractor H ceca 
Show, Feb. 16 to 21 urns Rerosene 
inclusive, at Kansas City, Mo. 


The exceptionally high lift 
raises the 
from 8 to 12 inches out of 
v——- 





feide 





directly from the flywheel by two big 
discs— forward and reverse. Clutch 
transmissien and bevel gears all 
done away with. 


The Heider Has 15 to 20% 
Fewer Parts 


, Peet power lift. More power goes into pull—steady, flexe 


ible power, as much or as little 
as you need. The superiority of 
Heider construction is proved on 
Aw leading farms in every part of 
hy the country by 


w 12 Years 
Actual Field Work 


Thatisthe answertoevery argument, 
For 12 years it has done every kind 
of traction and belt work. Its 
great reputation for success is 
built strictly on performance. 
You do not have to take a 
demonstration of one or two 
days as your guaranty. Ask any 
owner, 


Two Sizes, 12-20 and 9-16 


Write for Catalog of Heider Trac- 
tor and Rock Island Tractor Tools; 
the famous Rock Island Tractor 
Plows, 2, 3 or 4 CTX bottoms, and 
the Rock Island No. 38 one-man 
Tractor Disc. 


Rock Island Plow Company 


Established 1855 393 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


Model C 12-20 
with No, 19 
3-Bottom CTX 
Power Lift 
low. 


o. 19 Plow 


























For 


Horses, Calves and Poultry 


Simply sprinkle on animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. 
DESTROYS LICE 
vermin and disease germs. A dry 
powder—no solutions. 


25- 


STANDARD 


PROTEXOL 


Your Lousy Hogs, 





lb. Pail, prepaid, $5.00 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and New Book 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. 


on Live Stock. 


“4% STANDAR ope 


Dept. 57 Omaha, Neb. <2 CHEMICAL arc =. 
















FIG! FIG.2 


perimentStation 


Gypsum has great value as a soil builder. Its application to 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes causes an enormous increase 
in the size of the root systems and tops of these crops. It produces ma 
more nitrogen fixing nodules on the roots. This, in some cases, means te! 
twelve times as much nitrogen fixed per acre, thus furnishing much m 
nitrogen for the farm and for later crops. That’s why 


A Gypsum Test Strip on Your Fields 
will Prove Its Worth in Greater Yields 


In early Spring, just as growth starts, sow a strip across your 
alfalfa or clover field or across your white clover blue grass 
lawn and let it tell its own story. Rate of application 200 to 400 pounds = 
acre. Get a supply of Agricultural Gypsum from your nearest buildin 
supply dealer. Write us for free information on various uses of Agricultural 
Gypsum as an efficient and economical soil builder. 


GYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, Dept. X —111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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live 
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nty Agents, 
stock 


capsules. 


Red oe Capsules for Hogs 






Devil Worm Capsules 


For Hogs and Sheep 


70 percent of live stock losses ar 
worms. My Devil Worm Capsuies will k hall and carry 
within 24 hours, all stomach and intestinal 
worms; put your hogs in perfect condition. 
Positively no bad after effects for 


U. S. Government Experts 


say Worm powder mixed in feed is not effective and 
the principal ingredient ased in my Red Devil 
Ww orm Capsules is the best for removing worms. 
tural Coileges and leading 
recom: 


100 Red Devil 


lete set of best instruments 
illustrated) 


a Money-Back Trial Offer 


If my Devil Worm Capsules fail to rid your 


or sheep of worms, or if they 









»u in every way, (you to be the judge) I will 
mptly refund the pur 


price. 





Same instruments used for both hogs and sheep 
fit all worm capsules— 


Blue Devil Capsules for Sheep 


Devil 


100 Blue 
complete set 
ments (as 11 
instructions 


prepaid—only . 


caused. by 


mend Worm 


capsules, com- 
and instruc- 


Extra 
Capsules 
Sent Prepaid 
25-$ 1.50 
SO-$ 2.75 
100-$ 4.75 
200-$ 9.25 
500- $20.00 

1000-—-$39.00 


fail to satisfy 


Capsules, 
of best Instru- 
lustrated) and 


Extra 
Capsules 
Sent Prepaid 
25-$ 1.75 
50-$ 3.00 
100-$ 5.00 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


After it has been discovered that the 
soil really needs phosphate, it may 
then be a good plan to buy rock phos- 
phate, sprinkling it on the manure 
just previous to spreading at the rate 
of about forty pounds of the rock phos- 
phate to each ton of manure. Rock 
phosphate is a decidedly cheaper 
source of phosphorus to use in perma- 
nent soil building. 





Fair Retail Price for Roundsteak 


In a recent issue, we referred to the 
fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics found on in- 
vestigation that in a large number of 
cities in the United States the average 
retail price of roundsteak was 36 cents 
a pound. Since printing this, we have 
heard from two readers who patronize 
the “cash and carry” butcher shops, 
who state that under this system they 
are able to secure roundsteak at from 
23 to 25 cents a pound. One of these 
butcher shops is run on a codperative 
basis. It is stated that since this co- 
operative store has gone into business, 








the regular retail stores have been 
forced to reduce their prices to meet 
the competition. Other in this 
coéperative store, late in uary, are 
27 cents per pound for steak, 
33 cents per pound for sugar-cured 
ham, 48 cents per pound for premium 
bacon, and 18 cents per pound for sau- 
sage. The codperative store unques- 
tionably points the way out in those 


localities where consumers are willing 


to work together and practice ordinary 
common sense and foresight. 





Argentine Corn Prospect 


Argentine corn is now in the period 
about equivalent to our July and Au- 
gust. It is reported that the crop is 
still looking well, and there have been 
light rains, but that heavy rains in the 
near future would be greatly appreci- 
ated. Argentina had a fairly good corn 
crop last year, and if she harvests an- 


other good crop this coming May, 


there 


| 200-$10.00 
500-$21.00 
1000-—-$40.00 
In qrdering be sure and state 

= whether Red Devil for hogs or 

> Devil for sheep. If you order both, state 
exact n umber of each wanted. Order filled same 








at 








day 








receive 


Chadiie M. Hick & Company 
Dept. 101 177 N. State St., 


Chicago, [Il 
























































‘Put Sunlight In 


You r Hog HouseNow. 


Put in ventilation; too. 
early pigs a chance to live and grow. 











Give your 


light and air drive out disease germs and 


heap to your pigs and dollars to your purse. 


VENTILATING AND 
SUN - WINDOWS 


eand everlasting. Windows open and close from J 
or of hog house. First cost the only cost. No on 


-BOOK HOG HOUSE PLANS 
your lumber dealer’s name #7 
your copy by re oem mail. s 
‘ WHITNELL MFG. 

O4 ee =~ , Des Moines, te. 





talled easily in new or old buildings. Made of heavy 
rust galvanized iron for roofs and side walis. Inex- 


\ 
RECOMMENDED tia 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 











= Ground er 
Best for Stock 





Profitable Srinding calls for a mill that will 
crush ear corn in shuck, or grind any grain— 
® mill economical in power, built for service. 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


Save 25% of feed costs. 44 to 40h. p. 
— Capacity '3 to 150 bushels per hour. 


FEEDING 
BOOKLET 


Write for copy TODAY. 
STOVER MFG 
3017 Ideal Av., 


& ENG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 






Stover Samson Wind- 
ll Engines, since 
Free Catalog. 










loading and 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any aa to 


carry any load. n OF groo tire. 
Catalog 


Plain 


ae sent free. 






wheels, wide tires, make 
handling easier. We fur- 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 376 Quincy, i 





| 
| 








between Ar- 
States corn 
in the 


will be real competition 
gentine corn and United 
at the seaboard markets late 
summer. 


Molasses in the Brine Cure 
for Pork 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“We wish to cure our pork, but can 


get no brown sugar. What kind of a 
cure would you suggest under such 
conditions?” 

Possibly our ¢ spondent can get 


molasses. In the ordinary brine cure, 
it is satisfactory to substitute molasses 
for brown sugar at tl rate of one 
rallon of molasses for each ten pounds 
of brown sugar. | instan¢ rood 
brine cure is made by dissolving 30 
pounds of salt, 6 ounces of soda, 4 
ounces of saltpeter and a gallon of 
molasses in 20 gallons of water. This 
is enough solution ft 100 or 500 
pounds of m Leave tl smaller 
pieces in for four five weeks, and 
the larger pi six or seven 


weeks, before taking them out to drip 
and smoke. 


Sweet Clover Questions 


spondent w ri 
if you have to seed 
or if it comes 


An Iowa corr tes: 

“T want to know 
sweet clover every year, 
up from the roots like other clover. 
How does it compare with red clover 
for hay? Can it be seeded with drilled 
oats? Does it build up the land? How 
much should be seeded per acre? I 
see some of the seed houses claim that 
sweet clover superior to alfalfa for 


is 


hay, and that it will yield more to the 
acre.” 

Sweet clover, like red clover, lives 
for two years. There are annual vari- 
eties of sweet clover, but they are very 
little used, the main dependence be- 
ing placed on the biennial white. As 
with red clover, the practical way to 
seed it is in connection with oats, in 
the spring. Ten to twelve pounds of 
the scarified seed per acre seems to be 


about right. On good soil, it ordinarily 
makes a much more vigorous growth 
during the first year than red clover, 
and during the spring of the second 
year it comes on very rapidly, furnish- 
ing a vast amount of pasture during 
May and June. If it is to be cut for 
hay, it should be cut early in June, be- 
fore the blossoms come out. The hay 
is about as rich in protein as alfalfa, 
but is not as palatable. The yield of 
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This Wonderful Harness 
Sent On 30 Days Trial FREE 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own 
expense. Look at it. Examine it. Compare it with old style 
harness. Put it on your team and use it for a month at my 
risk. Give it any and every test you can think of. If you are 
not convinced that it is the handsomest, the strongest 




































best harness you ever saw or tried, pack” it up and send Lasts 
it back. I'll pay the freight. a Lifetime 
No Patching—No Mending—No Repair Bills Walsh Harness has 

Buckles cut harness y 864 points of im- 








straps. mag tongues tear 
them. Rings and dees soon 
wear strapsin two. Examine 
your own harness and verify 
this. You'll find more than 
100 places where buckles, 
rings and dees are wearing it; 


provement over old 
style harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no 
rings, no dees to wear it 
out, it has no loops or bil- 
lets to waste leather to 


Witte 


Harness 


































































fofepar it, Walse Harscss ("No Weitoe catch the lines no snape 
will save you that troubi to break, no holes to weak- 
and expense. . N me. ay en the straps. A built- in 
See H. (0 Holes in Straps @ jame fastener does away 
oe See No Billets 


with hamestraps. A prov- 
en success—in actual oper- 
ation on farms in forty states, 


Costs Less than 
Other Harness 


The price of the Walsh is as low as any harness of the same grade 
materials —no more. Yet it outwears two sets of the best old style 
harness and saves you the cost of repair. It costs less therefore, in the 
long run, than any other harness you can buy. Try the Walsh at my risk 
for 3 days FREE. See for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and 
you'll never waste another dollar on old style harness as long as you live. 


Write today for free illustrated book, 
Particulars of my 30 day trial offer. 


Buckles Cut 
and Tear 
Straps 


No Snaps 


Adjustable to ft 
any size work horse 



























ices, easy payment terms and full 
no money, justihe coupon below. 












Dept. 360 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


What Stronger Proof Could 
We Offer Than This 
wf am ordering my second Walsh 


JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 


Free Trial Coupon 












® WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 360 Milwaukee, Wis. 
: Please send me your free illustrated book, prices, 
full details about the Walsh Harness and your 30 
& Days Free Trial Offer. No obligation to buy. 


he first one I sold with the 
farm. if I didn’t like your harness bet- g 
ter than any other, I wouldn't be or- 
dering a second one.’ 
HARRY GAUERKE, 
Athens, Wis. 














8. 
“Lhave watched the Walsh harness gp N2™€ 
fin operation on my neighbor’s team fed a 
the past year, and am so well satisfiec 
with it - I am now ordering a set Address 
mayself."; | OSCAR BEIMBORN, _ 
R. R.No.3, Box 127. Fredonia, Wis. § 































| See How Easy 
It is Adjusted 


The top of the FitZall Adjustable Collar is 
two broad flaps with four sets of holes 
punched into each flap. Place the first 
pair of holes of each flap over the pegs on 
the cap to make the largest size, the 
second to make the next largest, ete. 


It Always Fits 


if he gets fatter 
You knowa 





You can change the size to fit the horse 
or thinner—or to fit other horses perfectly. 
collar that fits never hurts any horse. 


FitZall Adjustable Collars Save 


Save time because they never punish the horse but help 
to keep the horse in good working condition. 


The Practical 


Adjustable 
Collar 








Save money because you never have to 
discard one when a horse dies or is sold. 
You don’t need a collar for every horse— 
for each harness is enough. FitZall 
collars wear longest because they’re made 
right—but they cost no more. 


FitZall Collars Are Guaranteed 


Most dealers a ll FitZall collars because they know FitZall 
collars are best for the horse. hey know we back every collar witha 
guarante of satisfaction or money back. Don’t let any misinformed 
dealer tz alk you out of trying them. Write for prices. If your dealer 
can't supply you we will. 


JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 
383 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Makers of ‘‘Master Brand’’ Harness America’s Best 


one 





re glad to s¢ 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Don't Miss the Big a 


HE vi praia soil that the str umpe k °D 
u c b il 


No matter how big or toug 
stump, it walks right out w 
les ge hol lof it. Withthes? 
the k ts that spree di 
Glens. he, land is 1. ftready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 


Triple 

puple Stump Puller 
Let us send you proof. Thoy- 
sands of — rs have 

made bi ney tu rmn- 

ing A try land into 

crops. 

SBERCULTS MFG. CO, 
157 28th Strest 

















Is your soil sour? Are 
you raising the bi 
crops you shoul 
Send for FREE SOIL 
‘TEST LITMUS PA- 
PERS. If they turn ] 
“pink” it is a sure _ 
sign the soil needs 
lime. This test is re- 
commended by soil 
experts. Sent to you FREE. 


LIME AND PHOSPHATE DISTRIBUTOR 
makes healthy soil. Spread lime or phos- 
phate and get bumper crops. 16-foot 
spread. TWICE AS FAR as any other. At- 

















taches to any wagon. No holes bore. 

Slips between endgate cleats. F 

Spreads evenly 100 ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. 

per acre. tantie material once, from’ 

car to field 

WRITE TODA Y for Free Sott 

seo tp ome an and prices. - 

The HOLDEN CO., onaeee + 

Ter 

Peoria, gpm 14 —~s 

tl. | z a 


out ty 
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Quick 


Power 


Cheap N OVE LTY 


Power 





Auto-Pulley 


DO ALL YOUR POWER 
WORK TEN DAYS FREE 
Novelty Be!t Power Attachment Makes Your 
Car ai0to 15 Horse Portable Farm Engine 
Grind Your Feed Simple, practical, economical. 
Run Grain Elevator Attachin 8 minutes. Nothing 
Pump Your Water to get out of order—cannot ine 
Run Wood Saw _— car or cause tire wear. 

fasy to operate — will lasta 
Sifetime—worth several times ita price in emergencies. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We will send pulley 
to fit your car. Use 
it 10 days—put it to 
every test. 

After trial if 
you are en- 
tirely satis- 
fied, send us 
$6.50; other- 
wise’ return 
at our exe- 
ense. Hun- 
dreds of users—no red tape. Simply send 
us name of car or sem = for free circulars. 
We can supply specia! pulley to change your presen® 


hand machines into power machines, 
Abingdon, 1. 



















More com 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes piace of all outdoor toilets 
where germs breed. Be ready for a 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
eanitary, comfortable, odor 
toiletin the house anywh« re-Jow 
wantit. Don't go out in the cold, 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
ealth officials everywhere, 


Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a chemi 
eal in water in the container. Emp- 
ty once a month as easy as ashes 
orginal closet. Gua nteed 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. Aak 

for catalog and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
2227 Rows Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about Ro-San Woshstand and 


Rolly Rath Tub 
No Plambiag Required 
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Lumber, Lath, Millwork 

Get our direct-to gensemer | prices before building 
Catalog. plan book free Contractors’ 
Supply Co., 450 Lumber Exchange Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Lumber | 
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the one 
siderably heavier than the first cut- 
ting of alfalfa, but the total yield for 
the year is not nearly so great, and or- 
dinarily the quality is considerably in- 
ferior. The greatest criticism of sweet 
clover as a hay plant is the fact that 
it is ready to cut so early in the year, 
when haying weather is decidedly un- 
favorable. 

Sweet clover may have 
as a substitute for red clover. 


cutting of sweet clover is con- 


value 
On land 


some 


fairly rich in lime it yields more hay 
per acre than red clover, and adds 
more fertility to the soil. Under ordi- 


nary conditions, sweet clover is not as 
good as alfalfa. However, it will stand 
low, wet ground and alkali ground bet 
ter than alfalfa. 

In our opinion, the 
sweet clover is for pasture and for 
plowing under as green manure. In 
sections it has been used with 
good results seeded in the spring with 
oats and plowed under either that fall 
or the following spring for corn. In 
any event, sweet clover should be used 
chiefly as a substitute for red clover, 
rather than as a substitute for alfalfa. 


chief value of 


some 





Emmer Versus Barley 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am intending to seed five acres 
this spring either to barley, emmer or 
speltz. What is the difference between 
emmer and speltz? Will either of 
them yield as well as barley in latitude 
40%? What is their feeding value 
when ground and mixed with oats and 
corn and fed to growing hogs? What 
is the percentage of protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fiber and fat, in each of these 
grains? Is there any danger in feeding 
them to brood sows?” 

We believe that a good strain of 
Manchuria or Oderbrucker barley is 
decidedly superior in yielding power to 
emmer over the greater part of the 
corn belt. So far as speltz is con- 
cerned, there is no such thing grown 
to any extent in the United States; 
that which is called speltz is really 
emmer. Emmer is really a kind of 
wheat which threshes with the hull 
left on. It is more rust and drouth re- 
sisting than wheat, and is ordinarily 
a little higher vielder. It seems to be 
most at home in the extreme north- 
western part of the corn belt. In the 
corn beit proper, both oats and barley 
seem to yield more pounds of food 
material per acre. Winter emmer seems 
to yield decidedly more food value per 
acre than oats or barley, but does not 
seem to be able to compete with win- 
ter wheat from the standpoint of net 
profit. 

Pound for pound, emmer has a feed- 
ing value very similar to barley. Analy- 
ses indicate that in every hundred 
pounds of emmer there are 10.1 pounds 
of crude fiber, 9.5 pounds digestible 
protein, 63.2 pounds of digestible car 
bohydrates, and 1.7 pounds of digest 
ible fat, whereas in barley there ar: 
11.5 pounds of crude fiber, 9 pounds 
of digestible protein, 66.8 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates and 1.6 pounds 
of digestible fat. Oats run just a little 


higher in crude fiber, digestible pro 
tein and digestible fat than either bar- 
ley or emmer, but not quite so high in 
digestible carbohydrates. The experi- 
ments in feeding emmer to hogs at 
the Nebraska station indicate that it 
is almost but not quite equal to ground 


barley. 





Cement Shortage 
The hard roads campaign in 1920 is 
likely to have a use of the 
difficulty in securing cement In Illi- 


setback beca 


nois, for example, there ie projects 
for something like 1,100 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads. The director of public 
works advertised for bids for 2,800,000 
barrels of cement, but the cement com- 
panies submitted bids for only 1,100,- 


000 barrels, which they }xter increased 
to"1,800°000 barrels. The prices range 
from $1.70 to $1.85 per barrel, which 
is practically the same as in 1919 

The difficulty that Illinois is experi- 
encing will have to be met by Iowa and 
other states which have much of a 
hard-surfacing program. And the 
shortage of cement is likely to con- 
tinue, for, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, there will be an increasing de- 
mand for it for road-surfacing pur- 
poses 

It will be worth while for these corn 
belt states to look into the matter of 
erecting their own cement mills. That 
would seem to be one of the enter- 


prises which might be successfully op- 






































ANT SIX, 





This new Grant Six surpasses every- 
thing anywhere near its price in beauty, 
quality and richness of finish; it surpasses 
them all in power and performance and 
surpasses them in roominess and comfort 
just as it Surpasses them in practical 
economy. 


If we told you about its 
fine upholstery, its excel- 
lent body finish, its com- 
pleteness of equipment, in- 
cluding even a Boyce Mo- 
tometer, you would un- 
doubtediy sense the fact 
that the car is unusually 


Experience gained in 
building over fifty 
sand light sixes is embodied 


thoue 
in this car. Careful buy- 
ing, and quantity produc- 
tion, makes its price pos- 
And you will be 
surprised and pleased by 


sible. 
complete and surprisingly — 
good value in every way. its reasonable price just as 
you will by its high quality. 

Four body 
choose from — Five 


But you don’t buy a car 


You see it. You styles to 


that way. 
pas- 


senger Touring Car; Three 


ride in it. You size it up 
in every detail and it is the 
car itself, not the beauty of passenger Touring Road- 
that sells ster; Five passenger Sedan; 


Coupe. 


its description, 


you. Four passenger 


Write for new illustrated catalogue and name 


of Grant Six dealer in your community. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

























1¢ U.S. would range 
ures were not used. 
country’s gre atest 
ed every yéar with 
are to help stop this 


The annrfil loss from grain smut for tl 
eon nd | S200, 000,000 1 if preventat 





waste? it's easy, simple, pad» you use a 


Cummer One.Maa Smut Machine 


Costs less, operates easier, won't inj 
man can dis 





= the seed. One 
nfect all his seed alor 1e, in few hours—no cran 

Put eed in hopper, fill re servoir with 
on, turn grain and solution valves, disi 






omes out at bottom. Noth to get out of order or 
need regulating—so easy your boy or girl could do it. 
It Will Increase the Yield and Pay for Itself 
In One Season 


for the price of nine or ten bushels of wheat buys it. You would stop disease in your family of 
6tock—spend a few dollars to stamp out dreaded grain diseases. Difference on 20-acre field wo ud 
pay for trouble and expense; grain grown from treated seed yields more. Buy one now, have 3 
Greater yield of better grain. Write for circulars and full information. 


CUMMER MFG. CO., Dept. F, 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
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erated by the states; or, if not oper- 
ated, then financed by the states and 
operated under private contract. The 
construction of a cement mill is a cost- 
iy enterprise, involving half a million 


to a million dollars or more. The 
state’s credit would enable it to save 
a considerable amount in the way of 


interest on the investment. 





Seeding Clover With Oats 
Towa correspond nt writes: 


Vhen is the best tir to sow clover 
+ ? 


“ey 


19 








oO! ts ground. ome have suggested 
t r the oats >» cut the ground 
< disked and then the seed broad- 
ri ind |} 1 Rp Gh i the 
t Sow j l t} i'o 
3 Vy any > about ? 

onl. Dp « T1cé Ol = ing 
i with oats is it spri eith- 
€ s of £ ed ttz h 

o the drill or } b idcasting 
‘ ving il Whe er is 
: th ) = 
S tl y ) I oO 
I tl is chance of 
s Our corres] dent suggest- 
é 1 f wa ng until the oats 
‘ and then disking the ground 
a eeding in the late summer, is the 
s plan that has so long been ad- 
v with alfalfa. Even with alfalfa, 
b ver, the tendency has been to 
a the late summer seeding, and to 
s with cats in the same way as red 
clover is customarily seeded. By seed- 
in n the late summer there is pos- 
s just a hittle greater chance of 
sl s than by seeding with oats, but 
th ibor is so much greater that it is 
n 1ite customary to seed in the 
$] with oats. 

Scotch and Scotch-Topped 
Pedigrees 
An Tllinois subscriber writes: 

would like for you to explain 
thru your paper what is a Scotch ped- 
ig and a Scotch-topped pedigree. 
Car breeder breed Scotch Short- 
horns in America?” 

‘ learn to Know the ins and outs 
of Short-horn pedigrees requires a 
long period of study. However, the 
or way to distinguish a Scotch ped- 
ig is to know if the animals in the 
pe are Scotch. One must be 
atl to know what are the Scotch 
families and what are considered to 
be the American families. Ordinarily, 
if animal is Scotch, it will show 
the imported cow among the first ten 
crosses, while if at the bottom of the 
pedigree it mentions that the animal 
traces to an imported cow, the chances 
al it it is an American-bred ani- 
mal. Where the pedigree shows that 
Scotch bulls have been used in the 
top crosses, we have what is known 
as the Scotch topped pedigree. If a 
breeder in America is using Short- 
horns that are Scotch, he is said to 
be breeding Scotch Short-horns, even 


though he is in America. 





Buying Manure 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
T am thinking of shipping in ma- 


Rure by the carload to apply on my 
fari It will cost me 80 cents per ton 
at the stockyards, and in addition I 
wil ive to pay the freight on a haul 
C » miles At this end I will have 
to il the manure four miles Do 
you think that it will pay me to buy 
this inure to apply on a run-down 

far 
( rich black soils in the north- 
I t of the corn belt, manure ap- 
nee every four years 1n a; rota- 


f corn, corn, oats and clover, has 


ility to increase crops at the 
about two bushels of corn, one- 
shel of oats and 100 pounds of 
hay for each yn applied if 
ten are ap- 
ywever, the efficiency of the 
per ton is considerably de- 

1. On poor soil in the southern 
the corn belt, such as our cor- 
dent describes, we rather antic- 
ton of manure may have 


tons per acre 


f 


that a 


on nn 


cent greater value than it has 
I northern part of the corn belt 
] ler words, with crop prices the 
Way they are at present, we suspect 
that our correspondent will get in- 
creased crop returns to the amount of 
$4 $5 for each ton of manure ap- 
Dile From the figures he gives, we 
aulicipate that it will cost him fully 
$3 ton to spread this manure on 
the land 


in bringing in manure from outside. 
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]F your seed bed is not properly 
prepared, take an inventory of the 
clods—the rough stuff in the field 
—and enter every single one of them 


in your ledger as a liability. 


They 


are just like so many pores letting 


out that 


recious subsoil moisture. 


You cannot spare that stored power 


if you want bumper crops. 


International Tillage Tools put your 


seed bed in prime condition. 


In this de- 


servedly popular line of implements are 
disk harrows, spring- and peg-tooth and 
combination harrows, culti-packers, etc. 
The disk harrow, for instance, slices and 
destroys the clods until the close-knit 
covering guards every bit of subsoil 
moisture, while permitting the absorption 


of additional supplies from above. 
The 1920 International line of 
ments for laying crop foundation 


imple- 
is the 


most complete we have ever offered. You 


know your soil. 


Whatever its needs, we 


have the type of disk harrow suited to it. 
If a sandy, loose loam the two-lever type 
answers every requirement; if hard, stony 


am 





with its cent 


firm, compact seed bed. 


tractor, see 


Whatever your power equipment, we 
have a size that utilizes 


advantage. 
to you the ex 


Let us mail you descriptive folders of 


these tillage 


know just a bit more about the preparing 
of Spring seed beds. 


ment goes an 
gent service. 


will serve you direct. 
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or trashy ground, the three-lever type 
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Ask your dealer to point out 
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er-depth regulator insures a 
If you use a 
our leverless tractor disk. 


it to the best 


clusive features of each type. 


implements so that you will 


With every imple- 
alert, responsive and intelli- 
The International dealer 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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Write for illustrated 
catalog 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 


Allwork; 








KEROSENE 
TRACTORS 


Wonderful Power Built 
Into This Light Tractor 


For Al! Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


ERE is a lightweight tractor with 

a big four-cylinder 5x6 motor 

which gives you a substantial mar- 
gin of reserve power for pulling three 
plows easily through the toughest kind 
of soil. The Al/work also furnishes suf- 
ficient belt power for a 24-in. separator, 
16-in. ensilage cutter, etc. 


Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene 
Successfully 


This reliable tractor is a safednvestment which 
will pay you big returns, and its excellent past 
performance insures satisfactory service and 
long life. During the six years the Allwork 
‘Tractor has been in actual use on thousands of 
farms in all parts of the country, it has retained 
the same sturdy design, while numerous im- 
provements and refinements have been added 
from time to time, most of them being prompted 
by the farmers using this tractor. 


55A, Quincy, Illinois 
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FOR COUNTRY RIDES 


Racine Country Road Fabric Tires are built especially for service on 


country roads. 


This tire, like the famous Racine Multi-Mile Cord, 


possesses just that necessary exfra stamina to yield greater mileage 
under all road conditions. 


EXTRA TESTED for EXTRA MILES 


Racine Tires are all carefully Extra Tested, step by step, through each 
manufacturing stage, so that only perfectly built Racine Tires can reach 


the car owner. 


The proof of this high quality is the continually match- 


less performance of Racine Tires everywhere. 


Plus this enduring quality, Racine Tires have the industry’s supreme 
mile-making achievement, Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, welding tread 


and carcass perfectly. 


money’s worth in miles. 


Racine Extra Tested Tires always yield their 
Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company, Racine, Wis. 





COUNTRY ROAD 


CINE TIRES 


~ 


FABRIC 





RBIN STOPS 
ABSO . LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. ‘Bess not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
@f delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10¢ stamps. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Learn the AutoBusiness 


~ * Demand for trained motor me 
i chanics never greater than it is | Bos 
right now, but the men are not && 
available. We equip you tn aix ar 
short weeks for the positions - 
iy where there is no limit to your F.) 8 
“St t = 
bw ° » d 

























future or your salary. Ask for 
our new illustrated Auto Book. 
Alles Auto and Tractor School 
2018 Forest Avenue, Bes Moines, lowa 











Bank your **OWW LY”? and your 


Winter Hog Watering te done 
At your dealer's or 
direct from factory $9. 50 
THE ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 














Put Ear Corn |||. 
uf Om , in Your Silos |... 


—save it to sell or feed HD 


You can have as good silage with as good or better |. 


feeding value, and save from 300 to 1500 bushels of ear corn {||| | | | 

r silo to put in your crib. It is being done by hundreds of farmers who |! 
on looked into the question of STOVER SILAGE—that is, silage with- {|| | 
out the ear corn. Read the words of farmers who are doing it; then 
think what a vast amount of extra money it will save you. 


Henry Schnadt Saved 1500 Bushels 


“| saved 1500 bushels of good corn when I filled my silos by taking the ear corn off as the 
silage went into the silo. I find Stover Silage equal to, if not better, in feeding value to 
the corn silage. Your silo-filler-husker is e great maehine.’’—Henry Schnadt, Surnner, Ia, 


You lose money fast when you put your ear corn in the silo. You 


lose money if you don’t fill your silo, 
Write Today “S 
for these 2 Books 


aSTOVER SILAGE” by Robt. 
. Jenney, gives facts and fig- 
ures, analyses, aye KS 
values, etc, A book it will pay 
‘ou well to read. The other book is a catalog of the 
ENNEY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER, a machine which (a) 
fills your silo and husks the ear corn in one operation. 


HALL MFG. CO., Dept. F, Cedar Rapids, 12. 
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it must always be remembered that 
there is a chance of bringing in nox. 
ious weeds. Everything considered, 
our correspondent is getting no great 
bargain in this manure which he is 
buying. However, the chances are 
that he will gain more than he wilj 
lose. 





Rape as Fertilizer 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of rape as com. 
pared with clover for fertilizer when 
seeded with small grain in the spring 
and plowed under in the fall?” 

Rape is just about as rich in the 
various fertilizing materials as clov: 
but unfortunately does not have 
ability possessed by clover of taki: 
nitrogen out of the air. For seedir 
with small grain to be plowed unde 
in the fall, we believe that white sw; 
clover is probably the premier < 
In plowing under sweet clover in th 
fall of its first year, however, pains 
must be taken to do a very thoro 
job, as otherwise the sweet clover 
sometimes causes some bother in corn 
the year following. 


@PaGrron 





Disking Versus Plowing for Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty acres which was in 
corn last year, which I am going to 
put in oats this next year. This is 
good black land, but it needs manure 
badly. Would you advise me to dou- 
ble disk my stalks and broadcast the 
oats, and then disk them in, or would 
you advise me to shallow plow and 
drill them in? How many bushels 
would you sow per acre?” 

Disking generally gives better oat 
yields under corn belt conditions than 
plowing. Our correspondent should 
either disk and drill, or disk and broad- 
cast. If he drills, we would suggest 
about ten or eleven pecks per acre, 
and if he broadcasts, we would advise 
about thirteen pecks per acre. 


Blight-Infested Wheat Straw 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T understand that it is not advisa- 
ble to scatter blight-infested wheat 
straw on young wheat before the 
ground freezes. Would there be dan- 
ger of scattering this straw on the 
wheat, now that winter has set in?” 

It is only during the past two or 
three years that people have come to 
realize the menace of what blight, not 
only to wheat but also to corn. We do 
not know of any very definite exper- 
iments along this line, but give it as 
our opinion that there is danger of the 
straw carrying blight to the young 
wheat if spread at any time during the 
winter. For that matter, we would an- 
ticipate the possibility of this wheat 
straw causing trouble, even tho it were 





used for bedding and the manure 
spread on corn land. If the wheat 


straw is used for bedding, we would 
suggest spreading the manure either 
on oat land or on pasture. 





Creosoting White Oak Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes con- 
cerning the creosoting of white oak 
posts. We referred this problem to 
Professor G. B. McDonald of the lowa 
Experiment Station, who writes: 

“Altho the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion has not carried on directly any 
experiments in connection with the 
creosote treatment of white oak posts, 
yet many experiments have been con- 
ducted at other places, which indi- 
cate that the White oak wood is very 


difficult to penetrate’ satisfactorily 
with a preservative such as creosote 
The wood fiber is quite hard and on 
this account there is very little pen 
etration laterally in the post. Wit! 
some oaks there is a good penetration 
from the end of the post, due to the 
open structure of a portion of tne 
wood. With the white oak, however, 


the openings or pores, as they are 
called, are obstructed by certain ma- 
terials which prevent a good absorp 
tion of creosote from the end. 

“The experiments with such woods 
as soft maple, willow, boxelder t- 
tonwood, white cedar, etc., show quite 
conclusively that the dipping of these 
posts pays well provided the cost of 
creosote is not excessive. In these 
woods, however, there is a good lat 
eral penetration of the other zones 0 
wood. In other words, a penetration 
of from one-half inch to one inch 18 
usually secured. This makes a g00d 
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antiseptic zone which prevents the 
n of fungi for a long period of 








° > 
“The dipping of thoroly seasoned 
white oak posts will, no doubt, in- 
crease the durability somewhat. In 
case small, round timbers are being 
used which have the sapwood in place, 
the effect of dipping in creosote will 
be more pronounced than in case pests 
are used which are split from large 
trees. The durability of thoroly sea- 
soned white oak ‘body wood’ posts 
is usually placed at about twenty 
years, and it is doubtful if the dipping 
process would increase the period of 
service sufficiently to justify the oper- 
ation. 


Seeding Alfalfa With Winter 
Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Thave a piece of bottom land wheat 
which was seeded late, and is a very 
poor stand. I would like to know if 
alfalfa would come all right if seeded 
with this wheat. Just when should I 
seed the alfalfa?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed alfalfa on this wheat late in 
March or early in April, when the 
weather permits, using a disk drill, 
set exceedingly shallow, and running 
the alfalfa down the grain snout. Or 
the alfalfa can be broadcasted and 
harrowed in early in April. Some peo- 
ple advise broadcasting in late Feoru- 
ary or March, when the ground is 
honeycombed. When this plan is fol- 
lowed, however, the alfalfa is occa- 
sionally frozen out before the young 
plants have had time to make much of 
a start. 


Pyramiding Land Values 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I assume that a sound system of 
agriculture would be primarily brought 
about by an equitable selling price, 
based on cost of production. In con- 
templating just what an equitable sell- 
ing price for farm products would be, 
my trend of thought strikes a stum- 
bling block in the tendency land has 
of sky-rocketing, whenever it prom- 
ises with any degree of certainty of 
being a good investment. Thus we 
would have a continual readjustment 
of the selling prices of farm products 
to meet the increase in the investment. 
The results of such a procedure are 
self-evident.” 

Our correspondents’ point is excel- 








lent. To bring out more clearly the 
point at issue, we will assume $300 
corn land renting at $12 an acre. With 
such a rental, the cost of producing 






corn may be 90 cents a bushel, a little 
less than this in good crop years, and 
a little more in poor crop years. Now 
assume that the farmer is guaranteed 
cost of production for his corn, and as 
a result land values rise to $325 an 
acre, and rent to $13. This rental is 
again written into cost of production 
at the rate of two or three cents a 
bushel, and this again is used to send 
up the price of land. Those of our 
readers who have not considered hu- 
man nature as it acts in the buying 
and selling of such capital goods as 
land, stock, etc.. may think this is ex- 
aggerated. We wish to assure them, 
however, that it is not. 
_ The periodical up and down swings 
in the New York stock market are a 
Case in point. During the greater part 
of the past nine months, and at the 
Present time, the insiders of the New 
York stock exchange believe that con- 
‘tions are such that pig iron, automo- 
res, etc., etc., may be sold at a 
They believe that this country 
period of prosperity, and that 
sperity is likely to continue 
ist a year. They believe that 
ck of goods is sufficiently lim- 
nd the desire of people to buy 
sufficiently great, that most 
mines, etc., will be able to 
ids at a great profit during the 
vear Believing this, they 
1 up the price of such stocks 
{ States Steel, Anaconda Cop- 
ted States Rubber, etc., etc 
y, the shrewd insiders bid up 
es of these stocks several 
roa year in advance of the 
at the profits are actually 
By the time the profits are ac- 
de, conditions generally show 
ens of changing, and stock 
egin to slump. There may be 
ds on the market than people 
©onsume at a profit, or perhaps 
‘esire of people for manufactured 
las suddenly decreased. Or pos- 
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Keep Things Painted 
And Use Good Paint 












































Here are a few: 


S-W Barn Red and Gray—A heavy 
bodied paint that spreads easily and 
covers well. Very durable. Use it on 
barns, silos, fences and corn cribs. Par- 
ticularly adapted to rough lumber. 


S-W House Paint(SWP)— A pure lead, 
zine and linseed oil paint, scientifically 
mixed and thoroughly ground. SWP has 
great covering power and unusual 
weather resistance, Many attractive 
colors, 


S-W Wagon and Implement Paint— 
A durable, quick-drying, glossy paint for 
refinishing farm machinery and wagons. 


HE high cost of building material and farm machinery 
makes painting more necessary than ever before. Pro- 
tect your property against the destructive effects of 
winter weather with good paint—the Sherwin-Williams 
kind—backed by over 50 years of paint-making experience. 
There is an S-W finish for 


scientific way to protect and 






every farm need made in a 
beautify. 


Easy to brush on and adds years to the 
life of your farm equipment. 


S-W Ebonol—aAn elastic black paint for 
roofs that brushes on easily and forms a 
tough, weather-resisting film, protecting 
the roof from decay and making it 
water-tight. Also good on tanks, 
troughs, gutters and iron fences. 


Sherwin-Williams Products for the 
farm can be secured of the S-W dealer in 
town. Look him up. Write for helpful 
booklet ‘“The ABC of Home Painting.” 
Address, Sherwin-Williams Company, 
615 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Qu CTS 


INSECTICIDES, COLORS, DISINFECTANTS 
AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 








PROFIT FROM BEES 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-Date and Complete ? 
We can supply you with the “LEWIS” line of Bee-Ware. 
When the honey flow begins the bees get busy. Be prepared. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, 





everywhere 


Department A, 


Depends on PROPER ATTENTION 
and PROPER EQUIPMENT ga Days Sint mauen crue smal a. 


Used by successful bee keepers 


A post card brings our catalog. 


With less power, than any other mill, 
»FeiaL Doesn’. warm the feed. Lathe-cen 


Burrs may be changed in thres minutes 
Try it 20 days free. Write today for 


booklet Spartan Mfg, Co. 


553 Main St. Pontiac, 1 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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be able to give good references. State salary in first 
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THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send teday for |Hterature and direct prices 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


Remsen, (ffice L. lowa 





GME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 








301-303 Pearl St, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














If you are going to buy fencing 
this year, and you want the best 
kind of fence for your money, don’t 
fail to send for our 1920 catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 


farmers a ‘Square Deal” in service and | 
economy because it is built for perma- 
nency and durability. Write 

for your copy of this 
valuable fence book to- 
day. Do it AT ONCE 


Keystone Steel & 


Wire Co. 
970 Industrial St., Peoria, Hl. 


| 


mernn eo 


WE P. AY FREIG HT 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 
ome *~ cae pr ata HEAR 


Catalog 
UNI T ED FE Ne E COMP. ANY 
314 Main St.. of stitiwater 215 Front St 
STILLWATER, MINN. FORT MADISON, IA 











Send for my New 8B 

FENCE BOOK sh wing the biggest av 

line and lowest prices on al! kind 

of wire fencing. My latest dire xh om-factorp 
150 STYLES FREIGHT PREPAID, 
GALVANIZED wire—outiasts a 


Book =) 


2 eave yous lot of mone 
- yt ACID TES 
sample to test—FREE by return mail 


THE “BROWN | FENCE & Witt co., Dept. all CLEVELARD, 0. 


-. Ca: 





Hy 


2h \ un 
6 Conte per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 


designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
eteries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


"Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


. CENTS A ROD and 
up for a % inch — 
Fence; 29%e. & roc 


and up for47inch. WE PAY THE 


FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
Pe) ft _iWire. Factory to User Direct. 
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OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms. 
and thus be sure of fa arge yields of 
perfect fruit. 

Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by euc 
ceasfal growers Write for our 
money-saving catalog, which also 
contains a full treatise on spraying 

Fruit and Vegetable crops 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER co., 


Box 731 Quincy, IIL 
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The fence that is giving thousands of | 


| 
\ 





sibly there has been a crop failure and 
the farmers do not have as much mon- 
ey to buy goods with as usual. And so 
a time comes when the prospects are 
for smaller profits, and the shrewd in- 
siders begin to unload, and stock 
prices go down. 

In all this it will be noted that there 
is.something altogether different at 


stake than cost of production. First, 
there is a chance of a considerable 
profit above cost of production, and 
this chance of excess profit is reflected 
in higher prices for stock. These high- 
er stock prices may p< be writ- 





ten into production costs for the time 
being, but after a time prospects point 
to smaller profits or even a loss, and 
stock prices are reduced accordingly. 


The theory of land values is much 
the same as the theory of stock values, 
except for the fact tha there is no 
short selling in the land market, and 


theretore 
between booms. 

We believe that a just method of 
fixing cost of production of farm crops 
would be to fix the price at such a 
level would pay rent on present 
land values, but would not permit of 
increasing land values. If the world, 
however, needs food badly enough to 
pay more than cost of production, then 
of course it would seem legitimate to 
increase land values and farm labor 
wages sufficiently to take up the slack. 


the land market is very dead 


as 





An Eastern View 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I grow apples, peaches, cantelopes 
and potatoes to sell and try to grow 
feed for my work stock, produce my 


own milk and butter, 
products, as well as 


pork and poultry 
a liberal supply of 


vegetables. I farm steep, poor land 
near good markets. I ship my ap- 
ples, but sell. everything else locally 
and am never, in local sales, farther 
from the consumer than the retail 
grocer. Your subscribers as a whole 
live in the corn belt and their prob- 
lems differ from mine. 

It is, then, the human side of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer which appeals to me. 
The fact that, aside from growing 


crops and selling them, you a1 
ing the relations of men with on 
other in the country and are 


study- 
e an- 


giving 











wise counsel on business and political 
affairs, and that you take the stand- 
point of the man who must make his 
living on the farm. I like your pol- 
icy. I read and think J di- 
toriais a great deal lope, 
during the coming year, a 
few neighbors in the we 
need your point of view 1e 
point of view of the sm r of 
the east. Southwest low full of 
r tives who went , there from south- 
western Pennsylvania. I have lived 
in northern Illino “for a short time, 
n I for others, and ap- 
pi fierence in conditions 
u work, but nationally 
we have so much in comm that we 
must understand each other's prob- 
lems and cooperate if we get any- 
where. 

Il believe that the best work edu- 
cationally will come from an institu- 
tion with no political affiliations, and 
your suggestion of a farmers college 


or unive is sound. I believe that 


rsity 





it is folly to be rate any man or group 
of men, but that it is wise to organize 
for work to properly care for our own 
interests and by such organization 
and work take proper care of either 
the individual or group who attempt 
unfair control You are absolutely 
ight in maintaining that the dollar 
does not fairly represent the value of 
a product but that it can best be 


stated in ratios or in terms of the fac- 
tors entering into its production 
Personally | am rested in 

ing really useful to 

but my own work g 

me so little leisure 


progress. We are fur 


inte mak- 
the 


ives 


our schools 
community, 


make 


ind rubber and other industi iny 
young men, the best we have, and we 
are replacing them with people who 
can live on less in many instances 
and with those whose standards of liv- 
ing are not so high and it is only by 
making our schools point the way to 
the possibilities of life in the country 
that a change for the better can come 
about. Some time I would like to 
have, if vou have the liberty and care 
to do it, an outline of a course in 
arithmetic for our country. schools 


from the elementary thru high school, 
with such suggestions as to the work 
and ways of getting at the material as 
you may care to make. At present 





























“1 Plowed 9.28 Acres 
from noon until 8:00 RM” 


‘‘The day this snapshot was taken, I plowed 9.28 
acres from 12 o’clock noon until 8 P. M. The 
field was 290 rods long and I plowed nine rounds, 
This Fall I pulled a 26-inch separator, threshed 
about 1,000 acres of grain. One day we threshed 
800 bushels of wheat in less than eight hours. [| 
think the LAUSON is a good machine.”’ 


This is what Claude 
Kamp of Wolverton, 
Minn., says after own- 
ing his tractor for two 
seasons. 

Year after year LAUSON 
TRACTORS have gained 
favor with the better class of 
business farmers—men who 
consider service and satisfac- 





CLAUDE KAMP 


YYOLVER TON. Minn 


. The 


John 
New Holetein, 


Lauson fg. Coe, 

Wis. 

Gentsemenie 

Your favor of the 28th uit. receives 

and am enciosing kocak pictures toe 
6ome negatives I ha 


gether with 







to ve on hand, also a snaps 

m) tractor. ‘the tion rather than price. You 
Ge hot was will usually find LAUSON 
Re fiela owners the leading and most 
" a "9 roun oa prosperous farmers in the 
4 : “god locality. 

g n, it handled the Case nicely, one Write for more information 

day we tnresnea 800 Ba. of wheat ta about the “Pattern Tractor” 


less than 8 Ure. 





The John Lauson Mfg. Co, 


{I think the Lauson is a good machiae $i Dicnsen: Sass 


if properiy taken care of. 































™ ; : ; 
Yours resp ect fully. New Holstein Wisconsin 
LAUDE Kas 

CLAUDE E “Arrange to at 


tend the free Lau 
son Tractor Sct 
held by The « 
signy Motor 
Co., Des M eg, 
lowa, February 1étl 











to 2let. This places 
you under r {- 
gation and you will 
receive a complete 
course of i{nstruc- 











tion. Write for 
information.’ 
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MANURE LOADING 


40 to 60 loads per day, f horse-power, compared to § to # 
loads per day by the old tiresome piteh fork and hand-powet 
method. Do you wonder that we say the Champion Loader 8 
a wonderful invention? 
Saving Time--—Saving Lefor- 

production---all are necessary to make high-pn 
os pay these days, enn —— is modern meth 
odern machinery, 0: 


HAMPION 


MANURE LOADER 


Is the masterpiece of all wes time by loading 40 to 6 loads 
per day-—-saves labor = the horses do the work. Increases 
crops and profits because the operation of ooo is so sime 
= so easy, soquick that manure is and spread on your 
d instead of being leftto rot in your barny: 
ousands now in use, Every.owner satisfied and would vot be 


without at an 
Loads ‘4 40 to 60 Loads Per Day 





































--increasi soil fertility snd 
ng e oad 
























ecial Pees and Terms 
Champion Loader ts simple fn | construction, 
60 operate, wil! last a tim f 
the first 
mediately. 
1920, then 





Geter now 


joares sone e 
ite today for full particu- 
tars and free literature. 











































































FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
< running gear. W agon parts of all kinds. Write¥ 
(ef today for free catalog i)lustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co. 55 Elm Street, Quincy, aL 








When writing to advertisers, please > mention Ww allaces’ Farmer. 
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Last Call 


: is the time t 
Right Now is°"= 


look in your 
copy of our Annual Sale Book and 
anticipate your needs for two or 
three months at tremendous sav- 
ing. If you haven’t a copy borrow 
your neighbor’s, or send us your 
name and address at once. 


Sale Closes 
February 29th 


Hurry before the time limit is up. 
One hundred pages of bargains in— 


Clothing Dry Goods 
Furniture Hardware 
Groceries Carpets 


Implements, etc. 


Auto Supplies 













Every article in 
this sale cov- 
Reved by the 
well known 
Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 
guarantee of 
‘*Satisfac- 


Menslgemery Wand xe 


Dept. JF33 
Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 


NINE MONTHS TO PAY 


Immediate possession on our lib- 
@:| Easy Monthly Payment plan 
~the most liberal terms ever 
@ a high grade bicycle, 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
yu money. We make our bicycles 
Dourown new model factory a 
®! direct to you. We put real 
gulity in them and our bicycles 
feust satisfy you. 

m. STYLES, colors, and sizes to 

¢hoose from in our famous RANGER 
ihe. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

parents advance the 

Myment and energetic boys by odd 
bis—paper ri utes, delivery for 
dores, ete., make the bicycle earn 
ow to meet the small month] Pas ments. 
ML Sele FREE on Approv: 30 DAYS \ 

_ Select the y- yk you want end terms \ 
uit you—cash or a agen 

TIRES lamps, horas. 5 Le sundries and parts for all 
Nin bicycles—at half usual prices. SENDWNOM vad 

write today for the big new catalog, prices at 


EA BD) CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.1-179 Chicago 


ROOFING at Cut Prices 


| shingles and slab shingles, both red 
slate finish. Also special roofing in 
tolls. Write for full particulars and prices. 


Jas. §. Evans & Sons, Vandalia, Ill. 



















ald green, 

















Rippley’s Improved Com 
7 * bination Steam Cookers 


will cook 25 bushels of feed fn 2 
hours; heat water in stock tanks 
250 feet away. Will heat dairy, 
hog and poultry houses. Made of 
, boiler steel; can't blow up; no flues 
to rust or leak. Sold ander a guar- 
antee Endorsed by Experiment 


Stations. Catalogue end prices Jree 
RIPPLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Gratton, ul. | 
—— 
[ee 


Work m are tn need of a good first clases 
laa Sel Harness made of number one Cask 
= ~ and by the best of workmanship write 
mak reechi ng or back pad harness. Our own 
“ake. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 























AN. S. THOMPSON, Burt, lowa 
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neither teachers nor county superin- 
tendent see the possibilities. 

Our folks in western Pennsylvania 
have known the late Henry Wallace 
and his work and I can not help add- 
ing that it seems to me that Wallaces’ 


Farmer differs from many other farm 
papers, in many ways excellent, in the 
definite Christian attitude as con- 


trasted to the selfish attitude of many. 
A. WOODWARD STEPHENS. 
Pennsylvania. 





Give the Young Folks a Chance 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One year ago we organized a farm 
club here at Dunsburg, ten miles north 
of Knobnoster and eight miles south- 
west of Sweet Springs, with nineteen 


members. We put on a drive last fall 
for new members, and now are 130 
strong. 


As our secretary’s books show, we 
have done about $10,480 worth of busi- 
ness, such as ordering carloads of salt, 
mill-feed, flour, corn and other feeds; 
sold a truck load of wool to a buyer 
from Sedalia; bought and sold several 
hundred dollars’ worth of stuff from 
one another. We farmers have begun 
to see that “united we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

I once heard S. M. Jordan say that 
farm mortgages and farm tenancy were 
on the increase, and it is said that 
Missouri ranks thirty-second in edu- 
cation. Something must be wrong 
somewhere. At a Pettis county school 
board convention laste@@farch, a motion 
was made and carried to use our in- 
fluence in putting Missouri in the 
rank where she belongs. 

I think the first thing to do to help 
the farmer out of all this trouble is to 
put the ninth grade back in the coun- 
trv schools. Education of the farmers’ 
boys and girls will cure any trouble in 
the world. Many can not attend high 
school for various reasons. The school 
superintendent says if the ninth grade 
were taught in country schools, they 
wouldn’t get credit for it if they at- 
tended high school. 

The’ trouble is they won’t get to go 
to high school, and all the credit we 
ask for is in the brain of the child. 
There is plenty of time for one more 
grade, a great many schools not hav- 
ing more than seven to twelve pupils. 

What would it cost me to send six 


boys and one girl ten miles to high 
school? If they paid $20 per month 
each for board for eight months, in 


plain figures it would amount to $1,120, 
to say nothing of clothes and tuition. 
Someone says move to town. That 
is what has already caused farm mort- 
gages and land tenancy to be on the 
increase. Give the land owner's boy 
and the tenant’s boy an education, and 
he will pay off the mortgage and own 
a farm of his own, and we will have a 
greater country than we now have. 
This would be a good matter for the 
farm clubs to think about. 
ERNEST WINSTON. 
Pettis County, Missouri. 





Some Observations of an 
Auctioneer 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

For more than twenty years I have 
been interested in the improvement 
and development of the pure-bred live 
stock industry in Iowa, serving as an 
auctioneer during that period. During 













HOG CATCHING 
AND HOLDING 





































































































Put an end to the hardest, 
meanest job on the farm 


You know what it means to have to 
go into the yard or pen and catchand 
hold a big hog while you do the neces- 
sary workof ringing, marking, vacci- 
nating orcastrating. The job is the 
most dangerous and difficult one 
on the farm. No man who owns 
five ormore hogs can afford todoit. 


Find out about the Flatley Hog Trap. It 
is the simplest, most practica] device for 
catching and holding any hog, no matter 
whether he weighs 50 or 600 pounds. No 
work todo at all. The hog catches him- 
self. Norisk of injury to even the heavi- 
est and most determined old boar. Itis 
entirely automatic. For ringing, cutting 
off tusks, marking, etc., no need to touch 
the hog at all. 


FLATLEY HOG TRAP 


Automatic — Humane 


The trap is simply placed in a doorway 
orcorner ofthelot. The hog sees what 
he thinks is anopen door. “Woof!” In 
he goes. You've got him and if he were 
as strong as an elephant he could neither 
get out or injure you or himself until you 
are through with him and press the lever 
that releases him. 


Find Out About This 
Wonderful Invention 


Sit down now and fill out the coupon o 
Flatley Hog Trap complete. The drop us acard with your name and 
Hustration chous the trepant, ready address. We will send you cir- 

to catch a hog when placed in i hmewents culars and full information. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 


We want to send you the full story of this remarkable invention 
but we want you to receive free also our big catalog of bargains 
in Gang, Sulkey and Walking Plows, Cultivators, Disc and 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes, 


Corn Planters and other farm tools all sold direct to you 

at factory prices from our own big factory. 

Send us your name. Fill out the coupon today. >. y 

Address ws > P38 Sf 
Soseph A. Scott—The Plow Man A ais fe K* ; 

Monmouth Piow Factory 4 SS 7 


618 S. Main St. 
Monmouth ° ilinols 












Castrating or ain a hog 
simple and easy. No chance for 
him to move until you are ready to let him go. Nodanger 







































that time I have seen the scrub sire 
gradually fade away, and in his stead 
the pure-bred sire is now found on al- 
most all of our Iowa farms. AS a re- 
sult, there has been a great deal of 
improvement in the quality of our farm 
herds, the most notable changes per- 
haps being found in the grade of cattle 
and hogs kept on the average farm. 
There has also been advancement in 
the quality of our farm products, espe- 
cially in corn. 

Twenty years ago one would find on 
the average farm cattle of all colors 
and types, some with horns and some 
without. As a rule, there was little to 
indicate the presence of good blood. 
With the use, vear after year, of pure 
bred sires of one breed, the herds on 
the average farm are assuming a uni- 
formity of color and type, and especial- 
ly of beef form, which means a greater 
profit. There has been a substantial 
increase in weight, and the steers are 
ready for market one to two years 
earlier than in the past. We have 
found that it is cheaper to use a pure- 
bred sire and pay whatever price may 





















/ DRAINAGE 


‘PROBLEM sto lb 


OR the first time American farmers 

can solve the drainage problem at 

low cost. Find out about this tool. 

Don’t put it off. Write for the new book that 
tells the story. 


Ditcher 


Model 20 


ion 


All-Steel—Reversible—Lasts a Lifetime 
Cuts V-shaped farm ditch down to 4 ft. deep;cleansold 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; works in any soil, wet or dry. 2, 4 and 6 
horse sizes; large size fine for tractor. Does work of 100 men. 
Write and find out how to make big crops sure. New free book 
on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Address 


OWENSBORO DITCHER AND GRADER | co. 


Box ss: ORO, KY. 





be necessary to get him, rather than 
to use a scrub sire as a gift, 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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; GREAT NOVELTIES 


0 The glorious 

C S. crimson Weol- 
flower recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
den annual. Nothin, 
can surpass the mass o 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer an fall. 

We now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswellascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 

pkt. 
order. we 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual). 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 

pink, striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed 

Japan tris, new hybrids, ail colors. Magnificent, 

Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or vases. 

And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 

Big Catalog, free. A}! flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. All 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y. 
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GUARANTEED SEED CORN 
Ainsworth pure-bred seed corn is the re- 
sult of years of scientific propagation and 
selection. This year’s crop is the finest we 
have grown in 11 years. 95 to 100 per cent 
germination guaranteed. Test it yourself 
for 12 days Ss alog guarantee. Only 
selected ears which h been sorted three 
times « sold r seed. No crib-dried seed 
sold. and farm 1,000 acres of the 
Our drying plants are 
the largest and most modern in the world. 
Reserve your seed early. Hundreds of or- 
ders that come too late are refused each 
year. Make your selection now—we will 
ship when you want it. 

“The Seed House op the Farm” (20) 

W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box J-8 Mason City, Mlinois 


SEEDS 


f Highest grade, guaranteed 

ee tv grow and absolutely de- 
pendable, the kind to use for valuable 
results. We are growers—buy direc. 


Send 20 Cents 


an@ we will send: one regular packet John Raer 

Tomato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 

Honey Dew kmeton, 10c packet Perfection 

Radish. G et Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 

ther flower , al! worth 75c, and coupon good 
20 mall orders, 











ee 
— 


trated Seed and Plant Book 


DeGIORGI BROTHERS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. IA. 


Desk 12 
SFEDE Just 
samples of the 
bargains you wi!! find 
ty in our big, new 1920Catalog--- 
real money saving, seed 
. Writefor ft. 


Soy Beans 


$f. 90 NorthernGrown 
Bu The famous Ito San 
U (Med. Yellow) sat 
his astonishingly low price. M bh: 
or Black Eyebrow, $7.00 bu 
ly high grade--guaranteed. 


udan Grass, $5.60 Bu., $18, 100 Ibs. 
wonderful bargain that you can't duplicate, 
Supply limited. Order direct from, 
this ady Hoan new ecod subject to gry 
test te today o talog an 
_ - prices, Earn, spe. CATALOG 
celal prize o! An » 
Skromme Seed d Prize 
Co, Dept. a) 
Roland, iowa 

















. highest quality we hav 
offered; also 
Grass Seeds, Alfalfa, Clo 
ite., that we ar 1 


er government test. 
exactly as claimed, 





ei warieties Seed 
able for all jocalities. Write us 


ay. Address ‘ 
Setereen Seed Co, fe aint 





GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below Ali Others 


I will give a lot of new 


sorts free with every order 


I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, ti, 


<* 

Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 

Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 

planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 

gardens and orchards. Hi!!'s Evergreens 

are ursery grown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s Evergreen book, illustrated 

in colors, sent free. Write today. World’s largest 

growers. Est. 18% 

THE 0. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL 
Box 2140 Evergreen Specialists 























What I have said concerning the 
cattle industry applies also, and even 
more so, to the swine industry. There 
is a greatly increased number of pure- 
bred herds, and on most farms the 
quality is equal to that of the pure- 
breds, In fact, they are to all practical 
purposes pure-breds; for the use of 
pure-bred boars for ten or fifteen years 
leaves very little scrub blood in the 
herd. We are now selling hogs at from 
fifty to a hundred pounds heavier at 
the same age, as compared with twen- 
ty years ago. 

There is no argument or excuse for 
tolerating a scrub sire on land that is 
worth $300 to $500 an acre, and when 
corn is worth a dollar and upwards per 
bushel, and other feed in proportion. 

I have been especially pleased to 
notice the increased interest of our 
young farmers in the use of improved 
stock. There is an astonishingly large 
number of small herds of pure-breds 
being established all thru this part of 
the state. Of course we have a long 
ways to go before pure-breds will be 
the rule, but we are on the way. My 
observation and experience have been 
that pure-bred live stock requires no 
more feed and attention than grades, 
and they will bring so much greater 
returns for the feed and care 
that the profits are proportionately 
greater. There is another side to it, 
and that is the satisfaction and pride 
which result from handling high-class 
stock. 

And as it has been with our live 
stock, so it has been with our corn. I 
am selling many thousands of bushels 
of corn at farm sales this winter. It 
is astonishingly uniform The im- 
proved corn campaign shows of the 
past fifteen years have brought about 
a remarkable change. There are still 
a few farmers who raise just any old 
corn, but they are getting hard to find. 

COL. I. M. REED. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 


Seeding Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As it is now time for farmers to be- 
gin to think about seeding grass, I 
will give an account of my experience 
along this line When I first began 
farming I threw away most of my 
grass seed, the same as my neighbors, 
for I used the same method I mean 
that I seeded my grass by broadcast- 
ing it on the dry dust after the oats 
were put in, and then covered it with 
a light harrowing. Three years out of 
five the grass seed would not come up 
until the grain had got a good start 
and it was small and 
slender when the grain was cut that 
the sun would kill it out. In my opin- 
ion, the best time to seed grass seed 
is in early March, and the best method 
is to broadcast it on top of the ground. 
The alternate freezing and thawing 
at this time of year is Nature’s meth- 
od of scarifying. If the grass seed is 
broadcasted on winter wheat or win- 
ter rye, let it alone, for Nature will do 
a better job of covering than you can 
possibly do. But if you are going to 
seed spring grain, go on the land in 
late March or early April and seed it 
in the usual way The preparation 
which you give the ground for spring 
grain will not hurt the grass seed 
which was put it in early March. 

AGRICOLA. 


same 





sure to be so 


This plan of seeding 
grass in early March doubtless works 
fairly well in connection with winter 
wheat. We are rather skeptical about 
it when used in connection with oats, 
for we fear that the disking of the 
oats is likely to cover the grass seed 
too deep.—Editor 


Remarks: 


Moving Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to a correspondent’s query 
about moving silage from one silo to 
another, I wish to give my experience. 

Three years ago I purchased a ce- 
ment stave silo which contained six 
feet of silage that had stood in it for 
three years. In July I took this silo 
down to the ground, loaded the silage 
into high box wagons, covered with 
canvas, hauled one mile and shoveled 
into another silo I have. As this was 
put in it was salted well, tramped and 
wet down with water from a hose to 
insure good settling. Result: This 
silage did not heat again in the least 
anc I fed every pound to my dairy 
cows without loss. 

WM. J. TEMPLE. 

Nebraska, 























Card Brings it SY 
FREE 

And Post Paid 

For The Asking 
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We Want to Send You 


a copy of our brand new Corn 
Crib Book on Martin ‘‘Corn 
Saver’’ Cribs and Bins. 


We want to mail every farmer 

a copy of this handson.e book 

FREE and postpaid. It’s the big- 

gest and finest book ever published 

on Metal Corn Cribs and Grain Bins. 

And it contains a world of valuable in- 

formation on how to store your corn and 
grain and make more profit out of it. 


It Telis 


—How, with a Martin “‘Corn Saver” Crib, you can 
get 10 to 20% more out of your corn crop every 
year. 

—How these modern steel cribs cure every single 
ear of your corn in a clean, hard, sound condition 
and bring the top market price for it. 

—How they will protect every ear from the rav- 
ages of rats, mice, birds, mould and thieves, 
—How they completely banish the danger of fire 
destroying your crop. 

—How you can store your corn in them safe from 
waste, safe from loss of any kind and make more 


was Every Farmer 
Should Have a Copy 


of this big valuable book. No matter 
whether you raise 20 acres or 2000 acres 
of corn, there is a size and style of 
MARTIN “CORN SAVER” CRIB 
built to fit your needs. They are 
made of galvanized steel—cheaper 
than wood cribs—- rust-proof— never 
need repairs — and last a lifetime. 


Now is the time to send for this big 
FREE k and find out all about 
these modern “Corn Saver’ Cribs. 
Send a postal with your name and 
address and we will mail it to you 
free and postpaid along with our 
SPECIAL LOW _ PRICES. Don’t 
delay. Write today. 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 1006 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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ery Farm Needs 
a Concrete Mixer 


Concrete improvements have saved money for so many farmers that 


their Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer 


has become as important a piece 


of farm equipment as their corn sheller or cultivator. Do away with 
the old-fashioned, expensive, back-breaking, unsatisfactory hand and 
shovel method. Mix your concrete the Sheldon way and get a uniform 
mix every time; save jabor, save time and save the cost of the Sheldon 


on the first job. 


SHELDON CONCRETE MIXER 


does the same high grade work as a $300 mixer, yet costs only a fraction 


asmuch. Solidly built tostand strain and vibration for years. Easy to 
operate—easy to move—mixes two wheelbarrowsful at a batch—a 1% 


P. engioe will run it. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and get our 1920 Book on Concrete. It 
will tell you how you can save money 
op your concrete work. Shows all 
types of Sheldon Mixers and gives our 


direct-to-you low prices. It's FREE. 
Get your copy today. 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 786 = NEHAWKA, NEB. 


COPPOREESEOODEE EEE CUEIOOOTN EERIE 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 786 Nehawka, Neb. 
Please send me your new 48- 
page 





Name 








Address 
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FIELD SE 


We save you money on_ your Seed Bill. 
List and get our reduced prices on Best 
about our low prices Yrite at once 

to samples or money refur 

are sold subject to your approval. 
Rarley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape 
Garden Seeds Don’t order until 
and special low prices 
Alfalfa to those who ask for it, 
A. A, BERR EED Co. 


ar 


Seed Corn! 


We, with our associate company are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. 
t All the standard 
Germination practically 


Grow and breed ail our own corn 
high yielding varieties 


perfect. All seed shipped on 10 days’ approval 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever published. 


pay double 


rs } Ww prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz 


AT LOWEST 
PRICES 


cial Money-Saving Price 
Seed. You should know 
Sverything guaranteed equal 
; Our_ seeds 


Write for our 8 
Quality Guarant 
1 be convinced. 
profits on Grass Seed. 


Sudan Grass, tatoes and all Farm and 
r big 116-page catalog. 
Will send free 60-page book 
» 48 we can Save you money. 


Box 204 Clarinda, lowa 


> samples 
Growing 





Requires less seed. Grows earl 


Write 


Certificate of genuineness with each order. Write, 
free booklet “How I Discovered Grimm Alfall& 


G 1Alalfa 
Be sure to get Lyman’s—it’s the guar 
muine—the kind that does not winterkill, 

insures heaviest yields and highest feeding v%" 


in the Spring 


eed 


te for 


“i oducet 
L. K. Ellsberry & Co. (2) fees. | A.B.Lyman, 3.97 Wr ae rision, Minn. 
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Better Stands 
By Closing Soil Quick 


By levelling the soil right behind the 
plow with the Eagle Rotary Harrow, 
you prevent soil from drying out. 
You get more uniform distribution 
of moisture, evener sprouting of 
grain—better stands. ¢ 


The Eagle Rotary Harrow 


attaches to any sulky, gang or tractor plow. 
Adds but 20 Ibs. per bottom to the pull. 
Tractor type lifts out of the ground with the 
plows. _ Speci arrow for Fordson and 
Moline Universal. “‘Worth $100 to me last 
season,” saysafarmer. Experimental station 
heads say: ‘Best means of conserving mois- 
ture. 

Price so small compared with results. ' 
can't afford to be without an Eagle. Write 
for full description of Eagle Rotary Harrow. 


THE EAGLE MFG. CO., 
120 Railroad Ave. Morton, fil. 


Ask about Eagle Straw Spreader. 
























BURNS KEROSENE 
Cheapest, safest fuel. One gal. lasts hours. Save 
feed; avoid constipation; aid digestion; increase 
qilk production with healthful water. 
MOLINE TANKHEATER 
Heavy, rust proof boiler iron. No rivets under 
water. Fits any tank. Handy valve controls heat 
required, No sparks, smoke, dust. cinders. Can- 
not blow out. Dependable in coldest weather. 
MOLINE pays for itself quickly.” Lasts years. 
Write for literature and prices on Ta 
Heaters and Non-Freezing Hog Waterers today. 
MOLINE TANK HEATER Co, 
MOLINE ILL 











MADE TO 
MEASURE 


Celivery 
Prepaid 


= No Extra Charges 


4 Books fall of 
cloth samples in 
= the latest colors, patterns, and wenvee= 
ne fine st quality thatmoney can buy. Every 
erm nt madeto your measure, guaranteed 
st color and delivered free. fo extra charges. 


Your Salt Won't Cost a Cent 


‘ have @ few hours spare time yourown 
ro Won't costacent. Weare paying good 
time $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
= ®. No experience needed. Send no 

ohey—just your name and address. 


UICOLN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 289 CHICAGA 








bu, Fancy Am- 
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Get larger corn yields by planting Lucerne Sx 
Law, ~—m @aed i " n is a ; 
urm Seed Corn ur corn is care- “ay. 
ected by experts— dried in a special “<% 
2 house—guaranteed high germination test 
3 matures guickly—big yields Pleased cus 
where. Write for ee Sample and prices 


here crecyonee ~— 
PAUL 0. COUPER, Box 35 HAMMOND, ILL. 














| Farm Organization Notes | 





Plan Codperative Shipping Associa- 
tion—The farmers in the vicinity of 
Rockwell City, Iowa, are planning the 
organization of a codperative live 
stock shippers’ association. A mana- 
ger will be employed to take charge 
of the shipments at a remuneration of 
from 4 to 8 cents per hundred pounds 
on hogs and cattle. 








More County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions Organized—Two more county 
Beekeepers’ Associations have been 
organized in Iowa, and at least six 
other counties are making arrange- 
ments for an organization. At the 
present time there are fourteen cgun- 
ties with organizations. Membership 
dues for county association members 
has been reduced to 73 cents if remit- 
ted by the county secretary. Some of 
the counties have already begun co- 
6perative buying of supplies. 

Farmers’ Elevators Increase—The 
farmers’ elevators in Ohio have in- 
creased over 100 per cent in the past 
year, there being at present over two 
hundred companies in operation. Mr. 
H. E. Erdman, of the department of 
rural economics of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, says that the increase is due 
to the fact that the dividends are paid 
into the farmers’ hands rather than in- 
to the hands of the grain dealers, and 
also because they realize the necessity 
of eliminating the middleman as much 
as possible. 





Marion County, lowa, Club Win- 
nmers—The club winners of Marion 
county will each receive $15 to defray 
expenses to the short course at Iowa 
State College. This money was raised 
by donation. The winners of the Baby 
Beef Club were Ora Campbell, Les- 


ter Van Gorp and Carl Lane. Stella 
Back and Valentine Mathes won the 


Market Pig Club contest, while the 
acre corn contest was won by Harold 
Maddy and Raymond Mathes. The 
Baby Beef Club has been started for 
the coming year, while a pure-bred 
Shropshire breeders’ organization is 
also under way. 


Home Demonstration Activities— 
The county home demonstration 
agent of Marshall county, Iowa, Mrs. 
Mary K. Gregg, has done extensive 
work the past year. Her report indi- 
cates that 306 meetings and demon- 
strations have been held, with a total 
attendance of 5,381 people. Twenty 
junior clubs have been organized, with 
a membership of 196. It was largely 
thru the effort of Mrs. Gregg and her 
organization that the rural schools 
are now serving hot lunches at noon. 
Fifty-eight active local leaders have 
been secured and different projects 
have been worked out and adopted. 

Ilinois Grain and Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation—Several changes resulted 
from the meeting of the Illinois Corn 


Growers’ Association held in Urbana 
recently. It was decided to divide 
lllinois into five divisions, and here- 
after in judging corn, the section from 
which the corn came will be taken 
into account. This is in addition to 
the quality and type. Resolutions were 
also passed suggesting that the state 


fair be held later in the year, so that 
this year’s corn could be exhibited. 
A change was made in the name of the 
association, the name now being the 





Illinois Grain and Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation. 
Boone County, lowa, Holds Town- 


ship Meetings—in order that the new 
members of the Boone county Farm 
Bureau may become thoroly familiar 
with their new organization, its aims 
and methods, township meetings were 
scheduled for each day, with a feder- 
ation man present to explain how to 
put the organization to the use 
and to clear up any questions under 
discussion. This township organiza- 
tion was used because the county 
membership was too unwieldy a body 


best 


to call together for frequent meet- 
ings, and also because the speeches 
could We of a more helpful nature 
where the individual needs of a spe- 
cific district were under considera- 
tion. What would be of interest to 


one township might not 
attention in another. These town- 
ship groups adopted their own by- 
laws and elected their own officers, 
including a director for the county 
bureau. 


attract any 
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Look for the Red Ball Trade 
Mark when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, and make sure of 
getting the kind that is the 
choice of ten million satisfied 
wearers. Sold in sixty thousand 
stores, 


Ask your dealer for free illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘More Days 
Wear.” It will show you our 
complete line of Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear, with full de- 
scriptions, 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
338 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House 
that Pays 
Millions for 
Quality” 





s a catalog I am proud of. Most_complete ever 


It’ f 
published. Shows all Trees, 


true to life. 


Shrubs, Plants, 
Im actual colors, Tells how to p 
how to care for trees; how_to improve your farm 
$1,000 or more with an Evergreen Windbreak 
costing only a few dollars; how to im ‘ey 
home property, with shrubs. _ Tells bow easy, 
interesting and economical it is to start a 
home orchard, 
Contains many bargains in. Fruits and 
Ornamental Trees. Explains how I can 
sell direct from my 400-acre nursery to 
you, give you better, healthier, etronger 
stock, absolutely guaranteed and save you 
¢ ° at least 50 
eet eS ae per cent, 
beca 
my cata- 
log igs my 
only sales 
man, 


GET 
‘PricesOn 
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The above shows 
buildings and equip- 
ment of my 400-acre 
mursery devoted to 
propagating 

and growin 


Y ) 
‘ No is now Considered complete or prop- 

proved Without a, good Evergreen V 

ies saving fuel, it is a good shelter for cattle and 
saves feed. 1a cost is only @ few dollars. The extra 
value jumps $1,000 or more, In fact, many farmers 
would not sell their windbreak for. $5,600, 

Investigate today. xe ny prices, which are lowest, 
because I am the world’s Jargest grower of Guaran 
Evergreens and save you 60% by selling direct from 
nurs¢ fd you. 

o million evergreens now waiti for you. Eve - 

= Overy -, ~ | oriceg from $5.50 per 160 up. a 
ned, transplanted trees, irown by owl ; sUar- 
anteed to grow in. your windbreak row. a 


Some Real Fruit Bargains 


Start that orchard. Raise your own fruit, I make it easy for 
you to start offering some_real bargains. For instance: 100 
Dr. l’s Million Dollar Strawberry Plants for $1.50; 

$1.00; 15 Apple Trees, 3 years o 
, De » Standard varieties, for $6.00; 25 
3 Stra Plants and 12 Cumberland Black Rasp- 
or ae aes a onher varieties of Fruits a} Deloss that 
enable every home owner ve hi 
Get catalog today. Address _ 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
205 Bridge St. H 


Gt’s All ~ 
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Roots 
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joyment. 
March 1.—ACT NOW! 





416 R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas 


your free book. 


Name .... 


In The 


Highlands 


Now £30 An Acre— Only $6 An Acre 
Down Payment, 
Terms on Deferred Balance 


Consider this remarkably low price 
for Highlands acres as compared with the 
soaring prices asked for Northern farm lands! 


stubborn undergrowth. The soil is friable and adapted 
to corn and other staple grain crops raised in the North, 
as well as many others Northern lands will not 
The climate is exceptionally healthful, and so 
mild that live stock range in the open every day in the 
Rainfall is generous and certain. 
wagon roads, live towns, churches, schools and 
free delivery already established. 


tain good land for little money in a rapidly 


cally to profitable stock raising, dairying and general 
farming. Could you invest a week’s time to better 
advantage right now than to see the Highlands 
District, talk with other Northern and Western 
men already making good there, and prove for 
yourself the land is just as represented ? 


$50 Pays All Expenses 
of the Trip 


and return to Kansas City, including railroad fare, 
Pullman berths, meals en route, hotel at Ludington, 


Every convenience provided for your en- 
This Special Low Rate Subject to Recall After 


A handsomely illustrated Book, descriptive 

of the Highlands of Louisiana, will be sent 

you FREE if you fill out and mail the 
coupon at once. 


COUPON 


LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION, 


Gentlemen:—Please send me details concerning 
your special, low cost weekly excursions; also copy of 


Farm Land 


isiana 


Long, Easy 


This land is high, — roll- 
ing, naturally well drained, 
and free from stones and 


Tro- 


Railroa 


portunity to ob- 


perfectly suited climati- 


Highlands of Louisiana 


which to tour our farm 





City, Mo. 








Address 








3792 R.A. Long Bidg.. 





jonc-Ret, Farm Jand Corporation 





Kansas City, Mo, 
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FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth living. Moderate prices— 
@enia!l climate, productive lands. For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware 


TODAY’S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


McINTIRE BROS., 1432 Kast 12th street 
Phone, Black 2750 Des Moines, lowa 





320 A. Minnesota 


Improved Farm. Choice location, heavy black 
loam soil. Every foot tillable Fair house, very 
large barn. one-half mile from town. Equal to best 
lowa or Mianesota land. Price $125.00. We handle 
Minnesota Land Bargains 


J. O. SYLVESTER COMPANY, 
Endicott Bldg.,: St. Paul, Minn. 











A ROMANCE 
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SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lone- 
ly railroad station at El Cajon, a small 
western village. She is accosted by a 
drunken cowboy, who, however, sobers up 
when he finds who she is, and takes her 
to the home of Florence Kingsley, a friend 
of Al Hammond. The next day her broth- 
er finds her there. Stewart, forgiven by 
Hammond for his insult to Madeline, is 
acgused by the sheriff of the murder of a 
Greaser, beats the sheriff when he speaks 
disrespectfully of Miss Hammond, and 
hits the trail for the Mexican border. 
Madeline witnesses a round-up, and sees 
for the first time Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican who owns a ranch 
nearby. Stewart sends Madeline his horse 
—named for her, Majesty. Madeline buys 
Stillwell’s ranch, as well as that of Don 
Carlos, and plans to make an ideal west- 
ern home, with Stillwell for her manager. 
This plan having materialized, the ranch 
is named Her Majesty’s Rancho. Hearing 
that Stewart is letting himself become a 
good-for-nothing drunkard, Madeline goes 
to him and persuades him to straighten 
up and come back to the ranch as fore- 
man. He becomes his former self again, 
and Madeline places complete trust in 
him. After a visit to the ranch of Don 
Carlos, Madeline and Florence are left to 
ride home alone. Florence misleads the 
band of guerrillas who seem to be after 
Madeline, while the latter reaches her 
house and bolts herself in. She madly 
leaves the house later and hides in some 
bushes, but is discovered by the guerrillas 
and carried off. She is later rescued by 
Stewart. Madeline’s sister, Helen, with 
a party of friends from the east, comes 
to the ranch. The first in the way of en- 
tertainment was an exciting game of cow- 
boy golf, which was thoroly enjoyed by 
the guests. After an alarm by Stewart, it 
is found that Don Carlos and a band of 
guerrillas are hiding in the ranch house. 
The servants, frightened, have left, and 
it is planned for the party to go up into 
the mountains to camp until the trouble 
is over. 





CHAPTER 15—THE MOUNTAIN 
TRAIL. 


As Stewart departed from one door, 
Florence knocked upon another; and Mad- 
eline, far shaken out of her usual seren- 
ity, admitted the cool western girl with 


more than gladness. Just to have her 
near helped Madeline to get back her 
balance. She was conscious of Florence’s 


sharp scrutiny, then of a sweet, deliberate 
change of manner. Florence might have 
been burning with curiosity to know 
more about the bandits hidden in the 
house, the plans of the cowboys, the rea- 
son for Madelines’ suppressed emotion; 
but instead of asking Madeline questions, 
she introduced the important subject of 
what to take on the camping trip. For an 
hour they discussed the need of this and 
that article, selected those things most 
needful, and then packed them in Made- 
line’s duffle-bags. 

That done, they decided to lie down, 
fully dressed as they were in riding-cos- 
tume, and sleep, or at least rest, the little 
remaining time left before the call to 
saddle. Madeline turned out the light, 
and, peeping thru her window, saw dark 
forms standing sentinel-like in the gloom. 
When she lay down she heard soft steps 
on the path. This fidelity to her swelled 
her heart, while the need of it presaged 
that fearful something which, since Stew- 
art’s passionate appeal to her, haunted 
her as inevitable. 

Madeline did not expect to sleep, yet 
she did sleep, and it seemed to have 
been only a moment until Florence called 
her. She followed Florence outside. It 
was the dark hour before dawn. She could 
discern saddled horses being held by cow- 
boys There was an air of hurry and 
mystery about the departure. Helen, 
who came tiptoeing out with Madeline’s 
other guests, whispered that it was like 
an escape. She was delighted. The oth- 
ers were amused. To Madeline it was 
indeed an escape. 

In the darkness, Madeline could not see 
how many escorts her party was to have. 
She heard low voices, the champing of 
bits and thumping of hoofs, and she rec- 
ognized Stewart when he led up Majesty 
for her to mount. Then came a pattering 
of soft feet and the whining of dogs. Cold 
noses touched her hands, and she saw the 
long, gray, shaggy shapes of her pack of 





Russian wolf-hounds That Stewart 
meant to let them go with her was indica- 
tive of how he studied her pleasure. She 


loved to be out with the hounds and her 
horse 

Stewart led Majesty out into the dark- 
ness past a line of mounted horses. 

“Guess we're ready,” he said. ‘Tl 
make the count.” He went back along 
the line, and on the return Madeline 
heard him say several times: ‘Now ev- 
erybody ride close to the horse in front, 
and keep quiet until daylight.” Then the 
snorting and pounding of the big black 
horse in front of her told Madeline that 
Stewart had mounted. 
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“All right, we're off,” he called. 

Madeline lifted Majesty’s bridle and let 
the roan go. There was a crack ang 
crunch of gravel, fire struck from stone, 


a low whinny, a snort, and then steady, 
short, clip-clop of iron hoofs on hard 
ground. Madeline could just discerg 


Stewart and his black outlined in shaq. 
owy gray before her. Yet they were a}. 


most within touching distance. Once of 
twice one of the huge stag-hounds leapeg 
up at her and whined joyously. A thicx 


belt of darkness lay low, and seemed tg 
thin out above to a gray fog, thru which 


a few wan stars showed. It was alto. 
gether an unusual departure from the 
ranch; and Madeline, always susceptible 


even to ordinary incident that promised 
well, now found herself thrillingly sengj-. 
tive to the soft beat of hoofs, the feel of 
cool, moist air, the dim sight of Stewart's 
dark figure. The caution, the early start 
before dawn, the enforced silence—thege 
lent the occasion all that was needful tg 
make it stirring. 

Majesty plunged into a gully, where 
sand and rough going made Madeline stop 
romancing and attend to riding. In the 
darkness Stewart was not so easy to keep 
close to even on smooth trails, and now 
she had to be watchfully attentive to it, 
Then followed a long march thru drag- 
ging sand. Meantime, the blackness grad. 
ually changed to gray. At length Majesty 
climbed out of the wash, and once more 
his iron shoes rang on stone. He began 
to climb. The figure of Stewart and his 
horse loomed more distinctly in Madeline's 
sight. Bending over, she tried to see the 
trail, but could not. She wondered how 






Stewart could follow a trail in the dark, 
His eyes must be as piercing they 
sometimes looked. Over her shoulder 


Madeline could not see the horse behind 
her, but she heard him. 

As Majesty climbed steadily, Madeline 
saw the gray darkness grow opaque, then 
change and lighten, lose its substance, 
and yield the grotesque shapes of yucca 
and ocotillo. Dawn was about to break. 
Madeline imagined she was facing east, 
still she saw no brightening of the sky. 
All at once, to her surprise, Stewart and 
his powerful horse stood clear in her 
sight. She saw the characteristic rock 
and cactus and brush that covered the 
foothills. The trail was old and seldom 
used, and it zigzagged and turned and 
twisted. Looking back, she saw the short, 
squat figure of Monty Price humped over 
his saddle. Monty’s face was hidden un- 
der his sombrero. Behind him rode Doro- 
thy Coombs, and next loomed the lofty 
form of Nick Steele. Madeline and the 
members of her party were riding between 
cowboy escorts. 

Bright daylight came, and Madeline saw 
the trail was leading up thru foothills. 
It led in a roundabout way thru shallow 
gullies full of stone and brush washed 
down by floods. At every turn now Mad- 
eline expected to come upon water and 
the waiting pack-train. But time passed, 
and miles of climbing, and no water or 
horses were met. Expectation in Made- 
line gave place to desire; she was hungry. 

Presently Stewart’s horse went splash- 
ing into a shallow pool. Beyond that 
damp places in the sand showed here and 
there, and again more water in rocky 
pockets. Stewart kept on. It was eight 
o'clock by Madeline’s watch when, upon 
turning into a wide hollow, she saw horses 
grazing on spare grass, a great pile of 
canvas-covered bundles, and a fire round 
which cowboys and two Mexican women 
were busy. 

Madeline sat her horse and reviewed her 
followers as they rode up single file. Her 
guests were in merry mood, and they all 
talked at once. 

“Breakfast—and rustle," 
Stewart, without ceremong. 

“No need to tell me to rustle,” said 
Helen. “I am simply ravenous. This aif 
makes me hungry.” 

For that matter, Madeline observed 
Helen did not show any marked contrast 
to the others. The hurry order, however, 
did not interfere with the meal beins 
somewhat in the nature of a picnic. While 
they ate and talked and laughed. the 
cowboys were packing horses and burro 
and throwing the diamond-hitch, a proce 
dure so interesting to Castleton that he 
got up with coffee-cup in hand and 
tramped from one place to another 

“Heard of that diamond-hitch-up,” hé 
— to a cowboy. “Bally nice littl 
ob!” 

As soon as the pack train was in readi- 
ness, Stewart started it off in the lead [0 
break trail. A heavy growth of shrub iB- 
terspersed with rock and cactus covere 
the slopes; and now all the trail appeared 
to be uphill. It was not a question of 
comfort for Madeline and her party, fF 
comfort was impossible; it was a matter 
of making the travel possible for them 
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SEED CORN 


mproved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field 


— frost. by the most approved scientific 

hod. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your ‘yield. Grown on my own farm, price $5.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more $4.50 per bu. Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. ©. Silver, Prop., Stockport, ja. 


CLOVER Darcain 


a BARGAIN 
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Sweet’ jov: 
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Raspberry. grape, cur- 
Strawberry Reseberry, ex = 
trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Wal pay 
gou to answer this little ad. Valuable list FREE. Write 
THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 43 Allegan, Michigan 


FARM SEEDS 


The best early dependable varieties seed corn, oats, 
barley, all grown here on my farm. Write for samp- 
Jes and price list. ALLEN JOSLAIN, Route 3, 
Holstein, Lowa. 


UDAN GRASS: Clover—Med. Mam. Alsike, 
Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
stke; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lowa 103 and 105; 
Wisconsin —— og Cane; Stiver King and 
Silver Mine Samples and prices on request. 
STRAY ER SEED FARM, Hudson, Lowa. 


JACKSON COUNTY RED CLOVER 


Jackson county Timothy Seed. Pure and 
clean for farmers wanting the best. 


Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, la. 


IOWA 108, earliest and best. 

Seed Oats Will ripen in 60 days from 

z. Very productive. Also Reid’s Yellow 

nd Boone County White seed corn. Folder 
ces mafied free. 

- RIEBEL & SON, 


Per ee oe} you 


write for fr free 


Us 
@ A. BERRY SEED ag 
























Arbela, Mo. 


LOVER SEED, SEED CORN, al! kinds of 

farm seeds. Very best home grown red clover 
i, 835.00 per bu. Other grades for less. Send for 
alog and complete price list. KELLY SEED 
n Jose, Illinois 











30 Varieties Strawberries plants cheap, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 


Grapes, Trees. HERSEY'S NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, Box 15, la. 
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productive soil 
h caster rm In asin and North- 
n Ohio. Farms that will 
u money from the start, and 
value from year to year, 
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< ; today 
The tren Brothers Co. 
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Capital and Surplus ‘3 ‘000, 000.00 
83 Straus Bldg., Ligonier, Ind. 





6000 TENANT WANTED 


tor excellent stock farm of 400 acres in central Iowa. 
Gently rolli ng; 360 acres in splendid clover meadow 
2d blue grass pasture, balance cultivated. Inex- 
haustible water. Very good buildings. Excellent 
@mmunity. Near good town. Best high schoo! ad- 
Vantages. Oash rent. Want strictly first class tenant 


With plenty of stock. Low rent to such aman. Call 
@ write for full description. A.C. BONDURANT, 
5S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 


frst. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


LF. P. Shekleton & Sons, 
CANADIAN FARM LANDS 


If you are thinking of investing in Canadian Farm 
® ds t will repay you to get into touch with us, 
@ha the exclusive listing for re-sale of thou 














Lawler, la, 














—_ of acres and hundreds of blocks of hand 
ked jands, selected years ago from the first grants 
Bade ie transcontinental railways. Write for 


( k ric e8. 
MANITOBA FINANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
Beciric Railway Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


Nee WORK State Farms: Send for com- 
te te list of money meking farms for #ale, stock 


is Included on most of them 
ag AG@r, MARDEVILLE REAL 





All sizes and 
. AGENCY, inc., OLEAN, #. 7. 








Florence wore corduroy breeches and 
high-top boots, and the advantage of this 
masculine garb was at once in evidence. 
The riding-habits of the other ladies suf- 
fered considerably from the sharp spikes. 
It took all Madeline's watchfulness to 
save her horse’s legs, to pick the best bits 
of open ground, to make cut-offs from the 
trail, and to protect herself from out- 
reaching thorny branches, so that the 
time sped by without her knowing it. The 
pack train forged ahead, and the trailing 
couples grew farther apart. At noon they 
got out of the foothills to face the real 
ascent of the mountains. The sun beat 
down het. There was little breeze, and 
the dust rose thick and hung in a pall. 
The view was restricted, and what scen- 
ery lay open to the eye was dreary and 
drab, a barren monotony of slow-mount- 
ing slopes ridged by rocky canyons. 

Onee Stewart waited for Madeline, and 
as she came up he said: 

“We're going to have a storm.” 

“That will be a relief. It’s so hot and 
dusty,” replied Madeline. 

‘Shall I call a halt and make camp?” 

“Here? Oh, no! What do you think 
best?” 

“Well, if we have a good, healthy thun- 
der-storm, it will be something new for 
your friends. I think we'd be wise to keep 
on the go. There’s no place to make a 
good camp. 
this slope if the rain didn’t wash us off. 
It'll take all day travel to reach a good 
camp site, and I don’t promise that. 
We're making slow time. if it rains, let 
it rain. The pack outfit is weli covered. 
We will have to get wet.” 

“Surely,"’. replied Madeline; and she 
smiled at his inference. She knew what 
a storm Was in that country, and her 
guests had yet to experience one. ‘Tf it 
rains, let it rain.” 

Stewart rode on, and Madeline followed. 
Up the slope toiled and nodded the pack 
animals, the little burros going easily 
where the horses labored. Their packs, 
like the humps of camels, bobbe@ from 
side to side. Stones rattled down; the 
heat-waves wavered black; the dust 
puffed up and sailed. The sky was a 
pale blue, like heated steel, except where 
dark clouds peeped over the mountain 
crests. A heavy, sultry atmosphere made 
breathing difficult. Down the slope the 
trailing party stretched out in twos and 
threes, and it was easy to distinguish the 
weary riders. 

Half a mile farther up Madeline could 
see over the foothills to the north and 
west and a little south, and she forgot 
the heat and weariness and discomfort 
of her guests in wide, unlimited prospects 
of sun-scorched earth She marked the 
gray valley and the black mountains and 
the wide, red gateway of the desert, and 
the dim, shadowy peaks, blue as the sky 
they pierced She was sorry when the 
bleak, gnarled cedar trees shut off her 
view - 

Then there came a respite from the 
steep climb, and the way led in a winding 
course thru a matted, storm-wrenched 
forest of stunted trees. Even up to this 
elevation the desert reached with its 
gaunt hand. The clouds overspreading 
the sky, hiding the sun, made a welcome 


change. The pack train rested, and Stew- 
art and Madeline waited for the party to 
come up Here he briefly explained to 
her that Don Carlos and his bandits had 
left the ranch some time in the night. 
Thunder rumbled in the distance, and a 
faint wind rustled the scant foliage of 
the cedars. The air grew oppressive; 
the horses panted. 

“Sure it'll be a hummer,” said Stewart. 
“The first storm always is bad I can 


_feel it in the air.” 


d to be charged 
that was waiting to 


The air, 
with a heavy 
be liberated. 

One by one the couples mounted to the 
cedar forest, and the feminine contingent 
declaimed eloquently for rest. But there 
was to be no permanent rest until night, 
and then that depended upon reaching the 
onward, 


indeed, 
force 


seeme 


crags. The pack train wagged 
and Stewart fell in behind The storm 
center gathered slowly around the peaks; 


low rumble and bow! of thunder increased 
in frequence; slowly the light shaded as 


smoky clouds rolled up; the air grew more 
sultry, and the exasperating breeze 


puffed a few times and then failed. 

An hour later the party had climbed 
high, and was rounding the side of a great 
bare ridge that long had hidden the crags. 
The last burro of the pack train plodded 
over the ridge out of Madeline's sight. 
She looked backward down the slope, 
amused to see her guests change wearily 
from side to side in their saddles Far 
below lay the cedar flat and the foothills. 
Far to the west the sky was still clear, 
with shafts of sunlight shooting down 
from behind the encroaching clouds. 

Stewart reached the summit of the ridge 
and, tho only a few rods ahead, he waved 
to her, sweeping his hand round to what 
he saw beyond. It was an impressive 
gesture, and Madeline, never having 
climbed as high as this, anticipated much 

Majesty surmounted the last few steps, 
and, snorting, halted beside Stewart's 
black To Madeline the scene was as 
if the world had changed. The ridge was 
a mountain-top It dropped before her 
shrub-patched, 


into a black, stone-ridged, 


The wind would blow us off 
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| HOW MUCH 
FOEL areYOU 


WASTING ? 


Why continue to waste fuel by in- 
efficient heating methods when it’s so 
high and so scarce? You can have 


better heating at less cost with the 
The 


CaloriC Pipeless Furnace. 





1S SAVING “3 TO 2 
THE FUELIN OVER 
76.000 BUILDINGS 


The CaloriC is the original system 
of heating buildings of 18 rooms or 
less through ene register by natural 
circulation of air. The CaloriC works 
with nature—heats as the sun heats. 
Cireulates pure, balmy, healthful, clean heat 
into every nook and corner of every room, 
upstairs and down. Burns any fuel. So 
simple a child can operate it. Temperature 
panties from first floor. Installed in ol 
homes or new, usually in one day. Costs 
less than the number of stoves required to 

the same space. old on a money-back 
guarantee to heat your home to 70° tempera- 
ture in coldest weather. See the CaloriC dealer 
Nearest you, or write today for CaloriC book 
and names of users in your locality. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY ? 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
125 Woodrow St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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now sells for $100 to $300 an acre. Bee rain in growing season. Never a erop 
cause McCurtain county, Oklahoma, failure. Good roads. Fine schools. 
wants more genuine farmers and stock Cut-over land; easily cleared. Enough 
raisers, it offers YOU the chance of standing timber for all farm impreve- 


ments. 
TEN YEARS TO PAY 

The county 
standing FARMERS. 
sort. 


Stock for their farms with one or two crops: 
_Lots Here’s a real chance for red-bloeded, 
water. working farmers. NO SPECULATORS. 
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Sensible Tractors 


There’s nothing freakish or experi- 
mental about the Flour City Tractor. It 
been 


Four Sizes 


14-24 
20-35 
30-50 
40-70 


reliable power, its lasting efficiency. = 


is built on principles that have 


proved to be right. In every day tests 
ontthousands of farms it has proved its 


Each size equipped 
with the reliable 
Flour City Valve- 
in-the-Head Motor. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG, 


KINNARD & SONS MFG. CO., 


858 44th Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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97% ACRES OF LAND 


TO BE SOLD AT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


COMMENCING AT 10 O'CLOCK A. M. ON 


Saturday, Feb. 21st 


This land is located one-quarter of a mile from Lewistown, Lewis 
county, Missouri, a town with consolidated schools, churches, two 
banks, telephone exchange, six rural routes, on line of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City railroad, twenty-seven miles west of Quincy. 
Has direct railroad connection with Kansas City, Omaha, St. Jo- 
seph, St. Louis and Chicago. 

The land 
72% acres and 
gently rolling, 
used as stock 
virgin soil. 

All tracts will front on roads and none of the tracts will be more 
than three miles from the city limits. The tractS will be accord- 
ing to legal descriptions Terms of the sale will be one-third cash, 
balance in five payments with interest at 6 per cent on first mort- 
gage Notes may be paid at any interest paying time Possession 
given March 1, 1920. Land may inspected any time prior to sale. 
Write today for descriptive pamphlets of the different tracts of land. 


W. H. PRENTICE, Owner LEWISTOWN, MISSOURI 


COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 


acres, 120 acres, 145 acres, 
naking nine tracts. This land lies level to 
timber and blue grass pasture; has been 
past twenty years and some of the land is 


will be sold in tracts of 80 
160 acres, 
with 


farm 


some 
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sold 
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n years, I have 


than 15 years, 
a crop failure 


of the largest land owner n eastern El Paso county and getting along 
a part of my holdings ved here on the same farm for more 
a ble money every year | nd raising stock We bave never had 
in all the years I have - winds or cyclones og or chicken cholera 
no rats, crows or buzzar ds » ugs or gree = head bor rees, cattie and 
sheep live on the cured native ¢ “sf inte | «is a stock country. ‘ BE cinds 
of frutt and garden vegetab)« bariey, millet, t } ans and 

One of my near neighbors ral f fine potatoes There ¢ < 
waterme on or cantaloupe ing country. 
Our natural rainfall is 

room house, small! stab 
cultivation, all the 
stores and a garage 
ship high school; a good ne 
land for any purpose “arhere. Pr 
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decided to sell 
and have made 

N 
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lo not Irrigate 
three 
160 acres in 
y town of two 
» to ant ‘om a large tow 
go e all the year round No finer looking or better 
ice only $25.00 per acre; 4 to ¢ down, balance on long time 
8320 acres. All fine farmir MR l 1; 120 acres in cultivation fenced pasture: new four-room 
frame house with two porc hes an cellar, shed stable for six horses, never-failing well of pure 
soft water with windm! sump and orage water tank for stock; good neig 1? miles to coun 
try.town, t mile to r ubite | daily R. F. D.; 2¢ miles from above 640 acres. A big bargain at 
$25.00 per acre, about ¢ wo 
1720 acres. Aj! fence d —— mat 
rooms is modern, hot and <« 
with sleeping rooms above 


own anywhere 
lent I am 

neverfalling we 
ready for the plow 

e and daily R. t 


shbhorhood 


: Sma 
l and put 
to count 
ifr 


valance 


telephon 


hbors; 
school; 


rovements, one house of seven 
large garage and workshop 


y crosa fences; two sets of tmr 
throughout, stationary washtuabs 
! “i men; six t r-fail shallow wells of soft water; four wind 
milis with pumps and storage tanks; plenty of fruit and shade trees a fron yard 
fence, flowers, shrubs and lawn nest place in the country; 14 miles high tight fence for hogs and 
sheep; three granaries (es i id two carloads shelled corn), barns, sheds and corrals for stock: 
balf mile to store and post: fly R. F. D.; public school near; phe line will be finished by 
April ist. A real country home, only €35.00 per acre I belleve all the la in this neighborhood wil! 
sell at $100.00 per acre within two years. WHI! sell land alone or completely stocked for about one- 
third down, balance easy payments. Land not as good as this, but nearer the railroad, is now selling 
at 685.00 to 6125.00 per acre 

Come and let me show you that this land and many hundred acres near here made last year 30 to 
60 bushels good, sound corn per acre Eight or ten of my neighbors each raised 2.000 to 6,000 bushels 
of sound corn last year. Be sure to write me three or four days before you start. so I can meet you 
in Colorado Springs, at the Cheyenne Rooming House. Come about March ist, not before, as I will 
not return from Florida unt!! that time. I agree to pay all expenses of your trip if you come and find 
I have misrepresqgted anything at all in this advertise ment. As to my financial standing, I refer 
you to the First National Bank. Colorado Springs, Colo. Come to make this your home. No trades, 


Address the Owner, W. H. HENDRICKH, KENDRICK, COLORADUV 














many-canyoned gulf. Eastward, beyond 
the gulf, round, bare mountain-heads 
loomed up. Upward, on the right, led 
giant steps of cliff and bench and weath- 
ered slope to the fir-bordered and pine- 
fringed crags standing dark and bare 
against the stormy sky Massed inky 

is were piling across the peaks, ob- 


<a 
clouds Vv e piling 








scuring the |} ones. A rk of white 
lighting flashe id, like the e waeniien of 
an avalanche ler followed. 

is of broken rock un 

mustering of storm-clouds 

we-inspiring spect e. It 

ut beauty of the sublime 

kind The fierce desert 

» to meet the magnetic heights 
where heat and ind and frost and light- 
ning and flood contended in everlasting 

their 





And before 


onslaught this 
ung world of ! 





prese 


dark-faced, 





is horse, 











an Indian, unconscious of 
atehed and watched To 
ir hus, to divine the str affin- 
ity between the soul of this yecome 
primitive and the savage nment 
that had developed him, were powerful 
h to Madeline Hammond in her 
strange desire to \ 
A cracking of 
her broke the spell 
the summit. 
“Gene, what it won't all be doin’ in a 
minnut Moses hisself couldn't tell,’”’ ob- 


Monty 
Dorothy 


served 

Then 
looked. 

“Oh, isn’t it just perfectly levely 
exclaimed. ‘“‘But I wish it wouldn't storm. 
We'll all get wet.” 

Once more Stewart faced the ascent, 
keeping to the slow heave of the ridge 
as it rose southward toward the looming 
spires of rock. Soon he was off smooth 
ground, and Madeline, some rods behind 
him, looked back with concern at her 
friends. Here the real toil, the real 
climb began, and a mountain storm was 
about to burst in all its fury. 

The slope that Stewart entered 
was a magnificent monument to 


climbed to his side and 


m oh 
she 


upon 
the 


ruined crags above. It was a southerly 
slope, and therefore semi-arid, covered 
with cercocarpus and yucca and some 
shrub that Madeline believed was man- 
zanita, Every foot of the trail seemed 
to slide under Majesty. What hard 


raveled 


mass- 


could not be 
e spiny covering or 
Gullies lined the 


ground there was 
upon owing to th 
es of shattered rocks. 
slope. 

Then the sky grew blacker; the slow- 
gathering clouds appeared to be suddenly 
agitated; they piled and rolled and mush- 
roomed and obscured the The air 
moved heavily, laden 
with sul and sharp light- 
ning began to play. A distant 
roar of wind could be heard between the 
peals of thunder. 


crags. 
and seemed to be 


smoke 





urous 


lashes 











Stewart waited for Madeline under the 
lee of a shelving cliff, where the cowboys 
had halted the pack train. Majesty was 

sitive to the flashes of lightning. Mad- 
ted his neck and softly called to 

i The weary burros nodded; the Mex- 
i women covered their heads with 
the mantles. Stewart untied the slicker 
at ie back of Madeline's saddle, and 
helped her on with it Then he put on 
} The other cowboys followed suit 

le e saw Monty and Doro- 
g the cliff, and hoped the 
d come soon, 





























A blue-whit knotted rope of lightning 
burned down <¢ clouds, nd 
stantly a tl d rashed, Y 
to shake the 1 of tl é 
Then it 1 s g m cl 
to cloud i 
and re I rate 
last to run 
line felt ¢ 

nd t Se ? a t 
“4 r da ‘ 
ponderous clo illowe a more 
more of the « mes This m 
of the bre storr with the 
strange gro r of wind, like a 
moani mi Ww pregnant with a 
hea i irbing emotion for Madeline 
Hammond Glorious it was to be free 
healthy, out in the open, under the shad- 
ow of the mount: and cloud, in the 
teeth of the wind and rain and storm 

Another dazz blaze showed the 
bold mountain-side and the m-driven 
clouds In the flare of light Madeline 
saw Stewart's face 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. 

“Yes,”’ he replied, simply 

Then the thunderbolt racked the heav- 
ens, and as it boomed away in lessening 


with 
Something in 


m what she 


power Madeline reflected 
upon Stewa 
face had r 
sidered a 
amazed he 
should he 


surprise 


S answer his 





Pr ASK I con- 





could not associate fear? 

“How strange! Have you not been out 
in many storms?” 

A smile that was only a gleam flitted 
over his dark face 

“In hundreds of them. By day, with the 


cattle stampeding. At night, alone on the 











mountain, with the pines crashing nd 
the rocks rolling—in flood on the desert,” 
“It’s not only the lightning, then?’ 








she 
asked. 

“No. All the storm.” 

Madeline felt that henceforth she would 
asi ve less faith in what she imagined is 
her love of the elements. What little she 
knew! If this iron-nerved man feared a 
storm, there was something about a storm 


to fear. 
And suddenly, 


horse's 


under her 

















ty 
grew black and ct - 
streaks, and betwe 3 
I ] 
was her knowledg 
mighty forces of 1 t 
s 
With blacker g - 
came the torrent 
dowr sat her 
head bent to tt rain wt 3 
force lessened, ard Stew 
for all to foll she looked up 
that he was starting once more. Sh t 
a glimpse at Dorothy, and as gq y 
glanced away. Dorothy, who wou t 
wear a hat suitable for inclement we r, 
nor one of the horrid yellow, sticky slick. 
ers, was a drenched and disheveled a 
tacle. Madeline did not trust hers to 
look at the other girls. It was enou to 
hear their lament So she turned er 
horse into Stewart's trail. 


Rain fell 
storm, however, 


ste adily. The fury of the 
had passed, and the ; 


of thunder diminished in volume. 
air had wonderfully cleared and as 
growing cool. Madeline began to fe: ne 


omfortably cold and wet. Stewart 
climbing faster than formerly, and 
noted that Monty kept at her heels, 
ing her on. Time had been lost, and 
camp site was a long way off. The 
hounds began to lag and get footsor: 
sharp rocks of the trail were crue! 
their feet. Then, as Madeline beg 
tire, she noticed less and less around her. 





The ascent grew rougher and steeper— 
slow toil for panting horses. The thinning 
rain grew colder, and sometimes a strong- 


er whip of wind lashed stingingly 
Madeline’s face. Her horse climbed an 
climbed, and brush and sharp corners o 
stone everlastingly pulled and tore at 


he a eo) 


wet garments. A gray gloom sett 
down around her. Night was appr le 
ing Majesty heaved upward w a 
snort, the wet saddle creaked; and an 
even motion told Madeline she w: n 
level ground. She looked up to see l- 


ing crags and spires, like huge pipe- 
organs, dark at the base and growing 
light upward. The rain had ceased it 
the branches of fir trees and juniper re 
water-soaked arms reaching out for r. 
Thru an opening between crags, Madeline 
caught a momentary glimpse of the west 
Red hone thru the murk 
broken clouds. The sun had set. 
Stewart's horse was on a jog-trot now, 





sun-shafts s 





and Madeline left the trail more to Maj- 
esty than her own choosing. The ; i- 
ows deepened, and the crags grew gloomy 
and spectral. A cool wind moaned thru 





he dark trees. Coyotes, scenting 18 
hounds, kept apace of them, and t d 
1iowled off in the gloom But the 






reed not 
lack nigl 


ear to not 
to envelo 


unds 























surroundings 1e@ marked that the 

riven place to pine t 

in point of light 1 i 

<ness. Like a solitar y 

it twinkled and bl 1. 

of it—found it agair It 

Black tree trunks cr 1 

of vision The light was >. 

ard a cowboy song and th ld 

if a pack of coyotes. Dr f 

the branches of trees glit 1 

i rays of the fire Stewart's tall 

figure, with sombrero slouc s 

now and then outline g 

circle of light. And t 

light she saw him tur r 

so to look back, probably to assure hime 
self that she was close behind. 

With a prospect of fire and warmth, 
ind food and rest, Madeline’s enthus 1 
revived What a climb! There is 
promise in this wild ride and lonely il 
and hidden craggy height, not only m 
the adventure her friends yearned for, 
but in some nameless joy and spirit for 


herself 





CHAPTER 16—THE CRAGS. 





Glad anata was Madeline to be lifted 
off her horse beside a roaring fire—to see 
steaming pots upon red-hot coals. Ex t 
about her shoulders, which had been ° 
tected by the slicker, she was wrin = 
wet The Mexican women came quickly 
to help her change in a tent nearby t 
Madeline preferred for the moment to 
warm her numb feet and hands and ¢t 
watch the spectacle of her arriving 


friends 
Dorothy plumped off her saddle int: 
arms of several waiting cowboys. >="° 
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could scarcely walk, Far removed in ap- 


pearance was she from her usual stylish 
Her face was hidden by a limp and 


elf 
: From under the disheveled 


lopsided hat. 








prim came a plaintive moan: ‘O-h-h! 
What a-an a-awful ride!” Mrs. Beck 
was in worse condition; she had to be 


taken off her horse. ‘I’m paralyzed—I'm 
a wreck. Bobby, get a roller chair.’’ Bob- 
by was solicitous and willing, but there 
no roller chairs. Florence dismount- 


























Ww 
é isily, and but for her mass of hair, 
1 i tumbling, would have been taken 
f handsome cowboy Edith Wayne 
h stood the physical strain of the ride 
i than Dorothy; however, as her 
1 was rather small, had been 
n the mercy of cactus and brush. 
H bit hung in tatters Helen had 
pr ed ¢ lan f style, as well as 
‘ little strength. 
her eyes were 
t | 1e lim} “Majesty!” she ex- 
“What did you want to do to 
< us ¢ r make us home- 
a Of ] however, Am- 
i wife, little French 
r id suff ost in that long 
was unaccustomed to horses, 
had to carry her into the big 
Florence persua i Madeline to 
] fire, and when they went in 
y é others, Dorothy 
k se her wet boots wi 
r s. Beck was weeping 
a Mexican woma 
I ed dress, and tl 
pé nium 
clothes—hot drinl ind grub— 
Ww blankets,”’ rang out Stewart's sharp 
or 

T with Florence helping the Mexi- 
can ymen, it was not long until Made- 
line and the feminine side of the party 
we comfortable, except for the weari- 
ness and aches that only rest and sleep 
could alleviate. 

Neither fatigue nor pains, however, nor 
the strangeness of being packed sardine- 
like nder canvas, nor the howls of coy- 
otes kept Madeline’s guests from stretch- 
ing out with long, grateful sighs, and one 
by e dropping into deep slumber. Mad- 
elir whispered a little to Florence, and 
la d with her once or twice, and then 
tl ght flickering on the canvas faded 
ar er eyelids closed Darkness and 
re of camp life, low voices of men, 
thump of horses’ hoofs, coyote serenade, 
the sense of warmth and sweet rest—all 
drifted away. 

When she awakened shadows of sway- 
ing branches moved on the sunlit canvas 
above her. She heard the ringing strokes 
of an ax, but no other sound from out- 
side Slow, regular breathing attested 
to the deep siumbers of her tent com- 
rades She observed presently that Flor- 
ence was missing from the number. Mad- 
eline rose and peeped out between the 
flaps 


An exquisitely beautiful scene surprised 
and enthralled her gaze. She saw a level 


space, green with long grass, bright with 
flowers, dotted with groves of graceful 
firs and pines and spruces, reaching to 


superb crags, rosy and golden in the sun- 
light Eager to get out where she could 
enjoy an unrestricted view, she searched 
for her pack, found it in a corner, and 
then hurriedly and quietly dressed. 

Her favorite stag-hounds, Russ and 
Tartar, were asleep before the door, where 
they had been chained. She awakened 
them and loosened them, thinking the 
while that it must have been Stewart 
who had chained them near her. Close 
at hand also was a cowboy’s bed rolled 
up in a tarpaulin. 


The cool air, fragrant with pine and 
Spruce and some subtle nameless tang, 
Sweet and tonic, made Madeline stand 
erect and breathe slowly and deeply. It 
Was like drinking of a magic draught. 
She felt it in her blood, that it quickened 
its flow Turning to look in the other 
direction, beyond the tent, she saw the 
remnants of last night's temporary camp, 
and farther on a grove of beautiful pines 


from which came the sharp ring of the 
ax Wider gaze took in a wonderful 
bark, not only surrounded by lofty crags, 


but full of crags of lesser height, many 
lif their heads from dark-green groves 
of t s. The morning sun, not yet above 
the tern elevations, sent its rosy and 
Bolden shafts in between the towering 
rocks, to tip the pines 

h ne, with the hounds beside her, 


Walked thru the nearest grove. The ground 
Was soft and springy and brown with 
pur edles. Then she saw that a clump 


of t Ss had prevented her from seeing 
the most striking part of this natural 
Part The cowboys had selected a camp 
Site where they would have the morning 
Sun and afternoon shade. Several tents 
and flys were already up; there was a 
hug lean-to made of spruce boughs: 


YS were busy around several camp- 
piles of packs lay covered with 
s, and beds were rolled up under 
es. This space was a kind of roll- 
idow, w isolated trees here and 

ther trees in aisles and circles 

yunted up in low, grassy banks 








; & t towers of stone five hundred feet 
Fr. ther crags rose behind these. 
‘do und a mossy cliff, huge and green 
sh ol, bubbled a full, clear spring. Wild 


nged its banks, Out in the 
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Important Now and at Harvest Time 


—the Choice of the Right Grain Drill 


Proper planting, is the first step toward a successful crop. The choice of 
the right 3rain drill now means many extra bushels at harvest time. An 
investigation will show you why an E-B Drill assures you more bushels 
per acre, more bushels per man and more acres with the same seed. 


Here are a few features that 

have made E-B Drills the choice 

of so many farmers: 

1—Plants with equal facility in weedy 
or trashy ground, stubble or sod, 
or in soft sround. 

2—Eccentric Spring, Lift assists in rais- 
ing discs or forcin’, them into the 
ground. Adjustable, so that 10 or 
12 discs can be raised with one 


finger. 


ANY E-B DEALER will explain these superiorities and many more in detail. 


Ri! 
ae a tad 





3—E-B Grain Feed combines fluted 
feed and double run or internal 
feed. Prevents bunching’ and 
cracking, of seed. Sows all kinds 
of small prain. 

4—FE-B Single Disc Closed Delivery 
Opener deposits the seed in the 
bottom of the furrow. 

5-—E-B Double Disc Furrow Opener 
insures greatest crop return be 
cause all seed is planted at an even 
depth and well covered with soil. 


And, if your needs 


are for a specialized type of drill, he can give you helpful information ebout the full E-B Line. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


Established 1852 


Rockford, [llinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 














Give Them Martins Calf Feed 


sm Start the calves right and keep them coming right along thriftily. 


Ne scours. No setback w 


hen feeding separated milk. Takes the 


place of whole milk as soon as calves learn to drink.’ 


VES THE CALVES _ 


by gi 


ving them the ideal feed. Supplies just the 





elements needed by the young animals. Saves valu- 
able milk. Martin’s Calf Feed carries 26% pro- 
tein and 6% fat—a calf ration never excelled. For 
20 years proved to be the best feed for calves, little 
pigs and all young stock. sig calves, too, grow 
bigger when Martin’s Calf Feed is added to their 
skim milk, whey, or water. 

Leading dairymen declare that the elements missing from 
skim milk and wt must be supplied “* addition of some 


upplied “by the ¢ 
", Martin’s Calf Feed is the special 





to feed to calves, but we must raise 
right. Martin’s Calf Feed has raised 
out the country dur- 
our own calves, 

r n 50 and 100 pound 
bags, ready to mix. > also nm facture Martin’s Pig 
Meal, Egg Mash, Poultry Charcoal, Fly Oil, Sprayers, 
Stock Dip and Scour Remedy. 

Write today for free literature—give your dealer's mame, 


MARTIN CALF FEED CO. 
20 MINERAL POINT, WIS. 











Homeland Farm 


adequate and 


Priced 


302 acres, best of sot], modern home, 

substantia! buildings. Possession this ey; 

right. The description will interest 
Send for it 


A. DUTTON, owner, 





ing. 
you 


Trempealeau, Wis. 


nor grave 


with the owners; 
Easyterms. Also improved farms 
and booklet No. 10. 








Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improwed farms for 


sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


Willmar, Minnesota 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms 81,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty investment Co., 





Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land oor incon end, 
ly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
no agents and no commissions 
Write for map 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 





South Dakota Farms For Sale 


400 acres in Brown County, 8. D., two miles from 
railroad station, 8 miles from Aberdeen. All under 
cultivation. Wonderfully rich and free of all waste 
land. Good buildings. Artesian well, excellent 
corn and alfalfa land, 40 acres alfalfa, 40 acres blue 
grass pasture. 

640 acres Brown County 1¢ miles from good town. 
All under cultivation Fenced and cross fenced, 
Large new house and barn. Other buildings in good 
condition Artesian well, soil sandy loam—gvood 
corn land. 

I can sell either of these farms on very reasonable 
terms. Either one will make an ideal place for the 
whole family or for the son or daughter who wants 
cheaper and very productive land. I'll tell you more 
about these farms if yon will write 


H. F. PATTERSON, 










trial subscription 
If for a home o sstment you are think- 
ing of buyjfng ¢ farm Sande simply write 
me a lett say ‘‘Matl me Landology 
me eat tee culars free 
Address ITOR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmere Land Ce., 297 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


160 A. St. Clair County, Mo. 


150 acres cultivated, balance pasture; one 6 room 
and two2room houses; 3 barns; one-half mile of 
surveyed rock road; one mile to church and school; 
14 miles to county seat; 3 wells; living spring. Open 
at $65 per acre until March ist 1920. Write or see 


W.J. Matthews or County Recorder, Osceola, Mo. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8. E. Missour! farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, 840 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 


| Have Over 100 Farms Listed 


for sale. Write me, describing what you want 
CLARENCE KRAGSDALE, 700 Monroe 
Avenue, Moberly, Mo. 
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Oneida County, Wis. 


FARM FOR SALE 


160 acres.8 miles from city, near school, cheese 
factory and oe F D., running stream crosses it, fine 
timber lot ly good house, barn, cellars, sheds 
full line of ‘too is, including tractor, 16 beautiful 
Guernseys and bull, pure bred Duroc swine, 
« borses, wagons, about 80 acres under cul- 
tivation, price #18,000.00, one third cash, 
Immediate possession. 


C. P. CROSBY, Rhinelander, Wis. 


BUY DIRECT 


FROM OWNER 


480 acree located 24+ miles north of Braddock, N. D. 
Emomons county on 800 iine, 40 miles south of Bis 
mark, graded road. mail route and telephone, land 
lays well, good sandy loam, all in cultivation or can 
be. About #2000.00 improvements. For further par- 
ticulars write owner J. KR. ALBRIGHT, 
Cameron, Mo.. or H. RP. ALBRIGHT, 
Braddock, N. D. 








ae Pian Now to Attend this 
A ‘a. 
524 acres FARM FOR SALE acres Monster Exhibit of 


timber, 200 acres rich bottom land; 8-room house; 
two extra large barns, concrete silo, numerous other F | k d M t & 
buildings; electric lighted; watered by wells, spring, arm ruc o an oO or ars 


creek; railroad station 3 miles; gravel road. An 












ideal stock, grain and dairy farm. Price ¢40,000.00; \ Take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
nana = BA ee i Mo. the Des Moines show to compare values before you 
a buy. The only chance you will have this year to 


A Snappy Opportunity! look over so many makes of trucks and passenger 
Buy a farm before prices advance. Buy one tn won- cars-all at one time, all in one place. 
derful Otter Tall County, West Central Minnesota. 
Write us today and we will send you FREE informa- 
tion on how to get one of these farms. Our reputa- 32 Makes of Cars 
3 Square Acres of Exhibits 
32 Makes of Trucks 


tion: “A Good Title Always.” C. D. Baker Land 
Company, Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
The truck has made good on the farm and 
special emphasis will be placed at the show this year 


Must Sell—160 Acre Corn Farm 
on trucks for farm work. Every type of farm body. 


All tiled; plowed, ready for crop; extra fine buifld- 
ings, woven fencing, half mile from town, state road, 
8c —, churches, mill and elevators 

Every size, from sturdy little 34 ton speed wagons to 
monster 314 ton heavy duty trucks. Many makes 
electrically equipped. 





L. H. RE DE TZKE, Echo, Minnesota. 


77 Acres, 5 Miles From Wadena 


Wadena, County, Minn. All level, no brush or tim- 
ber. On Jefferson Highway. House, barn, sheds, 
good water, go0d soil. 875 peracre. Very easy pay- 
ment and terms. H. J. MAXFIELD, Owner, 

Pioneer Bullding, St. Paul, Minn. 








Practically every standard make of passenger 
car will be shown. All styles of bodies, from roadster 
to sedan and limousine. The 1920 creations are 
marvels of beauty and performance. 








oe SALE—No Trades. Farm 112 acres on 
good pike, flat, black land, weli tiled,7-room house, 
slate roof, 2 up-ground cellars; barn 40 x 80 feet, \ \ 
28 feet to eaves, slate roof, 3 corn cribs, 2 oat bins \\\ If you are interested this year in trucks or pase 


etc.; close to county seat of 30,000 inhabitants. Bu \ \\ 
of owner, 20 > agents, K. B. Durfee Marion. onto. . senger cars, by all oe ans plan to attend the Des 
Moines Motor Show, February 16 to 21. 


FOR SALE OR RENT SHOW MANAGEMENT 


208 acres In Southeastern Minnesota (Dodge County). 
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Well improved, every acre tillable and the best of DEAN SCHOOLER Cc. G. VAN VLIET 

soll. Write me ff interested for price and terms. N DES MOINES ero DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn \ \ ARTER HULI 

FO R R EN - 380 none lest 2 mitles WN \\| MOTOR TRUCK DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION Yy YY 
orth of Otranto, Mitchel \N 2 4 

county, lowa. 86 acres pei = buildings at 06.00, \ Building of the Ford Motor Company Y, ty ‘ 


if 


80 acres tame hay at $10.00, balance two-fifths crop 
delivered. For information write 
©. H. Colby & Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


Virginia Farms and Homes. 
FREE CATALOG OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
=. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc. » Ric hmond, Va. 


DON’T FORGET weiss or Contrat Wisconsin 


farm bargains Write today 


Grand Avenue, 17th to 49th Streets, Ingersoll Avenue Cars Y Us / 





Seek 4 
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for this list and map 

Grahams Land Office, Marshfield, Ww is. 

W KRITEK me for free list of Minnesota a Maren 
ands among the lakes and woods N. E 

JON DAHL, Cass Lake, Minn. » Dept. Ss. 


FOR SALE 240 Acre poor Oelwetn, tae 


formation, write 
owner, P. O. Box 235, Oclwetn, lowa | 

















iy MONTHLY milk check from al] . REE LS — : anes oe 
S 1 i 810.00 farm. We have tt for sale | ‘ > . mi = a 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY Westfield, N.Y. | When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Income Tax Service for Farmers 
AVOID ALL WORRY OVER YOUR INCOME TAX 


Thousands of farmers will have to make income tax returns this year who never had to do so 
before. Uncle Sam is going to make every’ person liable to this tax pay his share. To neglect to 
make returns means heavy penalties. 

The new law is difficult for anyone to understand and many farmers will suffer, either through 
paying too much or through penalties for failing to perform their full duty, if they rely on their own 
judgment. 

The Clayton B. Stiver Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is prepared to furnish expert advice on all 
income tax questions to its farmer clients by mail. It will guarantee that you will not pay a cent 
more than the law requires, and will relieve you of all work or worry and protect you from the danger 
of penalties for failure to comply with the law. 

The fees are small for the service rendered. Your matters [will be in the hands of income tax 
a who appreciate both the taxpayers’ and the government's side and seek to do full justice 
to bot 




















Write for Service Blanks and Information Today— AVOID HEAVY PENALTIES— 


Fill out and mail coupon below or write today 
for question blank and other information easy to Let us help you file your report early. Income 


understand, sent without expense to you. must be filed before March 15, 1920. 





































Upon receipt of question blank filled out by you and instructions to go ahead, a regular government return 
will be mailed you, fully made out to fit your case and already for you tosend to the revenue collector after 
signing it. Our fees are small; our service prompt and reliable 












Please mail me without any obligation on my part. copy of your Let us help you save money, time, Worry 


Question Blank, and full information on your Income Tax Service and trouble. 
by mail to farmers 


aM as sei Clayton B. Stiver Company 


_— , asics Des Moines, Iowa 























meadow the» horses were knee-deep jy 
grass that waved in the morning breez: 
Florence espied Madeline under the 
trees and came running. She was like g 
young girl, with life and color and joy. 
She wore a flannel blouse, corduroy skirt 
and moccasins. And her hair was fast. 
ened under a band like an Indian's 
“Castleton’s gone with a gun, for 


it seems,” said Florence. “Ger 
went to hunt him up. The other “i 
men are still asleep. I imagine they surg 
will sleep up heah in this air.” 

Then, businesslike, Florence f to 
questioning Madeline about det of 


camp arrangement which Stewart, and 
Florence herself, could hardly see t 
out suggestion. 

Before any of Madeline’s sleepy ‘ 
awakened, the camp was complete Mad. 
eline and Florence had a tent ra 
pine tree, but they did not intend to sleep 
in it except during stormy weather. They 
spread a tarpaulin, made their bed on it 


and elected to sleep under the |! if 
the stars After that, taking the nds 
with them, they explored. To Ma ne’g 


is 
’ 


surprise, the park was not a littl 
mile nook nestling among the cra but 
extended farther than they cared t lk 
and was rather a series of parks 
were no more than small valleys | 
gray-toothed peaks. As the day ad ‘ 
the charm of the place grew upon Made 
line. Even at noon, with the sun 
down, there was comfortable r 
rather than heat. It was the kir 
warmth that Madeline liked to feel in the 





spring. And the sweet, thin, rare atmos. 
phere began to affect her strangely. She 


breathed deeply of it until she felt light. 
headed, as if her body lacked substance 
and might drift away like a thistle-down, 
All at once she grew uncomfortably 
sleepy. A dreamy languor possessed her, 
and, lying under a pine with her head 
against Florence, she went to sleep, 
When she opened her eyes, the shadows 
of the crags stretched from the west, and 
between them streamed a red-gold light. 
It was hazy, smoky sunshine, losing its 
fire. The afternoon had far advanced. 
Madeline sat up. Florence was lazily read- 
ing. The two Mexican women were at 
work under the fly where the big stone 
fireplace had been erected. No one else 
was in sight. 

Florence, upon being questioned, ine 
formed Madeline that incident about camp 
had been delightfully absent. Castleton 
had returned and was profoundly sleeping 
with the other men. Presently a chorus 
of merry calls attracted Madeline's ate 
tention, and she turned to see Helen limpe 
ing along with Dorothy, and Mrs. Beck 





and Edith supporting each other They 
were all rested, but lame, and dé te 
with the place, and as hungry as ars 
awakened from a winter's sleep Made- 
line forthwith escorted them ari the 
camp, thru the many aisles n 
the trees, an the mossy, pin¢ tted 





1 t 
nooks under the a 
Then they had dinner, sitting on the 
ground after the manner of India: and 
it was a dinner that lacked merriment 
only because everybody was too busily 
appeasing appetite. 
Later Stewart led them across a neck 


of the park, up a rather steep cli bes 
tween towering crags, to take them out 
upon a grassy promontory that fa the 
great open west—a vast, ridged, st ked, 
and reddened sweep of earth rolling down, 
as it seemed, to the golden sunset end of 
the world. Castleton said it was lt 
fine view; Dorothy voiced her us une 
guid enthusiasm: Helen was on f ith 
pleasure and wonder; Mrs. Be ape 
pealed to Bobby to see how he 1 it 
before she ventured, and she then reiter- 
ated his praise; and Edith Way: ike 
Madeline and Florence, was silent Boyd 
was politely interested; he was t kind 


of man who appeared to care for things 
as other people cared for them. 








Madeline watched the slow tr fore 
mation of the changing west, wi its 
haze of desert di thru which mountail 
and cloud and sun slowly darkened. She 
watched until her eyes ached, and scarcely 
had a thought of what she was watching. 
When her eyes shifted to encount the 
tall form of Stewart standing mot ess 
on the rim, her mind became activ: un 
As usual, he stood apart from th ers, 
and now he seemed aloof and ncon- 
scious. He made a dark, powerful figure, 


and he fitted that wild promontor) 

She experienced a strange, a! ying 
surprise when she discovered bot! elen 
and Dorothy watching Stewart with pecu- 
liar interest. Edith, too, was alive to the 
splendid picture the cowboy mad But 


when Edith smiled and whispered her 
ear, “It’s so good to look at a n ike 
that," Madeline again felt the surprise 
only this time the accompaniment 33 
vague pleasure rather than annoyance. 
Helen and Dorothy were flirts, one delib- 
erate and skilled, the other unconscious 
and natural. Edith Wayne, occasionally 
—and Madeline reflected that th: ca 
sions were infrequent—admired a maa 


sincerely. Just here Madeline might have 
fallen into a somewhat revealing state of 
mind if it had not been for the fact that 
she believed Stewart was only an object 
of deep interest to her, not as a man. 
as a part of this wild and wonderful west 
which was claiming her. So she did not 
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uire of herself why Helen's coquetry 
Dorothy’s languishing allurement an- 
i her, or why Edith’s eloquent smile 
words had pleased her. She got as 
however, as to think scornfully how 








and Dorothy would welcome and 
1 flirtation with this cowboy and 
go back home and forget him as 
utterly as if he had never existed. She 
wondered, too, with a curious twist of 





feeling that was almost eagerness, how 
the cowboy would meet their advances. 
Obviously, the situation was unfair to 
im; and if by some strange accident he 


i unscathed by Dorothy's beauti- 
ful eyes, he would never be able to with- 
stand Helen’s subtle and fascinating and 
{mperious personality. 

They returned to camp in the cool of 
the evening, and made merry round a 
blazing camp fire. But Madeline’s guests 
goon succumbed to the persistent and 
irresistible desire to sleep. 

Then Madeline went to bed with Flor- 
ence under the pine tree. Russ lay upon 
e and Tartar upon the other. The 
z-ht breeze swept over her, fanning 
ace, waving her hair. It was not 
strong enough to make any sound thru 
the branches, but it stirred a faint, silken 
rustle in the long grass. The coyotes be- 
gan their weird bark and howl. Russ 
raised his head to growl at their impu- 
dence. 

Madeline faced upward, and it seemed 
to her that under those wonderful white 
tars she would never be able to go to 
sleep. They blinked down thru the black- 
barred, delicate crisscross of pine foliage, 
and they looked so big and so close. Then 
she gazed away to open space, where an 
expanse of sky glittered with stars, and 
the longer she gazed the larger they grew 











and the more she saw. 
It was her belief that she had come 


to love all the physical things from which 
sensations of beauty and mystery and 

poured into her responsive mind; 
t of all she loved these western 





bu 







stars r they were to have something to 
do with her life, were somehow to influ- 
ence her destiny. 

For a few days the prevailing features 
of camp life for Madeline’s guests were 
sik ind rest. Dorothy Coombs slept 


twenty-four hours, and then was so 
t to awaken that for a while her 
nds were alarmed. Helen almost fell 
while eating and talking. The 

more visibly affected by the 

n air than the women. Castleton, 
however would not succumb to the 
strange drowsiness while he had a chance 
to prowl around with a gun. 

This languorous spell disappeared pres- 
nd then the days were full of life 
‘ action Mrs. Beck and Bobby and 
Boyd, however, did not go in for any- 
thing very strenuous. Edith Wayne, too, 

rred to walk thru the groves or sit 








he grassy promontory. It was 

nd Dorothy who wanted to ex- 

plore the crags and canyons, and when 

they could not get the others to accom- 

pa em they went alone, giving the 
cowhoy guides many a Jong climb. 

Necessarily, of course, Madeline and 

r guests were now thrown much in 

ny with the cowboys. And the 


ew to be like one big family. Her 





s not only adapted themselves ad- 
mirably to the situation, but came to rev- 
el in it As for Madeline, she saw that 
outside of a certain proclivity of the 


cowboys to be gallant and on dress parade 
and alive to possibilities of fun and ex- 
citement, they were not greatly different 
what they were at all times. If 
were a leveling process here, it was 
by her friends coming down to meet 
esterners. Besides, any class of 
vould tend to grow natural in such 
tances and environment. 
ne found the situation one of 
i double interest for her. If be- 
had cared to study her cowboys, 
particularly Stewart, now, with the con- 
wasts afforded by her guests, she felt by 
tums she was amused and mystified and 
lexed and saddened, and then again 
y pleased, 
, once he had overcome his shy- 
hess, became a source of delight to Made- 
‘ne, and, for that matter, to everybody. 
had suddenly discovered that he 
success among the ladies Either 
as exalted to heroic heights by this 
edge or he made it appear so. Dor- 
i been his undoing. and in justice 
Madeline believed her innocent. 
thought Monty hideous to look 
accordingly, if he had been a 
hundred times and had saved a 
poor little babies’ lives, he could 
interested her. Monty followed 
d, reminding her, she told Mad- 
little adoring 


ud t next of a 





















dog one moment 


huge, devouring go- 


Nels and Nick stalked at Helen’s heels 
. duty, and if she as 
dropped her they almost 
blows to see who should pick 


frenadiers on 


glove 


ay, Castleton was the best fea- 
camping party He was such 





xed rd-looking little man, and _ his 
adilit 

ace s were at such tremendous odds 
ith whe : 

,_What might have been expected of 


lm fr 


his looks. He could ride, tramp, 
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Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., 





design and construction of its tractors. 





Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors are built in the Allis-Chalmers plant throughout—from radiator to drive wheels. 


The 18-30 offers features which mark a new era in farm tractor performance-——four-plow work at three-plow cost— 
removable cylinder sleeves in the motor—extra large water jackets—frameless construction. 


The 6-12 is a "One-Man" tractor—a general purpose tractor with 26%4-inch clearance for cultivating. 
rides over the implement or on the implement seat. 


Look for the Allis-Chalmers exhibit. 


Get full details of these tractors—and if you are a dealer ask for the sales prop- 
osition on which scores of the leading farm tractor and implement dealers already have qualified. 


Hawkeye Tractor & Implement Co. _. 


205-207 WEST 9TH STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Tractor Division 


Look for this tractor at the 
Des Moines Tractor Show 


Before you decide on what tractor you 
will buy or which line of tractors you 
will represent, make sure to see the 


Allis-Chalmers models. 
Behind the Allis-Chalmers Farm Trac- 


tors is a company which, for 65 years, 
has enjoyed the distinction of being one of the largest manufacturers of high grade machinery in 
the world. More than $3,000,000 have been spent by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to perfect 
There is no experimental element in these tractors today. 
They are of the same high quality as all the other products of the plant which has unlimited 
resurces—-mechanical, financial and personnel. 


Pulls one 16" bottom or two |2" bottoms. 


The operator 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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the cowboys could not keep 
him from it. He had an insatiable desire 
to do things that were new to him. The 
cowboys played innumerable tricks upon 
him, not one of which he ever discovered. 
He was serious, slow in speech and action, 
and absolutely imperturbable If imper- 
turbability could ever be good humor, then 
he was always good-humored. Presently 
the cowboys began to understand him, and 
then to like him. When they liked a man, 
it meant something. Madeline had been 
sorry more than once to see how little the 
cowboys chose to speak to Boyd Harvey. 
With Castleton, however, they actually 
became friends. They did not know it, 
and certainly such a thing never occurred 
to him; all the same, it was a fact. And 
it grew solely out of the truth that the 
Englishman was manly in the only way 
cowboys could have interpreted manli- 
ness. When, after innumerable attempts, 
he succeeded in throwing the diamond- 
hitch on a pack horse, the cowboys began 
to respect him. Castleton needed only 
one more accomplishment to claim their 
hearts, and he kept trying that—to ride 
a bucking broncho. One of the cowboys 
had a broncho that they called Devil. 
Every day for a week, Devil threw the 
Englishman all over the park, ruined his 
clothes, bruised him, and finally kicked 
him. Then the cowboys solicitously tried 
to make Castleton give up; and this was 
remarkable enough, for the spectacle of 
an English lord on a bucking broncho was 
one that any westerner would have rid- 
den a thousand miles to see. Whenever 
Devil threw Castleton, the cowboys went 
into spasms. But Castleton did not know 


camp, and 





“imb, shoot. He liked to help around the 


the meaning of the word fail, and there 





came a day when Devil could not throw 
him. Then it was a singular sight to see 
the men line up to shake hands with the 
cool Englishman. Even Stewart, who had 
watched from‘the background, came for- 
ward with a warm and pleasant smile on 
his dark face. When Castleton went ta 
his tent there was much characteristic 
cowboy talk, and this time vastly differ- 
ent from the former persiflage. 

“By Gawd ejaculated Monty Price, 
who seemed to be the most amazed and 
elated of them all. ‘‘Thet’s the fust Eng- 
lishman I ever seen! He’s orful deceiv- 
in’ to look at, but I know now why Eng- 
land rules the wurrld. Jest take a peek 
at thet broncho. His spirit is broke. Rid 
by a leetle English dook no bigger'n a 
grasshopper! Fellers, if it hain’t dawned 
on you yit, let Monty Price give you a 
hunch There's no flies on Castleton. 
An’ I'll bet a million steers to a rawhide 
rope thet next he'll be throwin’ a gun as 
good as Nels.” 


WF 


It was a distinct pleasure for Madeline 
to realize that she liked Castleton all the 
better for the traits brought out so forc- 
ibly by his association with the cowboys. 
On the other hand, she liked the cowboys 
better for something in them that contact 
with easterners brought out. This was 
especially true in Stewart's case. She 
had been wholly wrong when she had im- 
agined he would fall an easy victim to 
Dorothy’s eyes and Helen’s lures. He 
was kind, helpful, courteous, and watch- 
ful. But he had no sentiment. He did 
not see Dorothy's charms nor feel Helen's 
fascination. And their efforts to capti- 
vate him were now so obvious that Mrs. 
Beck taunted them, and Edith smiled 





knowingly, and Bobby and Boyd made 
playful remarks. All of which cut Helen's 
pride and hurt Dorothy's vanity. They 
essayed open conquest of Stewart. 

So it came about that Madeline uncon- 
sciously admitted the cowboy to a place 
in her mind never occupied by any other. 
The instant it occurred to her why he 
was proof against the wiles of other wo- 
men, she drove that amazing and strange- 
ly disturbing thought from her. Never- 
theless, as she was human, she could not 
help thinking and being pleased, and en- 
joying a little the discomfiture of the two 
coquettes. 

Moreover, from this thought of Stewart, 
and the watchfulness. growing out of it, 
she discovered more about him. He was 
not happy; he often paced up and down 
the grove at night; he absented himself 
from camp sometimes during the after- 
noon when Nels and Nick and Monty were 
there; he was always watching the trails, 
as if he expected to see someone come 
riding up. He alone of the cowboys did 
not indulge in the fun and talk around 
the camp fire. He remained preoccupied 
and sad, and was always looking away in- 
to distance. Madeline had a strange 
sense of his guardianship over her; and, 
remembering Don Carlos, she imagined he 
worried a good deal over"Nis charge, and, 
indeed, over the safety of all the party. 

But, if he did worry about possible vis- 
its from wandering guerrillas, why did he 
absent himself from camp? Suddenly into 
Madeline’s inquisitive mind flashed a re- 
membrance of the dark-eyed Mexican 
girl Bonita, who had never been heard 
of since that night she rode Stewart’s 
big horse out of El Cajon. The remem- 
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brance of her brought an idea. Perhaps 
Stewart had a rendezvous in the moun- 
tains 
to meet Bonita With the idea, hot blood 
flamed into Madeline’s cheeks. Then she 
as amazed at her own feelings—amazed 
use her swiftest succeeding thought 
to deny the idea—amazed that its 


beca 
was 


B Madelir und that new-born self 
: eature of strange power to return and 
govern at any moment She found it 
fie lovally for wv it inte gence and 


wisdom told her was only her romantic 


conception of a cowboy she reasoned 
If Stewart were the kind of man her 
feminine skepticism wanted to make him 
he would not e been so blind to the 
coquettish advances of Helen and Doro- 
thy He had once been—she did not want 
to recall what he had once been But he 
had been uplifted Madeline Hammond 
dec ed that She was swayed by a 
stre beating pride, and her instinctive 
woman faith told her that he could not 
s to such d 10onor She reproached 
h f for having momentari thought 
of | 
O fternoon, a hug storm-cloud | 
s ed out of the sky and enveloped the 
cra It obscured the westering sun and 
la mantle of darkness over the park 
M line was uneasy, because several of 
her party, including Helen and Dorothy, 
I ridden off with the cowboys that af- 
Sern and had not returned. Florencs 





ence 
side 


before 


pelting upon the canvas 
Presently, just outside the door, the brute 


Helen entered next, and a little later came 
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ed her that even if they did not get 
“ee k before the storm broke there was no 


eline sent for Stewart and asked him 
to go or send someone in search of them. 

Perhaps half an hour later Madeljne 
he: 
the 
ed 
were with her. It was so black out- 
that Madeline could not see a rod 


and these lonely trips of his were 


ad fired her cheek with 
Then her old self, the one aloof 


i new self, gained 
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for apprehension Nevertheless, 





Dorothy, but long enough to make her en- 
trance more noticeable. 
eline saw Dorothy's blazing 


knew someth 
Whatever it 
comment had 
Dorothy. 


“Heavens, Dot, 


ing unusual 


was 


The instant Mad- 


might ha 
not Helen caught sight of 


casionally,’’ remarked Helen. 


get some life 


Dorothy tur 


others, 
that s 
the tent wall. 


and ]| 





in you 
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ned her 
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¢ 
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ec aw 


had 
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ve 


yes 
happened. 


she 


escaped 


but you’re handsome oc- 


“When you 


erhaps it was only 
hanging on 


1¢ looked into 


up to feel a wide re 


Dorothy had 


her soft, white : 


mark marring 


“Look at thi 
“My complexion’'s 


“How did y 
quired Helen, 
“I've beer 
dramatically 


a mirror 
Swiftly she put her 
d welt on her « 
been assiduously care 
‘ and here was an 
zy its beauty 
it!’ she cried, in 


ou ge 


What?” queried I 





Sl 


ruined!” 
ich a splotch? 


cioser. 
exclaimed 


elen, mor 








fre 


ace and eyes!” 
ym the 


accident 


hand 
heek 
ful of 


ugly 


distress. 


Do 


?” in- 


rothy, 


e curiously, 





while the others laughed 

‘“T've been kisse« hugged and kissed 
by one of those shameless cowboys! It 
was so pitch dark outside I couldn't se¢ 
a thing: and so noisy I couldn't hear. 
But somebody was trying to help me off 
my horse My foot caught in the stirrup, 
and away I went—right into somebody's 
arms Then he did it, the wretch! He 
hugged and kissed me in a most awful 
bearish manner. I couldn't budge a finger 
I'm simply boiling with rage 

When the outburst of mirth subsided, 
Dorothy turned her big, dilated eyes upon 
Florence. 

“Do these cowboys really take advan- 


tage of a girl when she 


the dark?” 
“Of .course 
with her fran 


“No!” 


they do, 
k smile. 


the welcome pattering of hoofs on “Dot, what in the 
trail. The big tent was brightly light- pect?” asked Helen 
several lanterns Edith and Flor- dying to be kissed?” 


world 


‘s helpless and in 


replied 


Florence, 


“Haven't you 


“Well, you acted like 
her face. The wind was moaning before saw you in 
trees, and big drops of rain were kissed.”’ 
“I—I wouldn't care 


“Dot, I agree 


a 


hadn't scoured the 


it, then I 
rage over 
so much i 


could you ex- 


been 


never 
being 


f the 


skin off my face. 
stiff as 


with you; it’s 


cause 


horses halted, and there was a sharp He had whiskers as sharp and 
bustle of sound, such as would naturally sandpaper. And 

result from a hurried dismounting and rubbed my cheek with them.” 
confusion in the dark Mrs. Beck came | This revelation as to the 
running into the tent out of breath and ra- | outraged dignity almost 

diant because they had beaten the storm. friends with glee. 


one 


when I jerked away he 


of her 
prostrated her 


thing 


to be kissed, and quite another to have 
your beauty spoiled,’’ replied Helen, pres- prone to talk seriously. 
ently. ‘‘Who was this particular savage?” 
“T don’t know!” burst out Dorothy. “If not stay 
did, ’'d—I'd sig 
Her eyes expressed the direful punish- 
ment she could not speak. 

“Honestly now, Dot, haven’t you the shall 
least idea who did it?’’ questioned Helen. th 

“_ set think it was Stewart,” re- to Europe.”’ 
plied Dorothy 

“Ah! Dot, your hope is father to the intend 











was 


resting over the peaks, 
blue sky, silence that was the un- is not 
broken silence of the wild heights, and a the 
soft wind laden with incense of pine not 
































With President 
and Engineer 
Hamiltons are 
equally popular 


Phe railroad president, with 
his many appointments and 
hurried trips ‘cross country, 
finds an accurate watch one 
of his greatest aids. And on 
the accuracy of the engineer's 
watch depends the safety of 
his many passengers. 


Because of their day-in- 
and-day-out-dependability, 
Hamilton Watches are in de- 
mand in every branch of rail- 
roading, from executive othce 


to lonely signal tower. 
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thought My dear, I'm sorry to riddle this 
your little romance Stewart did not— 
could not have been the offender or hero.” 
“How do you know he couldn't?” de- stand me, 
inded Dorothy, flushing as sh 
“Because he was clean-shaven today at trip 
, we rode out I remember | not 
ow nice and smooth and brown | I arrived 


oked.”’ at 





faces is so good, maybe you can tell me strong 
which one of these cowboys wasn't clean- ing els 
shaven.” 

“Merely a matter of elimination,” re- to love 
plied Helen, merrily. “It was not Nick; things. 





; not Nels; it was not Frankie. There you. 
was only one other cowboy with us, and made 
had a short, stubby growth of black | at your sir 
beard, much like the cactus we passed on | ity, 
trail.” I wondered 
“Oh, I was afraid of it,” moaned Doro- Now 
“I knew he was going to doit. That | sick c 
‘rible little smiling demon, Monty | of th 
Price!”’ tacts 
A favorite lounging spot of Madeline’s | citie 
a shaded niche under the lee of crags | cov 
facing the east. Here the outlook was who 
entirely different from that on the west- done 
side. It was not red and white and have 


glaring, nor so changeable that it taxed i 
attention This eastern view was one of you 
mountains and valleys where, to be would 
sure, there were arid patches; but the brother h: 
restful green of pine and fir was there, have 
the cool gray of crags. Bold and of your 
rugged indeed were these mountain fea- | That is much the secret of your 
res, yet they were companionably close, is it not? 
immeasurably distant and unattain- what 
able like the desert. Here in the shade 
afternoon Madeline and Edith would anyone's 
often lounge under a low-branched tree. “No one 
Seldom they talked much, for it was af- As 
ternoon and dreamy with the strange spell 
of this mountain fastness. There was put 
smoky haze in the valleys, a fleecy cloud I had 
a sailing eagle in have found such contentment her¢ 
in any sense a judgment 
But if I had been poor, | 
bought and maintair 





back with 





wilderness 





do you? Well, if your memory for when we 


lan 
I would love 


of use * ssness, 


range. 


Tell me. 
means to you?” 
, of course, 

happiness,”’ 
be happy who has 
myself—for the 
tell you. I have never 
in words. Frankly, 
had money 


hardly 


One afternoon, however, Edith ap; 


I must go home soon 
out here forever. 
me?” 

maybe,” 
thoughtfully. 
to visit home 
s summer mother and father 


Majesty Hammond, 
spend the rest of jy 
2’ asked Edith, 
was silent. 
glorious! Don't 
dear,’’ went on Ed 
laid her hand on Madel 
been a revelation 
Majesty, that I w: 
Now I'm well. So we 
too. Why, she 
ere, Now she i 
and beautiful. If it were 
this wonderful gift 
the west. But I h 
for other things—even 
Majesty, I have 
and feel what 
When I came, 
neth, your virility, 
happiness. And I was 
at the causes of your 
You were sick 
if not of societ 
le noises and smells 
ean no longer 
am sick of all that, 
you many women 
in a like manner 
many of us want 
courage. You 
blind to the 
made in your life. 
discovered, even 
not told me, what g 
» to the Mexicans and cat 
Then you have work t 
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replied Madelir 
“I have considered 
some 





splendid d 


Tell me somet 


has much to 
replied 


that I 





























Outside~ 


ET the wind howl. Let the mercury 
drop till it smashes the bottom out of 
the thermometer. 





With a Monopipe in the basement it's warm 
as toast inside---every room cozy wrest com- 
fortable---everybody healthy and happ 


No smoke, gas or ashes in the house. No 
taking down stoves in the spring. Hours 
of coal carrying and cleaning saved---and 
springtime comfort in the house the year 
round---easily installed in both new and old 
homes---no tearing out walls. 


The Monopipe is a better pipeless furnace 
---made of steel---that conducts heat faster 
than ordinary cast iron---has larger radiating 
surface and longer smoke travel---gets more 
heat from the same coal. Write for free 
booklet today. 


The Lennox Furnace Co. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Mon: nopipe 


Furnace 


HE Monopipe is the result of 237 years of steel fur- 
nace building—every seam boiler riveted like the picture—perma- 
mently smoke and dust proef—canuot leak smoke or gas imto the house—and 
does wot have te be gome ever by the furnace man every fall. 
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You Have Reason To Be Proud- 
Just think for a moment if you were ever before su proud of the sons, brothers, fathers, 
and other relatives who served inthe Great War. The boys—a few months ago they were 
fighting men—are home again. They have taken off the khaki, the navy blue, the marine , 
green for the last time—except for special occasions such as Memorial Day and the patriotic 
celebrations. And most of the women war workers have returned to peace time pursuits, 
and the dress of white with the cross of red on the cap is carefully folded away. 
You will value beyond words a , iin The spirit of service of these leaders 
portrait of your heroes as they ap- Portrait Paintings from is al by the entire force of more 
peared while in the service. Mem- Small Photo hs than 2,000 employees, and is respon- 
ory will always picture them as they grap sible for the remarkable public con- 
were then, and memory’s keystone Starting as the pioneer in this fidence accorded the Chicago Por- 
is a portrait in colors from the pho- work over a quarter century ago, the trait Company and its work through- 
tograph that best expresses their Chicago Portrait Company’s artists out the country during more than 25 
characters. Never has there been have made more than 9,500,000 por- years. Be sure that your portraits 
such a golden opportunity to show traits for the homes of America. This are made in the studios of this great 
love and respect for those who are company has developed to a high institution. 
| om Sas he et ee: pea There are representatives of the 
Of course pictures of the boy are paintings from small photographs. Chicago Portrait Company in your 
not the only ones to treasure. Baby's The Chicago Portrait Company state, and they will call upon you 
captured smile or pose, or pictures has always maintained standards of soon. They are trained men and can 
of daughter, or friends and relatives the strictest excellence in its work. help you select the best photograph, 
I can also be made in beautiful por- The officers have been and are men and explain to you how in the studios 
| traits in colors, and remain a con- of high ideals to whom the execution of the Chicago Portrait Company it 
stant and beautiful reminder of en- of each order has been a trust re- can be made into a living likeness in 
joyable times. ceived directly from some home. colors. 
| 
I 
| We believe you will be deeply interested in the story of * ‘The Work and Ideals of 
\ the Chicago Portrait Company,” as published in booklet form. Simply fill out the } 
! enclosed coupon; send it today, and receive in return acopy of this booklet without 
i any obligation. It will tell you at your leisure all about the Chicago Portrait Company 
h eo — 
Chicago Portrait Company ~ 
The Chicago Portrait Company has | CAGE South Wabash Aveces, Chronos, il 
! y 509 South Wabash Avenue . wanna, Chisagn, Minsis 
\} openings for a few more | megs ee ° ° . Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your illustrated booklet. 
i} men to represent them erent Chicago, Illinois | This request does not obligate me in any way. Very truly yours, 
| states. For information regarding Ro 
a position as representative, address pains —! 
Sales Manager. Se littl civciaicaeti 
: | Town SRE TN : 
| 1 
oor — —— aa = 
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ranch. Stillwell tells ine there are many i 
Ja wer rancl es than 1e, but none just RS 4778 TT 
like it Then I an st paying my ex- 
penses out of my business TI k of 
that! M neon instead of being wast- >] 
ed, is mostly saved. I think—I hope I The TO-RO Cultivator I] 
am _ usef ‘ een of me litth | 
0 d the hard v | | re 
shit For est 4 T j 
I : I BN 0 
I 1 y nc ( IY ) } col 
< Y I ‘ e real, 1 is 
‘ boy I t t you | st 
j vy If l be | ac 
ry of M ! r sees = a St ati b actice< "1\r } 
; gs * i] =isa revelation in practical, econom- s 
; iat & ak how | ical power farming. If you F 
t . Edith, hold | never seen a TORO in action—if yoy 5 
spkeh cer Zi have never read the TORO literature in 
+ ‘ nD sions } | ke : se ‘ 791 rn 
Hs "Ak deat: % ane ceak Waa te tone 2 /*|] —a delightful surprise awaits P 
< il ‘ i 4 I \ a i ne i1KeE at iT | ha . . as 
t d t endless open Z You will wonder why such a simple 191! 
But I do like them. Where | | solution of the farm power problem ty 
rribl tes of barre . . 
: yong ane pen had not been invented long ag: be 
nd. yr \ s ind something NS ar 
1 I n, a a r cowboys struck iz z " 
eect, ee foren seat ta A Power Cultivator during the of 
all did not ant ! . ° 
ce pea oe cultivating season—throughout Far 
ard men their only oy a carouse with ye 
their kind. But I was wrong. I have the rest of the year—a Tractor scr 
changed. The dirt was only dust, and this The ext 
esert dust is clean. They are still rough, 2 . : us ; r 
ee ee ee ee As a tractor, it thoroughly prepares va 
with a difference They are natural men j ORO ground for seeding—and plants the Set d. Wes 
yb peieccne-eflener resin 9:9 Aad ls As a two-row cultivator it cultivates all as 
one of nature’s noblemen, The hard thing T R s c : aE 
i. G6 Giacover it. AM bin hilcons perenn Wwo-ROw kinds of row crops. During ha: et Mw 
all his actions and speech, are masks of ° season it is used as a tractor for pull- bra: 
ma real nature. Nels is & Joy, & simple, Cultivator ing mowers and binders and com. rec: 
sweet Kindly f et mat whom some . x ] win! 
woman should have loved. What would Fall Iti pletes its year-round work by st 
love have meant to him! He told mé —successiully cultivates hauling and doing light belt Th: 
that no woman ever loved him except his any row crops. Culti- work. Two separate and dis. ste 
mother, dad} ost |] when he was ten zatan » ume av F - x “Ti “ - and 
Every man ou to be loved—especially v —- ase a day than tinct machines In one—eacn da 
hh Gk ek Rake Kinimediens ttn ain can De done Dy two men operating independently of yeni 
record does not impress me. I never could and four horses — works as ethan’ it pec 
believe he killed a mar Then take your " 9 ‘ornnin i le ee igh Ww 
foreman, Stewart. He is a cowboy, his close to fences—and under work most efficiently was 
eet and fife the same as the others, But branches in orchard cultiva- ies 
he has education, and most of the graces tion. Seeds, plants, pulls har- Just Change a Few Parts at t 
We are in the habit of saying make a s . ~ - 
pe Ows scs, binders, etc. Built . 7 
gentleman. Stewart is a strange fellow, . vs, disc J ide ox. > and the Cultivator tl 
just like this strange country. He’s a in three widths for rows from I eee a eachs Livi 
man, Majestv, and I admire him So, to 48 inches, both inclusive. e r the 
you se¢ my impressions are developing Anybody can na ike Ber 
with my stay out here.” ’ y ce wary 
: the change—no spe- b 
“Bdith, I ar lad you told me that,” t é t th 
Paith, Tam so glad you told me that.” | “The TORO Tractor oe ee 
gp pe 4 = lit . wegpiny = . ads : ; quired. The it 
a aie nc ke Seen pling Meets the requirements of any sized ear nan ke aa 
went on Edit! One reason I want to go . P : : . 
home soon is because I am discontented farm. Performs every operation ex- as simple as Cor 
; on ° ° e _ ing ase was 
enough at home now, without falling in cept cultivating. Pulls two 10 or 12 changing e 
love with the west For, of coursé Maj- ° < o.° ; on your car. st 
\ yy ipealerefat eee ee mes inch plows under average conditions. sro! 
es wi | could no live ou 1ere e ° ° — a 
And that brings me to my point. Admit- Made of the best materials—engine F wal A 7 
ting all the beauty and charm and whole- parts of high grade standard makes— - ») “s 
os otyl yall eagle 56 gears enclosed in dust proof casings || 2] a 
line Hammond. You have your position, —fully equipped with Hyatt Roller | tural 
your wealth, 4 name, your family and S. & F. ball bearings. i= | | 
You must marry You must have chil- \) | 0 
dren. You must not give up all that for . ° | | 
@ quixotic life in the wilderness.” Sold in Cultivator Form )) e 
ie Means — ed, Kd t a t I shall or in Tractor Form Z - 
ve ere 4 ‘ ? Si ’ mys eiat 7 ' | n 
“a \ ies Late oO preac is ~ . e -_ ° ° a , I 
© gy hg pared all peel plier. Can be bought in cultivatior from || Z| h 
a it l mised your mo I wouk > | | a“ 
talk to you. And the truth is ! hate—-I with the tractor parts as accessories, | e 
hate what I'm saying. I envy you your or in tractor form with cultivator IS s 
courage and wisdon I know you have aw . arce 1eS t 
refused to marry Boyd Harvey I could parts aS ACCESSOTIES. a iS t 
see that in his face I believe you wil Familiarize yourself with every 2 ij , 
refuse Castleton. Whom will you marry? Send for detail of the TORO. See the eo | s 
What chance is there for a woran of Catalog. many ways in which it will fit : 
your position to marry out here? What right into the requirements of your own farm. 
in the wor “A will become of ~~ ‘ ' Read the many letters from users- = 
“Quien Sabe!"’ replied Madeline, with : ~ 
a smile that was almost sad : “TL The TORO Tractor 
Not so many hours after this conversa- TORO MOTOR COMPANY bes 
tion with Edith, Madeline sat with Boyd | aT yee i —-Wwe K 
Harvey upon the grassy promontory over- 3056 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. l= == AM as = 
looking the west, and she listened once 
again to his suave courtship. g 
Suddenly she turned to him and said: young man. Madeline admitted all this he answered briefly, as he delivered it back from too much drinking at a ° : 
“Boyd, if I married you, would you be Then she thought of things that were | Then he bent to examine the fetlocks of | gerous moment ' 
willing—glad to spend the rest of your | perhaps exclusively her own strange | his weary horse Stewart was a combination of e, t 
life here in the west?’ ideas. Boyd Harvey's white skin did not It was midsummer now, Madeline re- strength and action These att: tes st 
*“Majesty!"" he exclaimed. There was tan even in this southwestern sun and flected, and exceedingly hot and dusty on seemed to cling about him. Ther as in 
amaze in the voice usually so even and wind His hands were whiter than her the lower tran, Stewart had ridden down something vital and compelling s t 
well modulated—amaze in the handsome own, and as soft. They were really beau- the mountain and back again in twelve presence. Worn and spent and dra as tr 
face usually so indifferent Her ques- tiful, and she remembered what care he hours. Probably no horse in the outfit, he was from the long ride, he tl De 
tion had startled him. She saw him look took of them. They were a proof that he except his big black or Majesty, could Madeline with his potential youth an a 
down the iron-gray cliffs, over the barren never worked. His frame was tall, grace- have stood the trip. And his horse showed used vitality and promise of things t e, ar 
slopes and cedared ridges, beyond the ful, elegant It did not bear evidence of the effects of a gruelling day He was red-blooded deeds, both of flesh and r , 
cactus-covered foothills to the grim and ruggedness He had never indulged in a caked with dust and lame and weary. it. In him she saw the strength of s 
ghastly desert Just then, with its red sport more strenuous than yachting He Stewart looked as if he had spared the forefathers unimpaired. The life i I S$ 
veils of sunlit dust-clouds, its illimitable hated effort and activity He rode horse- horse his weight on many a mile of that was marvelously significant The st m 
waste of ruined and upheaved earth, it back very little, disliked any but moder- rough ascent. His boots were evidence of the dirt, the sweat, the soiled clothes, the re 
was a sinister spectacle ate motoring, spent much time in New- it His heavy flannel shirt, wet thru bruised and bandaged hand, the brawn pr 
“No,” he replied, with a tinge of shame | port and Europe, never walked when he | with perspiration, adhered closely to his | and bone—these had not been despis y or 
in his cheek could help it, and had no ambition unless shoulders and arms, so that every ripple the knights of ancient days, nor by an 
Madeline said no more, nor did he speak. it were to pass the days pleasantly. If he of muscle plainly showed. His face was ern women whose eyes shed soft t v 
She was spared the pain of refusing him, ever had any sons, they would be like black, except around the temples and upon coarse and bloody toilers. 1st 
and she imagined he would never ask her him, only a generation more toward the | forehead, where it was bright red. Drops Madeline Hammond compared the in t 
again. There was both relief and regret | inevitable extinction of his race. of sweat, running off his blackened hands of the east with the man of the west fe 
fin the conviction Humiliated lovers sel- Madeline returned to camp in just the dripped to the ground He got up from and that comparison was the last parting 
dom made good friends | mood to make a sharp, deciding contrast examining the lame foot, and then threw regret for her old standards a 
It was impossible not to like Boyd It happened—fatefully, perhaps—that the | off the saddle. The black horse snorted (To be continued) tr 
Harvey The thought of that, and why | first man she saw was Stewart He had and lunged for the watering-pool. Stew- ir 
she could not marry him, concentrated | just ridden into camp, and as she came art let him drink a little, then with iron Thage : 
her never-satisfied mind upon the man | up he explained that he had gone down | arms dragged him away. In this action, _ Steel Workers Get More Wages—” rot : 
She looked at him, and she thought of | to the ranch for the important mail the man’s lithe, powerful form impressed prea announced another . n opines # i 
him. } about which she had expressed anxiety Madeline with a wonderful sense of mus- eee hae oe a eee, me —_, ws S 
He was handsome, young, rich, well Down and back in one day!" she ex- cular force His brawny wrist was bare; which became effective February 1] v 
born, pleasant, cultivated—he was all claimed his big, strong hand, first clutching the @ 
that made a gentleman of his class. If “Yes,” he replied. “It wasn't so bad.” horse’s mane, then patting his neck, had English Wool Profits—It is re! od ™ 
he had any vices, she had not heard of | “But why did you not send one of the bruised Knuckle, and one finger was | that the English government has 1e t ’ 
them She knew |} had 1 thirst for boys, and let him make the regular two- | bound up. That hand expressed as much over $300.000,000 on its wool sales. st tn 
@Grink nor craze for gambling He was day trip?” gentleness and thoughtfulness for the year it was said to have made great prol- hn 
considered a very desirable and eligible ' “You were worried about your mail,” horse as it had strength to drag him its on American pork products. ‘ 
ker 
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Of General Interest 
Ohio Holds Successful Short Course— 

ex 5.700 farmers attended ghe short 

0! held at Ohio State University. This 

is 1 ) more than attended last year. The 

st urse was first started eight years 

ac t which time 500 : nded Since 

that time interest has steadily increased 

ul this year 5,785 were enrolled. 





ted States 


1919, 


Beef Exports Decilne—T! Uni 


ar che December, 


in t vee Sins exX- 
pe 174,000,000 pounds of fresh beef, 
as pared with 514,000,000 pounds in 
918 Indications are that within another 
i : . 
. three vears our beef exports will 
tv s } 


be dewn to the pre-war normal, which is 
around 30,000,000 pounds. 





Barber, Match King and Farmer, Dies— 
o. Barber, the proprietor of Anna Dean 
Farms, died early in February, at 79 
years of age. His farm comprised 1,300 
acres in Ohio, and probably was more 
extensively improved than any other 
farm in the country. It is worth $4,000,600 
and under the will, is to be run by the 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland, 
as an experimental farm. 

Nebraska College Winnings—The Ne- 
Agricultural College made 


braska a great 
record at the Denver Live Stock Show, 
winning twenty-seven ribbons on fat 
steers and twelve ribbons on fat hogs. 
They won the grand championship on the 
steer, Blue Coon. He weighed 1,660 pounds 
and sold fer 40 cents a pound. One of our 
daily market papers says he was eight 
years and four months old, but we sus- 


as Mark 





pect that the report of his age, 
Twain said about the report of his death, 
was “greatly exaggerated.”” The Nebras- 
ka stock-judging team took second place 
at the Denver show. 

Livingston Chief of Markets—George 
Livingston has been appointed chief of 


United States 
effective 


the Bureau of Markets, 


Department of Agriculture, Jan- 


wary 27th He has been acting chief of 
th reau sinee July ist. when Charles 
J. Brand resigned. Mr. Livingston is a 
mative of Ohio, and is 34 years old He 
was educated at Ohio State University, 
Cornell, and the University of Halle He 
was instructor in farm crops at the Iowa 
State College in 1909 and 1910, and taught 
ag? my in the Ohio State University 
from 1911 to 1915. During 1914 and 1915, 


ief of the department of 


same time was as- 


Ohio agricul- 


acting ch 
and at the 
gociate agronomist of the 
tural experiment station. 


he was 


agronomy, 




















lowa Farm Short Course Called Off— 
Owing to the immense amount of influ- 
s ss prevailing t iowa 
S 9 ‘ y it the 
r or es advised tt 
Tr short course wt 
I ld Februa th to 
S he college improving V 
r the risk of bringing 1 th 
8 sand people from < parts of 
vas eate tl < safe 
‘ state corn show, tl 
x wr, c’ e n n Tir S 
t weeks’ tract course and-.vari- 
( it s é ¢ c celed, 
a t ‘ ery and 
t O be held 
} 
1, 
K as | Stockmen— At ial meet- 
was State Live Stock As ia- 
1 urgir ne 
gr I ly returr e railroads 
t ! OW b \ } 
ur on on HT Ss 
hi \ tl endorsed 
th rover t coal 
st 30 Cor on the 
in ex ed t the w 
t a just se of indus- 
tr s. They lorsed the 
pa tl Burdick 1} v h creates 
a k bur to <« packers 
an 3 co d witt irketing 
0 Is and ia 7 lucts 
$ ng Conditions—Charles Webster, 
™ l u 1 ¢ sion, 
re + C , y ns, ng 
pr irn if ] is 0 ir 
0 I sa It would be ¢ at 
n inex ible error the roads 
w 4 to rs Mar 
ls prop xj s legisla- 
t d elir ns . 
fe = nt 
: me , 
c s ‘al 
t ss s ntion « 
it Ss S ) 
a » knov 1d } 
. prenent 2 n- 
S stock y: Ww f 
w - n elk Ss oO 
ca 
™ y S } 
he rj ¥ ) i r to 
tin heavy nd fé ¢ ible 
Br bl jes, snail-like r= 
ui ) and rolling stock bro- 
&e ) and in shops 


awaiting repairs, 














What does it cost to plow an acre? | 














If you have a tractor that 
operator’s wages are $5: 


power. 


It pays to be Tractor Wise 


Cleverly worded claims won’t influence 


the man who investigates the tractor market. 
Facts will prove the Hart-Parr 30 to be the tractor that 
gives ‘“‘the most power for the longest time at the lowest cost.” 


HART-PARR COMPANY 





that plowed the virgin pr 


stillin use today. 





Many of the old Hart-Parr’s 


irie of the Northwest are 
The great 
granddaddy of all tractors 
wasa Hart-Parr built in1901 











ABUNDANT 


F. O. B. Factory 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
252 Lawler Street 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 













(1) 0 bey (2) ihe he na repairs, ‘o) fuelandoil. 


ws only seven acres a day, and the 
, then that’s 71 cents an acre. 
tractor will plow eleven acres a day, the operators hire is but 45 
cents anatre. The tractor that cuts labor cost to the minimum 
is a big advantage particularly in these days of high wages. 
Big power in a tractor means capacity to do a big days work. The Hart-Parr 30 has 
proven its superior power at every big official test entered. In fourteen out of fifteen 


public plowing demonstrations it has plowed more acres per hour, at a lower total 
cost per acre, than any other tracter. Ask your dealer or write us for the figures. 


Hart-Parrs are “long-lived” — 


the minimum in the Hart-Parr 30. We are the Founders of the Tractor Industry. 
Nineteen years of tractor building experience have taught us how to combine strength, simpli- 
city and economy in a light, three-plow tractor. 
accessible tractor on the market today. In less than five minutes you can get at any working 


part, and you don’t have to get under the tractor to do it. It’s 
why they give such splendid satisfaction, why upkeep is so low, and why they will have long life—aska Hart-Parr 30 owner. 


Fuel Economy Worthwhile 


If your 


Depreciation and Repairs 
are items of cost that hit 


The Hart-Parr 30 is the most simple and 


s easy to keep the Hart-Parr 30 in tip-top shape. That's 


The Hart-Parr 30 is guaran- 
teed to burn kerosene as suc- 


cessfully as gasoline engines burn gasoline—to develop as much power from it and use no 
more of it. 


An exclusive Hart-Parr feature—the Kerosene Shunt—gives us extreme flexibility and economy of 
The catalog explains this wonderful feature. i 


POWER FOR THREE PLOWS. 











37 4# 


INTEREST. 
TION 
AND REPAIRS 





This shows how tractor i 
operating costs are divid- 
ed. The tractor that re- 
duces these costs to the 
lowest figure, is the best 
tractor for you to buy. 
Actual tests prove that 
the Hart-Parr 30 should 


be your choice. 














Write today for our new 
book —‘‘Founders of the 
Tractor Industry.”’ It’s full 
of valuable tractor infor- 

Learn pow to 
judge a tractor— it’s free. 











WEIGHS 5158 LBS. 




















are all causing an industrial crisis and 
chi 10s th: will require the unit d effort 
of all forces to bring back to normal. 
Those desiring the governt 
and eventually own the ro 
pers nor producers T 
iway with i false ti ry 
ical. Congress Wi be d 
the nat f it pa anes the 

in order to allow 

themselves and give 





opportunity to furnish the 
transportation syster ? 
the enormous u less ( 

















T v require ¢ 
kee discernment I le 
iment operatior 
eran Clothing?—Federal Food Ad- 
r Williams recently predicted a 
th ri ( ‘ ese 
th I r ra of vere 
riced m rials s ne P I 
cent € t} cl h- £ Ca ty o 
mills of the co sd d to mak 
clo ~ > tl r t dt 
] r Hen t rtage « clothes 
for civilians He pointed out, however, 
that cloth goods of ny ind were bought 
at hig prices, and must be made 
up ar 1d sold at prices h enough to cover 
the cost and also a fair profit. That's a 





theory that seems to apply 
except farm product 
little stock in predict 
in Washington They 
guessers. 


to everything 
Anyhow, we take 





are champion 


Concrete Houses in Italy—Consul Win- 


ship reports from Milan Italy, that im 
order to relieve the housing situation in 
that city, plans for the construction of 
about 1,000 concrete tenement houses, in 


addition to those under construction, have 





been prepared. These will be built on a 
cottage type, parate buildings, ac- 
commodatins families each—in all, 





sons. 


about 5,000 pers 


New Pasture Scheme—At the meeting 
of the Kansas live stock breeders, a new 
scheme for renting pasture was suggested. 


Heretofore men who } e cattle have been 
renting pasture and taking their chances 
on the ga e catth ld make. Some 
of them would lil to change this, and 
have suggested tl pasture owners put 





in scales and wei cattle when put 
out to pasture and taken out, and 
get paid for the gains put on Cattle 
owners think that if this were done, pas- 
ture owners would take a little more in- 


terest in sé 
and water. 


ing that cattle got good feed 


ions made by people | 








} and goat shearing? 


, Perfect hearing is now bein 
‘a stored in every condition of he 
p mess or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 

ness, neon, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
_ Thickened Drums, Roaring and 


{ Hissing Sounds, 
Wholly or Partially Destr iouanal 
Sachange from Ears, etc, 

af Wilson Pemmenflense Ear Drums 
Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums. ey are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
wane they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
. giving —- full particulars ee ocaea 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
651 Inter Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE KY. 


Shear the Modern Way 


You wouldn't atiow 15% of any crop to go unhar- 
vested. 60 why stic ole | old-time methods of sheep 
Shear the modern way, with a 
Stewart Machine Gets more wool easier and more 
quickly. There are hand operated machines and 
larger ones. Price of Stewart No. 9 only $19.25. 
Send $2—pay balance on arrival. Write for catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. B 117, 12th | St. . and Central Ave., Chicago, an. 


Please mention this paper when writiog. 


Perforated. 
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OUTSTANDING POLAND-CHINA- 


FROM THE HERDS OF J. T. EDSON AND W. L. GEISINGER 


STORM LAKE, IOWA, EVENING OF TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


There is but a short 
time between now and There will be a yearling by Iowa King 
HERD BOARS: the sale, sO notice the Best and two spring gilts by Big Bone Rus- 
many attractions in tler, the sire of Crow’s Climax, out of this 
BIG BONE RUSTLER, by Smooth Big this good offering and sow, in the sale. 
Bone Jr., by Smooth Big Bone and out of plan to be present on Steele’s Maid, a litter sister to the $1,700 
Rustler 4th, by Big Peter. sale day. Fred Dralle boar, will sell. There will also 
be a gilt from her in the sale. 
: ; yen: ; ee ae : eee The bulk of the offering is bred to PRI- 
Jones, by Gerstdale Jones, out of Miss Big VATE JONES and LAKESIDE LIBERA- 
Bone, by Goliath Big Bone. TOR, by Liberator, and out of Fashion Maid 
. s : ties 2d. This is a real Liberator pig. He does 
OMAHA’S BIG BOB, by Omaha, by Big not need further comment. Some will also 
Bob Wonder, and out of Goliath Maid 2d, be bred to Lakeside Pilot, by The Pilot, 
by E.’s Defender a aes | and Rustler’s Climax, by Big Bone Rus- 
oe tler. 
Offering will be made up of eighteen tried ee Seven are bred to Big Bone Rustler, and 


sows, ten fall gilts, twenty-seven spring eS) : ete ° : * 
ov . ‘ : a ; Pre eight to Mr. Geisinger’s Sheldon Wonder 
gilts and two boars ‘ =" boar 


PRIVATE JONES, by Farver’s Jumbo 


A feature among the tried sows is Black ns Baw Rin ; This is a large offering, so you can find 
Maid of Lakeside, a tried sow as good as ; : ° something that will please you here. It 
any that will sell this year. In three litters, bo ' eed Se is but a short time until sale day, so make 
he has farrowed thirty-two pigs and raised 5 “3 se 8 ae an your plans now to be in Storm Lake on Feb- 
twenty-seven of them. She is by Bloemen- Ca AP, i eae a Nd ruary 17th. Write for the catalog, mention- 
daal’s Big Chief Again. See this sow on Sigs Sh Gaetan ee, see ing Wallaces’ Farmer. Sale follows the C. 
sale day. E. Smith sale at Alta the same day. 

















FRED DRALLE WILL REPRESENT WALLACES’ FARMER. JAS. JENSEN, AUCTIONEER 


J.T. EDSON and W. L. GEISINGER, STORM LAKE, 1A. 











WILLIAMS & BRAND 


OLAND-CRHI 


BRED SOW SALE 


February 24th, at Farm Near Corwith, lowa 





—===HERD BOARS== 


May yearling Big Jones by Hancherdale Jones, out of Lady Ruebel, by 
Ruebel’s Big Timm; second boar, Hancherdale Brand, by Hancherdale 
Orange, out of Hancherdale Model by Hancherdale Jones; third boar, 
Golden Gate Model by G. G. King, out of Oakwood Lady by Big Price. 








—==ATTRACTIONS==— 


A gilt by G. G. King, bred to Yank E by The Yankee; a yearling, Long Bar- 
oness by Long Baron, out of Giant Def. Lady, bred to Big Jones Nov. 15; 
a spring yearling, Orange Exp., by Long Orange; a spring yearling, Orange 

Queen 2d, by Black Wonder; a spring gilt by Distinction, out of Oakwood 
sige ta ~ —— Maid by Oakwood Exp.; a 2-year-old sow, Black Orphan, by Orphan Lad 
out of Miss Jones by Big Jones; a 2-year-old sow by N.’s Big Joe; a spring gilt by D. & M.’s Giant; a spring gilt by 
Diverger, by Distinction; several spring gilts by Long Jim, several by Black W onder, three by Casey Jones. 








There will be three young Scotch topped bulls included in this sale, one a year old last November 
and the other two coming a year old in April. These calves are the real blocky, heavy legged 
fellows, with lots of size and finish. If you need a good herd bull, this will be your chance. 


WILLIAMS & BRAND,  “°"Stane'MAsON, Auctioneer AANAWHA, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





























CITY VIEW FARM POLAND 


AT GOLDFIELD, IOWA 
ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1920 





45 HEAD 














SOWS 
in the sale are sired by such boars as 
Giant Senator, Model Chief, Long 
King, lowa King, Black Long Kind. 


GILTS 


are by Longfeilow’s Wonder, Paymas- 
ter, Blue Valley Wonder, Jumbo’s Last, 
Longfellow’s Jr., Oakwood Giant, Han- 
cher’s Big Orange, King Brilliant 2d, 
Big Bone Jumbo, C.’s King Jones, Big 
Sensation Jr., Guardsman, and Big 
Prospect. 


Jumbo Giant 


Orange Ace 








Sensation’s Best 








Greater Omaha Jr., b; 


ANTON NELSON, 2.2.1, * 


Goldfield Giant 


Miss Jumbo 


The Ace 


Orange Maid 


( Big Sensation Jr. 


' Lady Price 


Greater Omaha 





Henry, Wallaces’ Farmer 


Representative. 
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45 HEAD 

















The Offering of 45 Head 


made up of sixteen tried sows, twelve 
fall gilts and seventeen spring gilts, is 
very choice. You will hunt thru many 
herds before you will find four boars 
on one farm as good as those men- 
tioned above. The breeding of the 
sows speaks for itself, and the mating 
of these great high-backed sows and 
gilts with our good boars should re- 
sult in some grand litters. The of- 
fering will be m shape to make 
money for those who purchase at this 
sale, so write immediately for the 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


a) 











Coldfield, la. 
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Sheldon s Big Type Poland-China Breeders 


Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You | ,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 


 __4 












Harry Vittenbogaard 


I have 25 spring boars sired by Sheldon Wonder, Grand Big Orphan and 
The Guardsman. Six fall boars by The Guardsman. These pigs are good and 
will be priced at iarmer’s prices. We have a few good sows bred to Sheldon 
Wonder for February farrow; also open sows and gilts. Priced right. 
I need room. Come or write. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Sheldon, lowa 


can spare 
don, 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, 


HOME OF EXCELSIOR 


Greatest son of SHELDON WONDER 


Write us your needs, 


or come to Sheldon and see our stock. We< 
a few bred sows and gilts and some fall boars. Come to Shel 
the greatest Poland-China hog center in America. 


SHELDON, IOWA 











JOHN WEGTER Proprietor Riverbank Herd of 
Modern Type Polands 
Herd boars in service: CHIEF WONDER, EVOLUTION, SHELDON CLANSMAN and THE MARVEL 


Sows bred to these great sires sell at night, February 11th, following 
the Korver Bros.’ sale. Attend the great circuit of sales that week at one 
expense. For catalog, address, 


JOHN WEGTER, Box 60, R. 3, SHELDON, IOWA 


Selling fall pigs and a few bred sows. 


der, a litter-mate to Sheldon Wonder and Sioux Best, the 


Henry Koerselman 


Maplewood Won- 


highest-priced gilt of the breed, is the sire of the pigs. The 


sows I am offering are bred to him. 
and I can fill your order. 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, 


Write me what you need 


SHELDON, IOWA 













== W. J. OSGOOD == 


Now offering fall pigs by Rainbow and Welworth Orange, by Orange 
Boy, and out of 1 Am Miss Wonder. Also a few sows bred to 
Write as your needs or come and make a selection. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


these boars. 


w.J. OSGOOD, 


Simon Schipper Has 


For sale at private treaty, a few sows bred to Big Stan- 


dard and Big Climax, 
these boars. Ther 
me your order today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, 


The Climax. 
> some bargains in this lot, so send 


Also some fall pigs, by 


SHELDON, IOWA 























COL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


800.1b. chee gee c —_ Spring atits, bred to Revolution Bg 
Evolution, shij val and price refunded if they don't suit 
Mt an ab ) W et rbreeding. Not fat but big 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 














For quick sale, 


sows. The pigs are sir 
Evolution; Rainbow, by 
Green’s Long Prospect, 
pion at the Minnesota State 


R. C. HENRY, 


—— R. C. HENRY — 


am pricing g a number of fall pigs and a few bi 
and the sows are bred to the good boa 

Korver’s Orange Wonder; I 
and Giant Price, by Giant Senator, grand cha 
Fair. 


Giant Prospect, 


SHELDON, IOWA 
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WALLACES* FARMER 603 






























| been favorable for stock. Where they are mules and sheep, have declined in nym- cent, and may be attributed largely to the 
Fresh From’ the Country in stalk fields and on winter pasture, but ber the past year in Iowa attractive prices of mutton and wool that 
little hay is fed; in fact, they won’t eat Milk cows have suffered a decrease in have prevailed, the imperative and pa- 
| it if given to them. Today is warm and number to the extent of 28,000 head, to- triotic necessity for more wool during the 
IOWA. o the sun is shining t htly Local prices taling 1,353,000 head, against 1,381,000 a world war, and to the better protection 
1 County, (se) Iowa, Feb. 24.—We | for hay are much lower; selling at a re- year ago With the decrease in number from the ravages of dogs under the _Pro- 
are ving beautiful spring-like weather | cent farm sale for $6 per ton for upland; has come a slight increase in value, the visions of the present dog law. Sheep 
an od roads; in fact, there has not | shelled corn, $1 25 per bushel, local mar- average price on January 1, 1920, being produce two good paying crops within @ 
bee! day this winter that the autes ket; oats, «0 to 75 cents per bushel. $88, compared with $86 a year ago. The year—wool in the spring and lambs in 
were not on the road. It. froze first on Stock is healthy. Have not been informed | high price of feed and the shortage and the fall. 
Oct r 26th, and since then has —— rd ccsede-giayg thet - heg cholera. Some high aed - farm rey. Fim — hee elas sane " 
i out, but still has never yveen | demand for horses, but prices are not as men capable of caring for dairy cz e, nc ° 
= ely cold; never saw more steady, | high as they were some time past.—Alex. | doubt to quite an extent account for the Recent Public Sales 
nice Weather; ideal for stock, which is all R. Wertz. falling off in number a GOOD DUROC SALE IN ILLINOIS. 
doing well. The many sales still bring —- Other cattle have decreased 86 000 head Sealed Ocele. of Pak Gu: & 
go rices Land and also town prop- | ILLINOIS. — ag dined ae sowe may Lig eeyl a held a successful sale of bred sows on 
still ing, ar he prospect is | : arms January 1920, beins 775,0 ear . Bae Side Rie cate 5 Phere 
ert) yy Sag om roe! gobo ngg le | Cook County, (ne) Ill, Feb, 1st.—Cook | 4, against 2,861,000 a year ihe ares ee Peed a eter 
A % are hieh—but the apnea ah t county is at last going to have a county erage price per head of cattle, January 1, top of $510 Yalehurst Farms made the 
ma’ a ee t—F H. Krebill rT ‘ Farm Bureau. Two well-attended meet- ; 1920, was $49, compared with $52.60 a top, when they purchased No. 1 in the 
fs hard to get. ged sola oe ings have been held in the northwestern | yoar ago catalog for $510 The next high figure 
Greene County, (c) Iowa, Jan si aD | part of the county and another one is | ee fate have increased in number the | WS $485. paid for No. 2 by Loyd Wel- 
The weather has been so and slushy | scheduled for February 5 in the north- se as thet an ee a h os a tT if a ae lendorf, of Algona, lowa. Sales at $100 
for veral days, but it has been cold at | SRS? etal eee ike Se eae ik ae past year by 51,000 head. tis es imatec and over follow: No. 5, S. P. Lemon, Au- 
imes. Lots of corn to be moved yet; but pa Abe see abbey Piped parsed pani that the number of sheep on Iowa farms | gusta, Il., $180; 3, Yalehurst Farms, 
oes t the cars 4 large number of | begun for members by the Illinois Agri- | January 1, 1920, totaled 1,321,000 head, Peoria, IIL, $300; 1, Yalehurst Farms, 
wth ni s ot ee airned sre, alc } cultural Association and the state lead- compared with 1,270,000 head a year ago, $510; 11, S. P. Lemon, $110; 20, J. C. Ken- 
or from $820 ‘to $475 i. aan ‘ease for | .°** Several well-attended farmers’ in- | put the average price has fallen off, being | Re@y, Good Hope, Ill, $230; 15, Rudolph 


stitute meetings have been held in this ale : Qn sliacia ia Wilson, Fairview, Ill., $142.50; 6, J. H. 
$12, against $13.70 a year ago. Carpenter, Augusta, Ill, $100; 31, H. L. 


el; eggs, 55 cents a dozen; butter, 60 rc gig ge a oS nized ee The number of horses in Iowa January | MePherrin, $197.50: 49, Yalehurst Farms, 
cents , pound. There will be plenty of ar na aha ir .. aa . © rT. aii 1, 1900, was 1.506,000 head, compared with $135; 50, S. P. Lemon, $135; 17, 18, S. S. 
moving among the farmers in the spring. Pik ner ag toe Ti. J Bist._We | 2:536.000 head January 1, 1919, or a de- | Cruse, $112.50, $107.50; 2, Loyd Wellen- 
The ed corn on hand is of good qual- 5 sete Onur mes = — me cenit Ss crease of 31,000 head. The average price dorf, Algona, low a, $485; 33, & arl Me- 

have had a cold, open winter, making it of horses January 1, 1920, was $89; Janu- #Wherrin, Knoxville, Ill, $135; 29, H. La 


$36 to $110 a head; oats, 75 cents a bush- 


ae i a big acreage is » pl: Mio oe ; qretien EQ: 28 

SE i a big acreage is to be planted. very hard on wheat, and I think it is | gry 1. 1919, $95: January 1, 1918, $104. In ee nersie. <  e ae te we” i Er 
» 7 badly damaged. A great deal of corn un- | 4300’ a : s iihuns acca Sar, svOSCVENE, 7 Ve, 29, We Me 
Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, Feb. 5th.— aa nial for et ae Set aia sal Aveo ol has other words, horses on the average, Jan- Tinkham, Abingdon, Ill, $100; 25, J. HL 

The weather continues cold; have had | ;O° *o™ ane ate 81 50 nae bushel, A | Uary 1. 1920, were of less value per head | Carpenter, $172.50; 7, 8, H. L. McPherrin, 
ty little gnow. Hans been & splendid | PCC! SERS St 51.09 to F100 per yushel. A | py about $15 than two years ago. $130, $117.50; 44, W. H. Van Meter & 

wint r to feed; all stock looking: well Good teeny pene gelte, and everything & Mules have increased in number 1,000 | Son, Williamsville, TL, $140; 46, L. EB 

Sends feisty ened an aaitar “Wheat. 1a selling high.—Frank Ball. head the past year, totaling 71,000 head Thomas, $100; 39, M. E. Timmerman, $100, 


Ogle County, (n) IIL, Jan. 26th.—The is Py : oe i” * a 
. : : " 20 cents: $1.34: : we January tft 1920, compared with 0,000 ’ 

fair « dition. Oats, 80 ce ats; corn, 9.04; weather continues steady: a good blanket rece pen Riggs gp enh eR a ps TIMMONS’ DUROC SALE. 

eggs. 46 cents. Sale prices good on all = Kline eaten Siig ; The most successful Duroc sale ever 


a ~ of snow on the ground. Quite a few cattle ea * Pe Se A i aerial, deconints 
stock: horses from $250 down; calves, $35 values have increased the past year about | hneig by Mr. E. L. Timmons, of Ocheyedan, 







































a a and hogs moving to market. Sales are oe e See a eR ¥ , ° 
to $15; bred sows, $55 to $65; cows, $90 to | oy ae ved aS at es waitin és i Sine $8 per head, the average price on January Iowa, took place the evening of January 
$150; hens, $18 to $22 per dozen.—C. A. oF ate ed; rag k selli g ae (| ke eee, being $121, compared with $113 a 29th, and resulted in an average of $230 
fd are coming back in price. Lots of mov- year ago. on forty head. Mr. Timmons owns one 
Jones ing this month.—J. D. B. a of the great boars of the breed in Sen- 
missouRt —— STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS. | Sition, Challenger. Sows, bred to him 
. te oe ae = 
* c ie YM Feb. 24.—This WISCONSIN. During the month of January, about ducted by J. R. Thompson. A list of the 
Kn a Sion eo 7 age = = ge ' Barron County, (nw) Wis., Feb. 5th.— ; 40,000 stockers and feeders were shipped important sales follows No 5. W. A. 
8 ere dev. and, mecording to the olg | lt has been quite cold here up to this | into the state of Iowa. [Illinois received | Brunemreler, Lake Fark. cone 65° o 
me ; ia kane te ae ge tes t sold } time, with lots of snow; three feet now almost but not quite so many. Kansas, Wt Sg Alta, Iowa, $650: 6. Jos. 'Welde. 
eign Raga ssgetiowe A ee er ee a } and still snowing. There is plenty of | Nebraska and Missouri each received | Danbury. Iowa, $210: 32) F. W. Year. 
wea ; oa pagent ag Pine Re ae are | good feed left. Hay at $20; not much shipments of around 30,000 These five Melvin, Iowa, $300; 33, I. F. Clark, $400: 
bar: ) snow “4 wee : ef gtr pee | selling: most everybody has plenty. Grade corn belt states received from one-half to 34, Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa, $225; 
whe : Not ay he aed seedy Scone Ae cows worth $175 to $225 each. Some horses | two-thirds of all the stockers and feeders | 39, A. Van Cura, Lakefield, Minn., $220; 
what was gg he een ie fat A nage selling at $200 to $225 each for good ones; | sent out from the central markets. Dur- ie ome — an - ra, 
cons ing the dry weather besaiss <i poor ones not wanted Creamery paid 83 ing the month of January, Omaha seemed 210: ; : 7 ree ie sc - ht tee oe 
ell t r bushel: oats, 80 cents; Ve 1 : " $310; 18, Thos. Lorch, Ocheyedan, Iowa, 
sen , .-W. EC lib: ’ | cents for butter-fat last month. All kinds | to be leading in the matter of stocker | $910: 41’ Emil Dietz. Harris, Iowa $200: 
- ' — < e : ) ) ¢ > " “4 * , - ** « ahd a. - . 
hay pS dn Pe an waa iis | of stock looking well. Those that had | and feeder shipments, with Kansas City | 38, R. L. Dodson, $215; 43, Jos. Welde, 
x er County, (n) i otn.— | soy beans in corn have excellent silage.— | a close second, and Denver third $240; 44, O. T. Strayer, $240; 42, Jas. G. 
The ather is pretty warm for the time | C. R. Jones. | 3 ht ia Leggate. Ocheyedan, Iowa, $235: 47, Wm. 
¢ y as Le aining ¢ s > | m e - £ *heved: - > . ac > oa 
of year; -_ been Ta — a | a | Sheep in Pennsylvania—According to i ge ae Nahin Tanee trie ba 
4 it the —— a ts 4 Bon as KENTUCKY. | estimates made by the bureau of statistics T Dade 5205 , a, $020; of, B. 
falls Some sales yet, anc lungs are | | e Pennesviv anny ' . aah. : ¥ _— 
sellit igh. Some farms changing hands; | Owen County, Ky., Jan. 31st.—We find pelo ' nega a ema i = <a . ayes aaa aap 
a ther are selling at a fair price. Corn, | Wallaces’ Farmer gives entire satisfac- <i nlc S Baier tes cgay so {OR SALE—East Half Southwest Quarter Sec- 
— ea) ‘ ps ¢ ¢ agp ’ A ean, 9 Win ar hts tara wroat proximately 881,000 sheep. compared with tion 13, Townshtp 5j, Range 5, west 80 acres; 
ol $1 ees, 45 cents.—E. T. Watkins. | tion here in Kentucky. This is a gre 806,000 four years ago. This is an ap- sandy loam, 8 miles from Bayfield, Wisconsin. $1,600 
L tte County, (w) Mo., Feb. 4th.— country for burley tobacco. Also we raise parent aaa Sie AIRES Pica coy reas ‘ | cash, or $1,800 on installments, made sultable to pur- 
Weather warm and dry. No snow this | corn, oats, wheat, rye, potatoes, and, in ; “00 fopuue, OF over 2 per | chaser. Address F. J. Brandel, Washburn, Wis. 
winter to amount to anything Wheat | fact, all kinds of farm products, as well — a 
looks id Plenty of feed for stock, and | as all kinds of farm live stock This is - 
it is ng well. Hog crop normal. Corn | a great grazing country, but tobacco is 
galling for $1.25 per bushel; wheat, $2.55; | our chief money crop It has averaged YOU 
hogs 18 to $14 per hundred; butter-fat, | so far above 50 cents a pound. We have 5 ‘ 
2 cents per pound; eggs, 48 cents per | had very little snow, altho since the 22d E Shorthorn is the Farmers cow—the most profitable milk gp : 
dozen. We have a codperative creamery; | of January we have had sleet and rain.— and beef producer, the easiest to care for, the cheapest to | 
made $116.848 worth of butter in 1919: | James- Gregg feed and the most numerous of any breed of cattle. 
aver price paid for the year was 64.3 | natn mmnninanieniene 
cent pound. Land is selling for from | IOWA LIVE STOCK REPORT FOR 1920. 
$200 to $350 per acre _Lots of sickness | Decreased pork production is indicated 
among the people.—J. W. Klingenbersg. by the report issued by the Iowa Coip- 













scukainn. Can dana mealies ie oe Keep posted by reading your Breed Paper, THE SHORTHORN WORLD. 


Moines, in its annu: 





Articles by the most eminent and well posted authorities in the world appear 
in this magazine twice monthly. The Feeding of Cattle; Their Care: Herd Con- 


live stock report for 





| NEBRASKA, 
J son ’ 


















County, (se) Neb., Feb. 5th.— | January 1, 1920 Swine on Iowa farms struction—all these points and many more covered in your Breed Paper. Read 

Ww heavy over this county, | January ist number fully 43 ) under sal . 

and | ace uk about it smother- | the number estimated a vear ago. totaling 4. cone get along without it says H. G. Bowers, of Elmwood, Ill. He is Issued 

- - pare ‘ink there is | 289 000 heat ieee P 10 > Oe only one of thousands in this and other countries who say the samething. “ = 

"9 . I , : 7 ab - ink ther rs | 10,38: ) head, « _ “a eta a ba — one can nghtly breed Shorthorns without the aid of the SHORTHORN WORLD.” a6 Gass 
e r unless the sleet a head on ry 1, 1919. The esti- That's _what Mr. L. F. Leforce, of Garber, Okla. thinks. The world over, a Year 
: lone If it gets warm in lay or | mate of of swine on farms SHORTHORN WORLD readers are boosters. 

tw | tw come out 1] in the United St : so shows a falling 

It fairly good before this last | off of 1,675,000 head, t t 1 nt er on S ° T. F. 
A Stor seems that there is a tendency | farms in the United States. January 1, 1920, ubscribe o-day or The Shorthorn World 
= for cessaries of life to go down a i 72,909,000 head, compared with 74,- Devoted exclusively to the greatest breed of cattle P 

litt present time, but we will have E 000 head a year ago The average | BEFORE $1.00 F 
= .00 For 1 YR. . 

: tient for a while yet.—John P. ! price per head of swine in Iowa, January | AFTER MAR. Isr. $2.00 For1 YR. 33 4 Fon 3 YR 

hie 1. 1920, was $21.80, compared with $27.56 | 16th th A ° . 2 

i A unty, (n) Neb., Feb. 7th Up | a year ago | floor No ae Bldg., Chicago, Hil. 

to t te the weather conditions have | Other classes of live stock, excepting 











|| M. J. Dooley’s Poland-China Sows 
FEBRUARY 19 saeinntrown FONDA, IOWA 


. Wonder Maid 2nd, by Reubel’s Jumbo; Miss L Joe, b 
40—Sows in the Sa | e—40 Rood’s Big Joe; and Mollie Wonder, by L’s. Simoctn Wonder. 





























A Including fourteen tried sows, four fall yearlings and twen- A choice lot of gilts sired by D’s. Big Timm, and grand- 
— ty-two springtyearlings. daughters of Ina Orange and Orange May, the foundation 
—~; Ina O full sister to The Pilot, with litter of D ae 
na Orange, full sister to The Pilot, wi itter of Decembe 
pigs at side. Five of her yearling daughters, all bred to THE HERD BOARS 
ooley’s Big Timm, in the sale. _ Dooley’s Big Timm, by Fessy’s Timm; High Type, by In- 
Orange May, full sister to The Pilot, bred to Big Timm. Six diana King; D’s. Long Big Bone, by L’s. Long Big Bone. 
2 her daughters sell. You will hear more of these boars. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. J. J. Newlin, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 

7. M. J. DOOLEY Auctioneers—Moore, Fitzgerald and Johnson FONDA, IOWA 
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Feb. 13, 1929 


lant Bred Sow Atracons| 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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“| Sows bred to these four Sired and bred to some of the Sows sired by: $ tr 
f great herd boars: breed’s greatest sires. * 
+ oto, by a $18,000 — 
t abel’s Jumbo. é ut 
(i) Revelator — GO IN THIS SALE AT if: 
" reat son of Repeater, first prize son a P a 

\ ‘ of the National first prize Giant Buster. bi tin 
The dam of Revelator is the 865-pound Nine by Big Jumbo, cou 





94260, full brother to A lin 


* grand champion, Josephine, at the 1918 
‘be National. 
{ thei 
me « Jumbo. . 
a SI 


be a of t 











The Rambler : ee 
+ One of the best sons of The Yankee; Four by Major Jumbo. | pact 
| dam a full sister to A JUMBO. 5 bles 
( a : “a 
= ; - 
‘i : Others by Columbia Boy, Korver’s [% i s 
| Mabel’s R, Bob A top selection from the herd that was the former Big Orange, Great Jumbo, Big Korver, [pa he 
it g home of the $18,000 MABEL’S JUMBO, and is now Long Wonder A., Mabel’s Jumbo 2d ; nu: 
i} A giant fall yearling by Chantland’s headed by boars equally as good and better. Colonel Jack. root 
BIG BOB; dam by Mabel’s Jumbo. and 
Twenty-five are bred to REVELATOR, the best young ‘eae day 
ese hog we found in twenty-five herds. thriv 
Dams of offering sired by ,Great | 
’ 
f 


i Columbia Boy The herd boars have been selected for breed im- Jumbo, Big Orange, Gerstdale Jones 
| provement. You get the benefit when you buy sows Hancher’s Big Orange, Smooth Jumbo A: 
Long Wonder and others of note. = 










































































































































































A great boar, sired by BIG KORVER bred to them. 
know 
seem 
. . . . look 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale. clean 
It will be held at the Ames fair grounds. H.M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. i — 
iy an ea 
il ‘ and 
i ». for a 
i Try 
VIAR t IN a HANSON H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer AN ES, IOWA @ par 
% tanka 
Me ‘ feeder 
EEE = a = : ——s Ro = —————_— $$_—_————————EE== .S SESS —L_ EE 5 = = dover 
= e ="s 2 = == == = == = — a 2 = —— Se eS = — = pigs 
thrive 
— should 
diseas 
s . 
Johnson Co. Pure Bred Draft Horse Association 
@ eee in | 
‘T 
= awel 
feet, 
only ir 
BRED SOW SALE =. 
ing 
- “ en: — fro; 
ON THE FARM TWO MILES WEST OF We 
fodder 
j this t 
no oth. 
“ " We 
| ¢: 
the cau 
Sale in lowaCity, lowa |}: 
hoofs ; 
= pur; 
and er 
farm: < 
trout 
50 Bred = 
curred 
SWelling 
slus 
Head Sows and oi 
e such 
® larly af; 
50 Gilts 65 Head—40 Mares, 25 Stallions 
SOAE 
. P An | 
Ranging in age from two to “Thar 
eight years old, and weigh- ws 
—= il ing up to around a ton. 7 
HERD BOARS: a r.. 
Private Jones 2nd, by Private Jones, ae . 
by Farver'’s Jumbo, by Gerstdale Jones. tic 
£ Big Model, by Futurity A, who is an This is the first breeders association sale of Johnson Sor 
Or — “ onder bred boar. county, which ranks high among the first for good Perch- ~ 
l alee. Rustler, that was bred by W. erons. We also have a few high class Belgian stallions mr 
ee and mares listed. | ton 
ey offering includes twenty-nine tried sows, one of which { 
raised forty-one pigs during the past two years, and others are ‘ ‘ 
similar producers. There are fifteen fall gilts that show stretch, For other particulars write for the sale | a 
and six spring gilts with similar quality. These sows are mostly catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. gus 
sired by Long Prospect, by Longfellow, from H. Uittenbogaard’s P. M. McGuire, Auctioneer It 
herd. Everything double treated for cholera and also for the “ F . ; for 
flu early in November. dia 
8 birt 
Sale in a heated tent. J.J. Newlin, Fieldman., W. T. Casey, Secy. and Mer., lowa City, lowa out 
Apply for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. ~ 
FI ‘ N. B.: Saltzman & Sons hold a Percheron dispersion sale jj ,,"" 
oyd Moulton & Son, Fonda, lowa at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, February 19th. et 
| = —— a Thay, 
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Feb. 13, 1920 
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‘Veterinary 
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AILING SHEEP. 
Kansas subscriber writes 
“Can you advise me as to what is the 




















matter with my sheep, and suggest a 
remedy. My sheep are all four and five- 
year-old ewes, bred, and will lamb in 
about a month, and are apparently in good 
p with the exception of a few that 
n. They seem to have good appe- 
but don’t do right. I have been 
ng them for stomach worms and 
yorms, using gasoline and one per 
bluestone, but with no results. 
lost three ewes that were in good 
they ate well and looked healthy, 
ut y would gradually eat 1 
the suldn’t eat at all, and w j 
sta! iround, becoming weaker th 
tin until they died, in spite of all I 
1 io for them.” 
Pr 1ant ewes should not be given gaso- 
in * bluestone treatment. It may kill 
imbs. Worms, howeve are not 
able cause of the losses our corre- 
t has suffered, for at this time 
year it is quite common preg- 
wes to die from liver 4d im- 
autointoxication trou- 
\ ly are caused by prolonged 
z of coarse, dr bulky roughage, 
» mothy hay, old straw and corr 


or frosted grass, in the absence 
ilent or laxative feed to regulate 


Lack of exercise is the other 





Feed sheep clover or alfalfa hay, 
r silage, oats, bran and oil meal, 
ike them walk some miles every 


day to get their hay. Then they will 


thrive well. Also keep them dry. 





INDIGESTION. 


A subscriber writes: 








*T have fifty spring shotes, and I don’t 
know what is wrong with them. They 
geem to have lost their appetites. They 
look thin I give them all the corn and 
clean water they want, and they have a 
nice ice to sleep, which is warm and 
dry. When I feed them, they will take 


an ear of corn and run into the hog house 
and eat it, and then they will come out 
for another ear.”’ 

Try a change of feed, making corn only 
apart of the ration, along with digester 
tankage and wheat middlings from a self- 





feeder AHliow free access to alfalfa or 
dover hay, and, if possible, allow the 
pigs some milk. If they do not then 
thrive well, a qualified veterinarian 
should be employed to determine if some 


disease is present. 


SWELLINGS. 





An Iowa subscriber writes : 

‘I have five yearling calves that have 
swel s around the joints of their back 
feet st above the hoofs. It seems to be 
only the joint. One has been this way 
for a onth. Now it seems to be spread- 
ing into the entire herd. In some, the 
front feet are beginning to swell a little. 
We are feeding them mixed hay and corn 
fodder. Their temperature is normal. Will 


this trouble spread to the sheep? We have 
ho other feed? Is the trouble serious, and 
what ll we ao?” 

We suspect that ergot in the hay may 
be caus these swellings, and :f that is 
ise incurable sloughing will be like- 
place. In some instances the 

fs slough off. Ergot occurs as a black- 
urple spur in the hulls of grasses 
and is called smut by some 
rs There is no remedy, but the 

may subside after removal of the 
provided sloughing has not oc- 
Where ergot is not the cause, 
Swelling may be due to wading in wet, 
r mud, or breaking thru crusted 


os 


ce 


seed 





























Mow. Keep the calves out of place where 
such nditions exist. Ergot may simi- 
larly affect sheep, but that is uncommon. 
SOAP POISONING IN HOGS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
= 2 been feeding some pigs on slop 
that | soap and lye init. They haven’t 
be: g well and some have been dy- 
ne. Do you think the ‘slop is the cause 
ot trouble?”’ 
Soap or washing powder poisoning in 
ms to be due to too much caus- 
44 that our corre- 
t st feeding slop which contains 
the case of any 
containing vine- 
ir he should clean 
bowels with castor oil. 
BARRENNESS. 
Ar x subscriber 
“T three-year-old 1 ste i An- 
gus which I can not get with calf 
I her k August, and shortly be- 
for t her she had twir Ives, which 
@id not é She also retained the after- 
birt 1 days, but got rid of it with- 
out stance. About the last of Sep- 
ter he came in heat, and was bred. 
Since then she has come’ around and 
been bred every three weeks, but does 
Rot get with calf. She is in fair shape, 
&d seems to be in good health otherwise. 
Thave tried two different bulls. Can you 








give me any advice or remedy that may 
help to correct this matter?” 

It will be necessary to have a qualified 
veterinarian massage the ovaries to break 
down cysts and remove any indolent cor- 
corpus tuteum that may be present. He 
will also open or treat the womb if it is 
abnormally closed, or if pus or infection 
is found present. Meanwhile, syringe 
out the vagina every other day with blood- 
warm water containing a heaping tea- 
spoonful of table salt to the quart. 








Of General Interest } 





























$300,000,000 to Farmers—In the annual 
report of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
it is shown that loans to farmers aggre- 
gating $358.134,000 ha made since 
the creation of this system In 
the last twelve months k 
been double those made 
vious year. 


The Value of an Acre of !tce—The De- 
partment of Agriculture estima 








an acre of ice 8 inches thick 

$2,478 This acre « wil 

tons, and altho tl yuld not sell 
it for $2,478, nevertheless it would cost 
him approximately that much to buy 
amount next summer. 





Fertilizing Corn in lowa—<According to 
a summary prepared by Professor Ross 
L. Bancroft, of the agricultural extension 
department at ames, Iowa, twenty farm- 
ers in southern and eastern Iowa, who 
used commercial fertilizer in varynig 
amounts on 911 acres of corn, obtained 


an inereased yield of 7,883 bushels of corn, 
or 8.1 bushels per acre Fertilizer with 
large percentages of phosporic acid may 
be expected to produce the best returns 
on corn in Iowa. 





Complete Fertilizers Best for Tomatoes 


—Professor L. G. Schermerhorn, of the 
New Jersey agricultural station, states 
“Fertilizers give better results on toma- 
toes than many people suppose In our 


work, best resuits follow a clover or alfal- 
fa sod. About 400 pounds of fertilizer are 
applied in the row, the rest being broad- 
casted. Plots of different combinations 
were used, but in all cases the best ton- 
nage follewed the use of nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid and potash, or, in other words, 
a complece fertilizer.” 





High Death Rate From Influenza and 
Pneumonia—In 1918, 32 per cent of the 
total deaths. or 477.467, were caused by 
pneumonia and influenza. Of these 477,467 


deaths, 380,996 occurred in the last four 
months of the year, when the epidemic 
was at its height The total death rate 


represented 18 for each 1,000 of population 


while the rate for influenza was 290 for 
each 100,000 and for pneumonia 284 for 
each 100,000. 





Profits of Coal Operators Diminish— 
According to statistics submitted by rep- 
resentatives of bituminous mines on the 
net earnings for 1919, if the 14 per cent 
wage increase in effect for all of 1920, 
the companies will, on the basis of 1919 
tonnage, ‘“‘realize less than 1 per cent net 


is 


return on the capital investment.’’ The 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
contends that if this increase had been 
in effect thruout 1919, they would have 


faced a deficit of more than $6,000,000. 


Arsenic Poisoning in Cattle—The Louis- 
iana experiment station has recently had 
some experlence with arsenic poisoning 
in cattle. They had been feeding black- 


strap molasses, and the company fur- 
nishing the molasses had carelessly put 
it in berrels which had previously held 
arsenic. There was enough arsenic left 
in the barrels so that the molasses proved 
to be poisonous. As a result, one pure- 
bred Holstein bull was killed and all of 


the cows were made sick It is evidently 
up to the molasses people to take greater 
pains in the type of barrels into which 
they put their molasses. 





Labor Conditions—The farmers in this 
part of Iowa are going to seed down all 
of the land they can, because of the high 
wages demanded and the difficulty in get-e 











ting anyone to work. We find no men 
hunting jobs on farms nowadays. This 
is bound to lessen the number of pro- 
ducers. The administration’s policy is 
to blame for this. Farmers feel that they 
got the mean end of the stick But ae 
have learned our lesson. Labor sa 
short week and an increase in wages 
while farmers are expected to work the 
same old time and take a severe cut in 
the prices of their products. We want the 
government to quit meddlings with prices 
of farm ila leg- 





islation, again.— 


T. H. Bar 








From Howard County, Missouri— 
ers here who read your paper appreci 
the great work you are doing to teach 
better farming, and, what is more impor- 


arm- 
ite 


us 


tant, clearer thinking and right living. 
Most of us have become discouraged in 


feeding cattle and hogs. Last fall hogs 





R 











dropped from $20 in August to $11 later 
in the year. I was feeding forty head on 
$2 corn. I sold them for $11 per hundred. 
You can figure my loss. We have had al- 


most as bad an experience with feeding 
cattle. You can not feed $1.50 corn to 
cattle at present prices without a big 
loss Therefore we are feeding no corn 
to cattle that I know of, in this or in 
Boone county, altho there are a good 


many stockers to go on grass this spring. 
We hope for better things in the future.— 
Nat Torbet. 





Canadian Population Expectations—The 
intelligence branch of the department of 















the interior of the Canadian government 

has issued some interesting estimates of 

the farming population which the three 

prairie provinces are capable of main- 

taining Manitoba, according to these 

would support 1,639,313 farmers; 

chewan, 2.3)19,968, and Alberta, 

or a total for the three prov 

7,698,759 Suc ila- 

tic in the r al- 

most as rea all 

iay, cite 

It will be years 

; are thus comfort- 

bly fi l mers Immigration 

fell « res the war, but picked 

up rapidly ’ More than 100,000 

settlers came into Canada in 1919, and of 

thes nearly 50 per cent were from the 

United States In addition, 30,000 Cana- 
dian soldiers were placed on the land 





lowa’s Best Acre of Corn—Scott county, 


Towa, has the honor of producing the 
most corn from one acre, and Le Roy A 
Holmes, of Princeton, is the man who 
brought that honor to the county He 


produced 111.6 bushels of dry shelled corn 
from one acre L. J. Meyer, of Towa 
county, produced 1096.3 bushels, and won 
second place, while the other contestants 





finished in the following order. Chris 
Kinsell, Benton county, 103.2 bushels; A. 
E. Johnson, Pocahontas county, 101.47; 
J. O Westrum, Hamilton county, 101.26; 
Emil Kroeger, Scott county, 95.89, and 
G. V. Griffin, Palo Alto county, 94.72. 


These acres were all grown by ordinary 


methods, that is, they were part of a 
larger field and not subject to unprofit- 
able fertilization in order to secure ¢ 


In fact, the acres 
until late in the 


large single-acre yield 
were not even entered 
growing season. 





What Helps Farmers Most?—What ex- 





tension agency is most helpful to the 
farmer? Among 2,300 farmers of whom 
that question was asked, 38 per cent said 
that they received the most help from 
the county agent and the Farm Bureau. 
The agricultural press was given first 
place by 31 per cent. Three per cent of 
the farmers interviewed said they re- 
ceived the most help from farmers’ or- 
ganizations other than the Farm Bureau, 
and 3 per cent said they received the 


most help from bulletins and agricultural 


reports. Twenty-two per cent had no 
definite opinion as to which agency was 
most helpful to them. These opinions 


were gathered in a survey made by offi- 
cials of the states-relations service of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a number of northern and west- 
ern states. The purpose of the survey 
was to get the viewpoint of the farmers 
themselves as to the relative efficiency of 
various phases of agricultural extension 
wor’, and to learn the outstanding prob- 
lems of rural districts as viewed by the 
farmers of those districts. 





Argentine Woo!l—Argentine sheep yield- 


ed, on an average, 3.5 pounds of wool in 
1878, 5 pounds in 1900, and 6 pounds in 
1910. The average weight of a fleece now 


is estimated at 5.3 pounds. Statistics 


wool are very unreliable, but it is 


on 
gener- 


ally considered that Argentina produces 
at the present time about 330,000,000 
pounds of grease wool annually. From 





18,000,000 to pounds 
wool are estimated to be 
cloth factories for making coarse blan- 
kets, cloaks, hats The quantity of 
grease wool scoured in Argentina is prob- 
ably in the neighborheod of 80,000,000 
pounds, equivalent to approximately 40,- 
000,000 pounds of scoured wool, of which 
about 20,000,000 pounds re estimated to 
be used by local mills and the rest 
exported.—Commerce Reports. 


100,000 


of grease 
consumed by the 


ete, 





the 


Corn Root Rot Checked—Last summer, 











botanists at 1 o State University 
planted corn [r« se-free seed and 
from seed infected 1 the root rot fun- 
gus. The diseas re seed outyielded the 
other by more t n seven bushels per 
acre ‘The root rot the most serious 
corn disease in Ohio,” says Prof. W. G. 
Stover. of the university. “It is widely 
distributed over the state, and in some 
sections already constitutes a real men- 
ace to continued corn growing Another 
u of trouble is that 
also causes one of the 

liseases of wheat, known 

d seed corn can usualy 

during the rmination test 

The kernels become covered with a cot- 
tony growth of white, pink or yellow 
mold. The young seedlings are also often 
rotted or browned inside. If the disease 





is suspected of being present on the farm, 


605 





the seed corn should be ear-tested and 
all ears whose kernels mold or rot in this 
way should be rejected for seed purposes. 


Another method of reducing losses from 
this trouble is to select the seed corn on 
the stalk in the fall. Among the symp- 
toms by which the disease may be recog- 
nized in the field are the following: Miss- 
ing hills; dwarfed, yellow plants, often 
wilted; rotted roots, stained pink; lean- 


ing, down and broken stalks: joints browa 
inside; stalks barren or with nubbins.” 


Government Paper Waste—Apropos the 
shortage of white paper and the difficulty 
publishers have in securing a sufficient 
supply, Senator Smoot recently lugged ime 
to the senate chamber a volume the size 
of a bushel basket, and explained that it 





was a compilation of the speeches which 
had already been made in the senate on 
the peace treaty and printed in the Con- 


gressional Directory Senator Smoot said 








the book contained 7,300,000 words. He paid 
his respects to the government depart- 
ments for their wholesale use of paper, 
and said that he was now at work on @ 
statement which would show how many 
tons had ‘en used by the departments. 
Senator Smoot seems to have some good 
ideas. 
ry. ~ yY ry _ 
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BOWHAY & SON & SMITH’S |= 
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“deer GALESBURG, ILL., FEBRUARY 20 


42 Head Consisting of 13 Tried Sows, 12 Fall Yearlings, 7 Spring Yearlings, and 20 Spring Gilts | vi 











Remember the origin of this offering is Orange Queen, The offering is either sired by or bred to 
a full sister to the National grand champion 1919. She Alarmer’s Best, by Alarmer 
at ith Ish Ww ; i d fi f : 
sesagis -pepat ce rtd» 2's lala Ishood Wonder 2nd, by Ishood Wonder 


her gilts are the foundation of this herd. : ; 
They sell a fall gilt by Ishood Wonder 2nd, litter mate Cherry Joe Orion, by Joe Orion 2nd, and 
to one sold in Hanks & Bishop’s sale for $1,050. Wonder Pathfinder, by Great Pathfinder 














Bowhay & Son & Smith “ . Williamsfield, Illinois 


D. G. Sutherland represents Wallaces’ Farmer 


Bonnewell & Sons’ Sale at State Fair Grounds 


Des Moines, lowa, February 20th 
44 LOTS—ALL SCOTCH 


9 Bulls—Herd Headers; 35 Females, 
20 With Calves at Foot 


Following Herd Bull Included in Sale: 
KING AVONDALE 496402 
Roan; calved Jan. 2, 1916 Bred by J. G. Robins & Sons, Horace, 
Ind. Owned by G. A. Bonnewell & Sons. 
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Dams ires Breeders 

Got by Lord Avondale 391326....Carpenter & Ross 
Headlight’s Belle 168120. Headlight 340752.............. F. W. Cotton 
Village Belle 4th........ Lord Lasaile 208139........ Lord Roseberry 
Village Belle 3d......... Lord BRalco 168194. .........¢.: Jos. Redmond 
WHO TIGS, 2.0 cccccvece Burgomaster’s Gloster 61998.T. Allin & Bros 
Village Girl 4th......... VEREURTG TORIES... ccsccccesd James Hunter 
mp. Village Girl........ Scotl: ’s Pride (25100)..../ . Cruickshank 

King Champion. :; - ty - —_ eae S eeee Crewe + Bull in Sale, 


The offering is high class thruout. The splendid lot of heifers include five daughters of the great sire, Gainford Champion, each 
with a calf at foot. A very choice roan heifer is by Dale Clarion, Twoor three are by Earl of Avondale (by Avondale) or by his son, 
Avon’s Best. Twenty of the cows and heifers have calves at foot by King Avondale. 

The bull offering a herd bull opportunity. Most of them are sired by King Avondale, the four-year-old roan Scotch herd bull 
included in thesale. He is one ofthe best of the Avondales. 

Write for illustrated sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale where you can buy high class money-mak- 
ing Short-horns on their merits. H.M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Kraschel, Milne and Mason, Auctioneers. 


G. A. BONNEWELL & SONS, Bondurant, lowa 


Annual Oak Glen Poland-China Sale 


40 Immuned Big Type Sows and Gilts 
Just a Little Bigger and a Little Better Than Usual 


Our Sale Will Take Place at Oak Gien Farm Near 


Dumont, lowa, Tuesday, March 2 


\bout two-thirds of the offering are gilts, and among them is one of considerable importance, she being 
1 daughter of Major Jumbo, son of the $18,000 Mabel's Jumbo, while her dam is a litter sister to the 1919 
Minnesota grand champion boar. And best of all is that she is a GOOD gilt. 

We are listing a few fall gilts, and an extra good lot of tried sows. Those who have attended our sal 
from year to year will appreciate thie fact that these sows are better than ever. 

They are daughters of Big Jones Jr., Orphan Lad, Giant Wonder and Big Sergeant. Big Sergeant is t! 
Our Herd Boars sire of gilts only, he being a junior yearling and one of the best from the Hancher herd. He is a son ol! 
Hancherdale Orange, of which there are few if any better, and out of Hancherdale Susie 3d, a monstrous 



































sow of the Susie family, the best in the Hancher herd. 
Orphan Lad We desire that every one interested should have one of our catalogs. It’s quite complete. It might | 
well to remember that sows in our sales never sell high. It’s readily conceded that nowhere do people g¢' 


Giant Wonder more for their money than at OAK GLEN. Address, 














. ® W. R. RITCHIE, Auctioneer. HOLMES CANTINE Will Represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the Sale. 
Big Major L. H. Beed, of Hampton, Iowa, will contribute twelve brood sows of high rank from his herd, making 
fifty in the offering. They are bred to his three great boars, Giant King, by Golden Gate King; Big Bo! 








Buster, by Giant Buster, and Giant Conqueror, by The Conqueror. 























